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PREFACE 


In giving a critical account of some phases of state 
activity in New Zealand, we have kept in mind the 
point of view of the foreign observer and that of the 
citizen of the Dominion who takes 'part4n the discussion 
of public affairs. From the former point of view it is 
desirable that the workings of the various social experi- 
ments should be shown as they are, without exaggeration 
or concealment, if anything is to be learned of their suc- 
cess or failure, or any knowledge obtained that might be 
used in the cause of social reform in other countries. 

From the latter point of view nothing is more impor- 
tant than the active discussion of public questions, for it 
is by this means that the conflict of interests results 
in compromise and legislation. But it is not enough to 
make a law and create a governmental department, 
for a department is no more to be trusted than a private 
corporation, and the struggle for good government must 
go on all the time, if abuses are to be corrected and the 
liberties of the people to be preseiwed. 

It is well that members of Parliament and editors 
give time and thought to public questions; but manu- 
facturers and merchants, farmers and labourers, and all 
the other classes must do the same, tliat no one set of 
interests be allowed to dominate the rest, and that all 
may work together for the common weal. In New 
Zealand, as elsewhere, most of the people are busy earn- 
ing a living, and their leisure time is given to amusements 
of one kind and another, but there is an increasing num- 
ber of good citizens who study the questions of the day. 


help to form public opinion and make democratic govern* 
ment possible. Still more might be accomplished if it 
were fully realized that the chief work of the schools and 
colleges is the training of citizens, and that the most im- 
portant studies, after the elementary branches, are the 
new humanities; history, politics, economics, and soci- 
ology. 

The chief authorities used in the preparation of this 
book have been government reports, parliamentary 
debates, and newspapers. Of the government reports, 
the most important are the excellent Year-Books, con- 
taining an enormous amount of information, and giving a 
fine statistical history from the year 1892. The best 
discussions of public questions are to be found in the 
Parliamentary Debates, and the newspapers also are very 
good, giving reliable news and excellent editorial articles. 
Of secondary authorities, by far the best are the admir- 
able works of Mr. Reeves. The works of Lloyd and Par- 
sons contain much information and interesting comment. 
The recent book by Mr. Scholefield is the best narrative 
of the industrial development of New Zealand that has 
yet been published. There is a conspicuous lack of 
monographs on special topics, although there is a vast, 
undeveloped field of research for University students 
and other investigators. The subject of industrial arbi- 
tration, however, has been carefully studied, and the 
works of Pigou, Gilman, Knoop, Clark, Broadhead, and 
Aves are especially valuable. 

We desire to thank all those who have helped us in the 
preparation of this book, especially the Plon. Sir Robert 
Stout, the Hon. George Fowlds, the Hon. J. A. Millar, 
Consul-General William A. Prickitt, Professor Ernest 
Rutherford, Professor Frederick Douglas Brown, Mr. 
J. P. Grossman, Mr. Samuel Vaile, Mr. John MacGregor, 
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Mr. Edward Tregear, Mr. E, J. von Dadelszen, and Mr.s. 
Hastings Bridge. Particular thanks are due to Professor 
James Hight, of Canterbury College, who has I'ead 
several of the chapters in manuscript and has made a 
number of valuable suggestions. 

J. E. LE ROSSIGNOL. 
W. D. STEWART. 
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STATE SOCIALISM IN 
NEW ZEALAND 


CHAPTER I 

THE FUNCTIONS OF GOVERNMENT 

About the middle of the nineteenth century, in the 
heyday of the Manchester School, when political economy 
was a science and free trade a gospel, 
it was common for writers on political The Policeman 
questions to propound theories of gov- Theory 
ernmental functions, to assign limits to 
the sphere of governmental activity, to say to the 
State: "Hitherto shalt thou come, but no further.” 
Buckle, writing in 1858, said: 

*' To maintain order, to prevent the strong from oppressing the 
weak, and to adopt certain precaution.s respecting the public health 
are the only services which any government can render to the 
interests of civilization.” (“ History of Civilization in England,” 
vol. I, ch. 5.) 

To a New Zealander of the present generation the 
words of Buckle sound like a voice from the tomb, and 
even the most individualistic American must be inclined 
to wonder why the State, like a policeman on his beat, 
should be confined to this narrow round of duties. Now- 
adays, the student of social evolution is less dogmatic 
in his tone and less inclined to indulge in sweeping 
generalizations. He is well satisfied if he can in a measure 
account for the appearance of social phenomena, describe 
and analyze their salient features, and arrive at some 
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conclusions, more or less dubious, as to their apparent 
effects. 

It is not easy to explain the causes which brought 
about the multifarious activities of the New Zealand 
Government. The settlers were chiefly 
Origin of Stat cEnglish, Scotch and Irish, like those 
Activities of British America in the early days, and 

at the present time the canny Scot of 
Montreal and Pittsburg feels perfectly at home in Dune- 
din, the Canadian of Halifax and Toronto finds congenial 
friends in Auckland and Christchurch, and the American 
of New York can talk business and politics on an equal 
footing with the citizen of Wellington, even though 
they may not see eye to eye on all political and indus- 
trial questions. Since there is no essential difference 
between the New Zealander, on the one hand, and the 
Anglo-Saxon of the United States or Canada, on the 
other, the difference in regard to governmental func- 
tions must be due to differences in environment rather 
than in the character of the people. 

Perhaps the early settlers, many of whom were 
brought out by the New Zealand Company and other 
associations, from 1840 onwards, had a sense of depend- 
ence which made them look to the Company, and, after- 
wards, to the State, to do things for them which the 
American settlers, unwilling to be taxed and unable to 
borrow, had to do for themselves. (Clark, “ The Labour 
Movement in Australasia,” pp. 34-39.) 

And yet the settlers were, as a rule, enterprising and 
self-reliant people, the provinces were small and governed 
by the leading men, and the work of the provincial 
councils was the work of the settlers them.selves, doing 
by means of associated activity what could not be done 
so well by individual effort. 
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Indeed, for a number of years the provinces did not 
differ much from other colonies in regard to governmen- 
tal enterprise. They administered the 
Crown lands, built roads, maintained Crown Lands 
schools, had their own police, and, 
although subject to the authority of the General 
Assembly, they carried on governments quite similar 
to those of the states of the Union or the pi-ovinces of 
Canada. The essential feature of the situation was 
that the provinces held and atiministered the Crown 
lands, and, like other landlords, were expected to make 
roads and otherwise improve their estates (Reeves, 
“ State Experiments in Australasia and New Zealand,” 
vol. I, p. 62). The settlers expected a good deal of such 
improvement, since the land was not given away, but 
sold at prices ranging from 5s. ($1.25) an acre in Auckland 
to £2 ($ 10 ) an acre in Canterbury. 

From the making of roads the provinces naturally 
passed to the building of railways. Railways, as well 
as roads, were needed for the develop- 
ment of the country, and yet they were Roads and 
not promising forms of investment for Railways 
private capital. Colonial capital was 
profitably employed in the exploitation of land and the 
commerce in wool, and British syndicates could not have 
been induced to build railways without large grants of 
land, which the people were unwilling to give. Only one 
course remained, — the provinces must borrow money 
and build railways themselves, and this they did. The 
first railway was begun by the Province of Canterbury 
in the year i860, and in 1876, when the provinces were 
abolished, there were about 70 miles of open line to be 
taken over by the general Government. 

The beginnings, then, of state enterprise were closely 
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connected witli governmental ownership of land and 
the building of roads and railways. The United States, 
on the other hand, took another line of develop- 
ment. Private capitalists were eager to establish rail- 
ways in the relatively populous Eastern states, and 
when it was proposed to build railways in the West 
there was no serious objection to the chartering of private 
companies assisted by large grants of public land. A simi- 
lar development has taken place in Canada, where most 
of the railways are owned by private companies and where 
the Government’s experience with the Intercolonial 
Railway does not encourage the trying of further experi- 
ments in governmental ownership. 

The provinces could not have gone far in the exten- 
sion of governmental functions without coming into con- 
flict with the general Government, in 
The Gonstitu- which rested the supreme power within 
tlon Act the Colony, but the general Govern- 

ment itself was under no such limita- 
tions. The Constitution Act of 1852 (15 and 16 Viet., 
cap. 72) granted such large powers to the General 
Assembly that New Zealand became to all , intents and 
purposes an independent republic, with power to regu- 
late practically all its internal affairs and even to repeal 
or amend the Constitution Act itself, with the, exception 
of certain specified provisions. (Constitution Act 
Amendment, 20 and 21 Viet., cap. 53.) 

In the United States, botli state and federal laws 
are frequently declared unconstitutional because they 
violate some provision of state or federal 
cSttituUonal constitutions,— they involve class legis- 
Limitations latiop, they violate freedom of contract, 
they interfere with interstate commerce, 
they take private property without due process of law, — 
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in one way or another they are'iiull and void, because 
of the existence of constitutions in which are intrenched 
the individualistic, principles of the eighteenth century. 
But the legislators of New Zealand are not troubled by 
obstacles of this sort. Provided that the Acts of the 
General Assembly are not “ repugnant to the law of 
England,” they are perfectly legal. The New Zealand 
Parliament, like that of England, can do practically any- 
thing it pleases, for the will of the people is not ob- 
structed by constitutional checks and safeguards pre- 
scribed by the prejudice and timidity of a previous 
generation. In this respect New Zealand is far more 
democratic and less conservative than the United States. . 

But New Zealand did not go very far in the direction 
of state socialism before the political revolution of 1890. 
Before that time the Government was 
largely controlled by the sciuatters and Early State 
other well-to-do people, and the various Activities 
governmental undertakings were de- 
signed chiefly for their benefit and not primarily for the 
good of the poorer classes. The establishment of the 
Postal Savings Bank in 1865 is perhaps an exception to 
this rule ; also the creation of Village Settlements for the 
benefit of immigrants, a charitable undertaking, first 
begun in Canterbury in 1874 by the Flon. William Rolles- 
ton, and afterwards taken tip by the general Government 
in 1886. (New Zealand Official Year-Book, 1894, p. 205.) 

The first electric telegraphs were begun by the 
provinces, but the general Government entered the field 
in 1865 and afterwards took over the provincial lines. 
This led to the establishment of telephone systems by 
the Government in 1884. At the instance of Vogel, the 
Government passed a law in 1869 establishing the State 
Life Insurance Office. In 1872 the Public Trust 
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Office Act was passed, also through the influence of 
Vogel, providing for the creation of a Public Trustee to 
administer estates. In 1870, Parliament passed an Act 
providing for the establishment of the New Zealand 
University, and in 1877 the Education Act was passed, 
providing for the free and compulsory education of 
children. 

In 1870, Vogel, then colonial treasurer in the Fox 
Cabinet, brought forward his celebrated public works and 
immigration policy, which Parliament 
Vogel’s Public encjorsed in an Act providing for the bor- 

migration Policy rowing of £ 10 , 000,000 ($ 50 , 000 , 000 ) 

■within the next ten years, for the con- 
struction of railways, telegraph lines, water races for the 
gold fields, roads, and other public works, and for the 
encouragement of immigration. In fact, twice the pro- 
posed amount was borrowed and spent within the next 
ten years and a tremendous impetus was given to 
governmental enterprise, the effects of which have been 
felt until the present day. 

Vogel had great faith in the future of New Zealand 
and still greater faith in the power of governmental 
credit. He had established the State 
State Credit Life Office on the basis of the Govern- 
ment’s credit; a little later he was to 
found the Public Trust Office on the same basis; 
and now he proposed to borrow enormous sums 
for tire development of the country, altliough the 
public debt was already more than the Colony could 
easily bear. But, as many a business man on the iiuinl. 
of bankruptcy has been saved by a timely e.xtension of 
credit, so the Go’cernment borrowed, private citizmis 
borrowed, and the Colony enjoyed for eight or nine 
years a period of development, inflation and apparent 
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prosperity, living on borrowed money. Then, in 1879, 
rarne a terrible depression, from which New Zealand did 
not fully recover for more than sixteen years. 

The policy of Vogel greatly strengthened the power 
of the. general Government, particularly when, in 1876, 
he had the provinces abolished, took 
over their lands and railways, and left Abolition of 
the general Government supreme, with the Provinces 
a large civil service, a great annual 
expenditure from loans and taxes, and an enormous 
public debt. The Government had become the dominant 
financial power in the Colony. Still, with the exception 
of the work of the State Life Assurance Office and the 
Public Trust Office, the Government was doing practi- 
cally nothing more than was being done by New South 
Wales, Victoria and other Australian colonies, and did 
not go much ahead of them until the new democracy came 
into power after the election of 1890. 

The political revolution of 1890 can be traced, with a 
considerable degree of certainty, to the methods of 
acquiring and holding land which had 
obtained since the time of the Wakefield Theories of 
colonies. Edward Gibbon Wakefield, Wakefield 
the founder of the New Zealand Com- 
pany, held peculiar views as to the disposal of colonial 
lands. He thought it desirable to reproduce in New 
Zealand a fully developed society, with well-to-do people 
owning land and a sufficient supply of labour to do the 
developmental work of a new settlement. To that end 
he thought that land should be sold at a "sufficient 
price,” and that poor but carefully selected labourers 
should be given free passage to the Colony, where, for a 
time, they would be willing to work for others, since they 
could not get free land from the Company. Under this 
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!: i system, capitalists would buy land, since they would be 

* : ’ assured of a good supply of labour for the development of 

s * it. The money received from the sale of lands was to be 

h spent on roads and other public works and on bringing 

I out a further supply of labour. (Reeves, “ State Experi- 

i, • ments,” vol. i, pp. 200-218; Scholefield, “ New Zealand 

in Evolution,” pp. 172-176.) 

’ Perhaps, if Wakefield's whole scheme had been put 

j , into operation, and if there had been a sufficient supply of 

land, and if a few wealthy people had 
i‘ j ' Landless not been allowed to acquire large blocks 

p Labourers by purchase and lease, and if the Colony 

had been an agricultural rather than a 
1(1 ; pastoral country, the assisted labourers might diave 

t acquired land quickly instead of remaining labourers for 

i f years, congregating in the towns, especially during the 

[ winter months, discussing their grievances and clamoring 

for political reform. But the land was not only sold but 
i leased in enormous tracts, and the new-comers, finding 

it more and more difficult to get land, were much dis- 
satisfied and looked to tlie Government to redress their 
grievances. 

The immigration and public works policy of Vogel, 
while it provided employment at high wages for a time, 
in the end increased the trouble, for the prices of land 
improved by the roads and railways increased so much 
as to be quite out of the reach of poor men, while people 
wlio had a little capital were templed to buy too much 
land, chiefly with borrowed money, and had to give it up 
to the mortgagee when the time of inflation came to an 
end. Then the assisted immigrants, many of whom had 
been employed in building roads and railways, were 
thrown out of work, and either left tlie country or 
remained to curse the landowners and importune the 
Government. 
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The statistics of immigration and emigration during 
these years throw much light upon the situation. In the 
year 1874, 43,965 persons arrived in the Colony, including 
36,400 from the United Kingdom, of whom 31,774 were 
assisted immigrants; in the year 1881 there were oTily 
9,688 arrivals, of whom only 103 were assisted; while 
from 1885 to 1891 there was an excess of emigrants over 
immigrants amounting to 19,938 (Year-Book, 1894, pp. 
71-76). 

If the whole of Vogel’s policy had been accepted by 
Parliament, the amount borrowed for pulDlic works 
would have been less, and more land 


would have been available for settlement. Foresight of 
for he proposed to defray a large part Vogel 
of the cost of tlie railways by the sale or 
lease of six million acres of public land, much of which 
could have been taken up by relatively poor men. But 
the landowners defeated this part of his scheme while 
accepting the part involving enormous borrowing for 
railways and other public works which should add to the 
value of their lands without providing permanent occu- 
pations for the surplus population. 

The long years of depression which followed the 
bursting of the boom were the worst that New Zealand 
has ever seen. Mr. Scholefield says: 


“ All the glory of the seventies had 
passed away. New Zealand was in a state 
of the utmost depression Legislation was 
quite powerless to remedy evils which were economic and 


Years of 
Dcipression 


It merely 


Zealand a position which would naturally have a 
stage of the Colony’s development had been aggravated incalculably 
by the reckless and extravagant importation of certain classes of 
immigrants to whom the necessary avenues of occupatibn were 
closed, 'riiousands of disappointed men, efficient, industrious, and 
temperate, left the colony in despair. Of those who remained many 
had emigrated from the Old World a few years earlier, full of hope 
and enthusiasm. They were now inconsolable agitators. A revolution 
was at hand.” (Scholefield, “ New Zealand in Evolution,” p. 169.) 
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And yet it was during the dreary depression of the 
eighties that an invention was made which revolutionized 
the sheep-raising industry and laid the 
Frozen foundations for the extraordinary inros- 

Mutton perity of later years. This was tire im- 

provement of the process of refrigeration, 
at first applied to the freezing of meat, but later used in 
the shipping' of dairy produce and fruit. The fust at- 
tempts to export frozen mutton were made by Australian 
shippers, but the first really successful shipment was 
made from Port Chalmers in 1882 under the direction of 
Mr. Thomas Brydone, the general manager of the New 
Zealand and Australian Land Company, one of the largest 
holders of land in New Zealand. In tliis case, if in no 
other, the large landholders rendered a .service to their 
country. Of this epoch-making- event Mr. Scholefield 
says : 

“ The meat was landed in perfect condition and sold for 6 i-2d. 
per pound — a price which has not since been reached. The ‘ i)ro- 
digious fact ’ was there, to quote The Times, that fresh meat from 
the antipodes had been landed in London in perfectly round and 
wholesome condition. And prodigious it was for the colonial meat 
industry. For New Zealand it utterly revolutionized both agricul- 
ture and grazing.” (Scholefield, op. cit., p. 129; Year-Book, 1893, 
pp. 190-198.) 

The importance of this new industry can hardly lie 
over-estimated. Before 1882 it was impossible to .ship 
mutton to the European markets I^e.- 
An Industrial cause of the long voyage across the 
Revolution tropics, and there tvas no market for 
mutton in the Southern hemisphere 
beyond the slight demand for local needs. 

“At this stage the -whole marketable product of a sheep was a 
few fleeces of wool, a pelt, and a boiled-down carcase. Except in the 
close environs of a town, cattle were useless except for 1 he .skin and 
the horns. Possibly some preserved meat brought in a little income, 
but more often the carcase was returned to the land from the animal 
fertiliser works.” (Scholefield, op. cit., p. lar.) 
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Thousands of sheep were sold for sixpence a head, 
and many more were merely destroyed by the farmers 
when it no longer paid to keep them on pasture. Simi- 
larly, butter and cheese were made chiefly for the local 
markets, but with the advent of the refrigerator the 
dairy industry rapidly increased in importance until it 
took tliird place in the list of exports. 

But it must not be thought that frozen mutton imme- 
diately took possession of the British markets. There 
was and still is a prejudice against frozen meat of any 
kind, although connoisseurs have declared that New 
Zealand frozen mutton is equal to the best home-grown 
mutton. The shipment of 18S2 was valued at ^19,339 
($95,000), and it was not until the year i8go that the 
value of the exports of frozen meat exceeded £1,000,000 
($5,000,000) , and the exports of butter and cheese did not 
exceed £1,000,000 until the year 1901. 

The following figures show the values of the exports 
of wool, frozen meat and dairy produce for the years 
1882, 1892 and 1907: (Year-Book, 1909, p. 639). 

1882 1892 1907 

Wool £3,118,554 £4.313.307 £7.657.278 

Frozen meal: I9..339 1.033.377 3,420,664 

Butter and cheese 62,218, 318,204 2,277,700 

Total exports <66,253,350 £9,365,868 £19,783,138 

Population of New Zealand 

exclusive of Maoris .. . 517,707 650,433 929,484 

It is hard to say what New Zealand would have 
been without refrigeration. Certainly, the production of 
wool could not have increased as it has, no amount of 
legislation could have made small farming profitable, 
and in all probability most of the labour legislation would 
never have been enacted. Without doubt, refrigeration 
has done more for the small farmer and the workingman 
than all the legislation, of the past twenty years put 
together. 
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I'lie only serious misgivings ns to the continuance 
of this prosperity arise from the fact tliat Now Zealand 
has no monopoly of refrigeration. Aus- 
Possibility of tralia uses the same process; also Argwi- 
Ovcr-production tina; and, since England is practically 
the only open market, it is i)ossilile iliat 
there may be an over-production of wool and mutton, 
prices may fall, and another period of hard t inn's may be 
in store for New Zealand and other countries whose pro.-i- 
perity depends chiefly upon the export of a few staple pro- 
ducts. The glut in the British market for frozen mutton 
in the year 1909, when the wholesale price in London 
dropped to 2 ii-i6d (5 3-8c) a pound, was severely felt 
in New Zealand, and would have had the most serious 
consequences if it had continued very long and if the 
prices of wool had not been well maintained. But 
wool, mutton and dairy produce are necessaries of life 
and aiot articles of luxury; the world’s population is 
increasing; it seems likely that new markets w'ill be 
opened, and that there will be a steady, if not increasing 
demand for all that New Zealand, Australia and South 
America can produce. 

The full effects of refrigeration were not felt until well 
on in the nineties. Meanwhile, hard times continued, 
and resulted in the victory of the Libera! 
Political Revo- Party in the election of December 5, 
lutioii of 1890 1890. The land question was the chief 

issue, and Ballance and liis friend.s 
rallied to the Liberal standard all those who wanted 
land and all who sympathized with them and were 
opposed to the monopolistic spirit of the great land- 
holders. 

This prejudice against large landholders has hardly 
exiisted in the United States and Canada, where land 
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has been used more for agricultural than pastoral 
purposes, where small holdings have been the rule, and 
where large owners have usually been 
willing to divide their estates and sell at Small Holdings 
a profit to small farmers. New Zealand, America 
on the other hand, is still predominantly 
a pastoral country; large estates are frequently more 
profitable per acre than small holdings; and wealthy 
people, who appear to have the English idea of acquiring 
a great estate and founding a country family, often 
refuse to part with their land at any price when the 
interests of the people as a w'hole demand closer settle- 
ment. In 1890, there was an extraordinary concentra- 
tion in the holding of land and even at the present time a 
large part of the land is held by a very few people. 
Writing of the condition of affairs when the Liberal 
Government came into power, Mr. Reeves s ays : 

“ Not half the 66 million acres of land which the islands contain 
were then settled upon even in the sparsest way. Yet 585 persons 
Of companies owned between 10 and 1 1 million acres; 684 companies 
or persons owned or occupied real estate the unimproved value of 
which was only a little less than £ 22 , 000 , 000 . Two-thirds of i per 
cent, of the landowmers held 40 per cent, of the land values. Putting 
urban land on one side, a return of rural holdings of more than five 
acres in extent showed that one eightieth of the country landholders 
held two-fifths (in value) of the land. The price of land had fallen 
in 1891; some of the large owners were by no means prosperous; 
but pity for them did not get rid of the necessity for challenging 
monopoly, settling the !3oil,_ and peopling the country.” (“ Land 
Taxes and Rates and Valuation of Land in New Zealand,” a memor- 
andum prepared for the Chancellor of the Exchequer, lyop; Year- 
Book, 1892, p. 94.) 

The agitation against the large landholders was one 
of tlie two chief factors which brought about the victory 
of the Liberal Party; the other was the 
growing power of organized labour. Labour in 
The labourers of the towns fully agreed Politics 
with their comrades of the country as to 
the desirability of breaking up the great estates and 
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opening the land to closer settlement; but they had also 
grievances of their own. Wages had fallen since 1879; 
there was much unemployment, particularly during the 
winter months; and in the larger towns conditions of em- 
ployment had arisen very similar to the sweating system 
of the Old Country. The Sweating Commission, report- 
ing in May, 1890, disagreed as to the existence of sweat- 
ing, but it was generally admitted that labour conditions 
rvere bad, especially in regard to the employment of 
women and children for long hours, at low wages, and in 
overcrowded, unsanitary workshops. Mr. Scholefield 
says : 

' ' The evils which existed at that time were, of course, primarily 
due to the terrible depression under wliich the Colony had laboured 
for the last ten years. But their intensity was plainly the result 
of the absolute lack of any regulation." (Scholefield, op. cit., p. 197.) 

The Knights of Labour and other organizations were 
quite active during the later eighties, and then, in 1890, 
came tlie Maritime Strike, which united 
The Maritime the workingmen and prepared them for 
Strike the political struggle of the same yoar. 

Another thing which increased the polit- 
ical power of the workingmen was an Act passed in 
1889 prohibiting electors from voting in more than one 
electoral district at any election for the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Previous to this, people owning property in 
several districts were allowed several votes, and this 
gave a great advantage to the propertied classes. The 
election of 1890 was tlie first election of members 
of the House on tlie one-man-one-vote principle. 

The labourers were unsuccessful in tlie strike, which 
came to an end early in November, but on Decembers 
the Liberal Party, with the aid of the Unions, were vit:- 
torious at the polls. It is Interesting to note that organ- 
ized labour in Australia, after being defeated in the 
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Newcastle strilic of 1909-10, when several of their leaders 
were condemned to prison, won a still greater victory in 
the elections of April, 1910, and Mr. Andrew Fisher, once 
a jjoor miner, became Prime Minister of the Common- 
wealth. Thus the Australian Labour Party, remaining 
independent, accomplished in a more tlioroughgoing 
manner wliat the New Zealand labourers accomplished 
in 1890 through an alliance with the Liberal Party. 

The lion. John Ballance, who became Premier oh 
January 24, 1891, was primarily a land reformer, as was 
also the Hon. John McKenzie, the Min- 
ister of Lands in the new Cabinet, but Labour 
the Hon. William Pember Reeves, the Legislation 
Minister of Labour, had at heart the 
welfare of the working class, and was the author of most 
of the labour legislation of the next five years. Among 
these Acts the most important were the following: The 
Employers’ Liability Act Amendment Act, 1891; 
The Truck Act, 1891; The Factories Act, 1891; The 
Coal Mines Act, 1891 ; The Contractors' and Workmen's 
Lien Act, 1892; The Shops and Shop-assistants Act, 
1892; The Workmen’s Wages Act, 1893; The Shipping 
and Seamen’s Act Amendment Act, 1894; the Indus- 
trial Conciliation and Arbitration Act, 1894; and The 
Servants’ Registry Office Act, 1895. Most of these Acts 
have been amended many times, and constitute a formid- 
able body of laws designed for the protection of workers 
in almost every field of industry. (“ The Labour Laws 
of New Zealand,” fourth edition, 1905.) 

Since Mr. Reeves left the Colony in 1896 to become 
Agent-General of New Zealand in London, the only 
distinctive Acts that have been passed for the benefit of 
labour are The Old Age Pensions Act, 1898; The Mid- 
wives Act, 1904; The Workers’ Dwellings Act, 1905; 
and The Government Advances to Workers Act, 1906. 
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It might be thought that labour got more than its 
share of the benefits of the Liberal administration, if one 
did not consider the important series 
Land Reform of Acts designed to break up the great 
estates, to make it easy for poor farmers 
to purchase land, to relieve them of the burden 
of taxation, and to lend them money at low rates 
of interest. Of these Acts the chief were; The Land and 
Income Assessment Act, 1891 ; The Dairy Industry Act, 
1892; The Land Act, 1892; The Land for Settlements 
Acts, 1892; The Government Advances to Settlers Act, 
1894.; and the Government Valuation of Land Act, 
1896, These Acts have been amended from time to 
tizne, and some of the later amendments, like The Land 
Laws Amendment Act, 1907, have not been quite so 
favourable to the farmers as the earlier Acts. 

Apart from Acts like these, which were frankly de- 
signed for the benefit of the labourers, on the one hand, 
and the small fanners, on the other. 
State Trading there was not much extension of govern- 
mental functions before the year igoi. 
In that year The State Coal Mines Act was passed, 
and the State began to mine and sell coal in com- 
petition with private companies. The Accident Branch 
of the Government Insurance Department was opened 
in 1901, and two years later the State Fire Insur- 
ance Office was opened. Besides these, a number of 
minor State enterprises have been undertaken from time 
to time, such as the purchase of the patent rights of the 
cyanide process, which the State leases to miners at a 
reasonable royalty; the placing of the Auckland oy.ster 
beds under Government management; the establishment 
of fish hatcheries: the stocking of the rivers with trout; 
and the establishment resorts for tourists and invalids 
at Rotorua, Te Aroa and Hanmer. 
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Not only does the State do all these things, and more, 
but it is constantly being importuned to assume new 
functions, to invade new fields of private enterprise. Mr. 
Scholefield says ; 

“ Scarcely a month passes without some convention passing 
a cheerful resolution demanding that the Government should .step 
in and operate some new industry for the benefit of the public. Now 
it is banking; to-morrow bakeries: over and overagairi some moder- 
ate reformers have called upon the Government to become the con- 
trollers of the liquor traffic: once upon a time it was importuned 
to become a wholesale tobacco-seller: more than once to purchase 
steamers to fight the supposed monopoly of esi.sting lines." (Sdiole- 
field, " New Zealand in Evolution,” p. 358.) 

But, notwithstanding these demands, the feeling 
seems to he growing that the Government should not 
move too rapidly in the direction of 
state socialism. The laissez-faire theory Opportunist 
has never liad much influence in New l^egislation 
Zealand, nor has any socialistic doctrine 
had much to do with the increase of governmental 
functions. The people of New Zealand are not doc- 
trinaires, and the academic question as to the proper 
spheres of governmental and individual activity is 
seldom discussed. The State has taken up one thing 
after another as the result of concrete discussion of con- 
crete cases. Usually, if not invariably, abuses have 
been thought to exist, which the State has been called 
upon to remedy: the great landowners have stood in the 
way of closer settlement: wages have been low and con- 
ditions of labour bad: rates of interest, insurance pre- 
niiiims, prices of coal, and rents of dwellings have been 
thought to be high: the oyster beds have been depleted 
by private exploitation: taxation has fallen too heavily 
upon the poor: for one cause or another there has been 
complaint, complaint has grown into agitation, and 
agitation into legislation. ■ 
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If there is any prevalent theory as to the scope of 
governmental activity, it is a form of paternalism, 
which regards the State as the parent or 
Paternalism guardian of the people, particularly of 
the poor and weak, for the sake of se- 
curing the greatest good to the greatest number. The 
Hon. Dr. Findlay, who is both scholar and statesman, 
recently said : 

“ Thought and e.vperience have shown that in modern nations 
the system of natural liberty is not a policy of true progress; that, 
on tiie contrary, such progress can be attained only by limiting 
greatly individual liberty and by eliminating the struggle for a 
bare existence by checking and removing the competition and 
other conditions which give rise to it. This involves provision both 
for the ascent of capacity and the descent of incapacity. The true 
policy of progress in modern nations is not the mere protection by 
the State of legal rights, but provision by the State of the conditions 
which are essential to the welfare of the people. This means the 
securing for all who need it some measure of freedom of opportunity 
as well as protection.’’ (Lecture by Dr. Findlay before the Philoso- 
phical Society at Palmerston North, April 3i, 1910.) 

And yet, all careful observers I'ecognize the fact that 
much of the legislation of recent years is still experi- 
mental in its character, and that it has 
SSSsocll: ft to stand the test of a prolonged in- 
istic Legislation dustnal depression. Not only must 
the workings of past legislation be 
critically examined, but every new proposal to increase 
the functions of the State must be subjected to a search- 
ing criticism, and it must be clearly shown in every case 
that the benefits to be secured arc sufficient to outweigh 
the evils necessarily connected with a curtailment of 
individual liberty. Dr. Findlay may be regarded as 
expressing the general attitude of the Ward Government 
when he says: 

“ While the functions of the State must increase in area and 
imjiiber if our social idaals are to be promoted, every increase should 
be jciiloLisly watched. Excess of social control upon the individual 
hie i.'j as penij(;iou.s as excessive liberty,” Vrim Evitnim Post, April 
22,1910.) 
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While the social legislation of the past twenty years is 
not socialistic in the sense of being inspired by socialistic 
doctrine, it is socialistic in that it has been brought about 
by a political uprising of the middle and lower classes 
against the rich. The liberty of landowners and other 
capitalists has been restricted in many ways; the Govern- 
ment has made efforts to equalize the distribution of 
wealth ; the strong have been compelled to bear the bur- 
dens of the weak ; and some, at least, of the property of 
the rich has been taken away and given to the poor. 
The political evolution has been along the line of social- 
istic prophecy, anticipated in ancient times by Aristotle, 
who said: "If the poor, because they are in the 
majority, may divide among themselves what belongs 
to the rich, is not this unjust ? In sooth, by heaven, 
it will have been judged just enough by the multitude 
when they gain the supreme power.” (“The Politics,” 
Book III. chap. VI.) 



CHAPTER II 


LAND TENURE 

It might be supposed that in a country like New 
Zealand, so recently settled and so democratic in its 
constitution, the evils of the land 
Frcilominance problem in older countries would have 
Ouestion”^ been successfully avoided. Yet the 
people of New Zealand have been ti'ou- 
bled about this question since the arrival of the earliest 
settlers, and there has scarcely been a year since respon- 
sible government was granted in which Parliament has 
not passed new land laws or amended old ones. The 
Land Act, 1892, repealed fifty-two Acts and Ordinances, 
and since then sixty-eight amendments of more or less 
importance have been passed. 

Two main aspects of the land question have from time 
to time loomed large in the public mind. The first of 
these is, " Should the State sell its lands or merely lease 
them?” The second is, ‘‘What is the most effective 
means of preventing land monopoly, of breaking up the 
large estates? ” At various times one or other of these 
questions has engrossed the attention of Parliament and 
the people . The attempts made and tlie resul ts achieved 
form one of the most interesting object lessons New 
Zealand has yet furnished to the student of economics. 

The advisability of the State’s retaining its own lands 
did not enter seriously into politics until the decade 
between 1870 and 1880. Prior to 
Early Selling that tlie legislature and the provincial 
of Land governments were more concerned with 

getting the land taken up and settled 
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than with any theoretical views of land tenure. Edward 
Gibbon Wakefield, the founder of New Zealand, laid 
down the principle that the land should be sold at a 
uniform and sufficient price and the proceeds employed 
in importing labour and carrjdng out public works. His 
system has been, fiercely attacked as an attempt to repro- 
duce a landed aristocracy in New Zealand, and has been 
ably defended as a means of securing settlers of a good 
class, checking monopoly, and preserving the public 
estate. (Reeves, ‘‘ State Experiments,” Vol. I.) 

The details of the early disposal of the public lands 
are extremely involved, owing to the system of local 
government which prevailed. There were six provincial 
councils — and later eight — all developing their settle- 
ments in their own way. But they all sold their lands 
for cash, or on deferred payments, at prices varying 
from 5.S’. to £2 an acre, with the double object in view of 
settling the land and securing an immediate revenue for 
roads and other public works. When the provinces were 
abolished, in 1876, the Crown lands were taken over 
by the general Government. 

In 1870 die Colony entered on a large system of 
borrowing for public works a;nd immigration. Two re- 
sults followed: first, the large loans 
rendered it unnecessary for the State Results of Public 
to rely on land sales as a means of getting Works Policy 
funds to build railways, roads and 
bridges; secondly, the construction of these public 
works and the inflow of immigrants rapidly enhanced 
land values. The freeholders were well satisfied with 
this result, but a few thoughtful men began to question 
the expediency of first parting with the public estate 
and then enhancing its value in the hands of private 
persons by spending millions in public works. 
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The njimes of three statesmen are closely associated 
with the efforts made to retain the public lands, or part 
of them, for the State, a policy advo- 
The Perpetual cated by Sir Robert Stout in the House 
Lease of Representatives as far back as 1S75. 

Rolleston, who became Minister for 
Lands in 1879, was a man of fine culture, liberal views, 
and rare political honesty. In 1882 he inti'oduced a 
land bill by which he proposed to institute a system of 
perpetual leases as regarded one third of the Crown 
lands. The rents were to be 5 per cent, on the 
unimproved value of the land, with revaluation after 
thirty years and later revaluations after periods of 
twenty-one years, and were to be applied for educa- 
tional and other purposes. In a speech which is still 
one of the best that can be read on the land question, 
Rolleston pointed to the dangers of land monopoly and 
the advantages which were to be derived from large 
landed endowments. (Reeves, “State Experiments,’’ 
Vol. I, p. 242.) 

Had Rolleston succeeded in his plans the whole his- 
tory of the land question would have been changed. But 
the Upper House, which was then a very conservative 
body, representing chiefly the landholding interests, was 
strongly in favour of the freehold and insisted] on 
inserting a clause giving the lessees the right of purchase 
at the prairie value, which was about an acre, as soon 
as they had fenced the land and cultivated one-fifth of it. 
To this Rolleston strongly objected, because, as he 
pointed out, the perpetual lease would then be merely 
a duplication, with slight changes, of the deferred -pay- 
ment system which had been in force six years. He 
tried repeatedly to cut out the right of purchase, but his 
efforts were fruitless. The Upper House remained ob- 
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durate and defeated his object both in the bill men- 
tioned and in a similar bill introduced the next year. 

The perpetual lease immediately became very 
popular, up to December 31, 1892, 1,188,071 acres 
were taken up under this system. It had 
the effect of lessening the demand for Advantages of 
land on deferred pay'ment, since the tWs System 
rental was only 5 per cent, on the value 
of the land, and the lessees had all the security and 
permanence of freehold tenure, without requiring to 
sink any capital in the purchase of the land until they 
found it convenient to do so. Also, there was a tempta- 
tion to postpone the right to purchase, since money was 
worth to the farmer a good deal more than the 5 per 
cent, rental which he was paying to the Government. 
But gradually the perpetual leases were converted into 
freeholds, and on March 31, 1909, only 86,908 acres were 
held under that tenure. Doubtless, most, if not all of 
these holdings will be converted into freeholds before the 
expiration of the 30-year period. Tlie perpetual lease 
was superseded? by the methods introduced by the Land 
Act of 1892. (Official Handbook, 1892, pp. 92, 283. 
Official Year-Book, 1893, pp. 118, 364. Year-Book, 
1894, pp. 148, 209. Year-Book, 1909, p. 516.) 

The next Minister for Lands was Ballance, who was 
even more strongly in favour of land nationalization than 
was Rolleston. In 1885 he repeated 
the attempt made by Rolleston and No Revaluation ' 
sought to lay 'down the principle that 
the State should reteiin one-third of its lands for all, 
time, to be leased on condition of periodical revaluation.' 
A long struggle again ensued, but a similar fate befell 
his bill, and the right of purchase was again inserted. 

The third Minister for Lands who tried to establish 
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the principle ol State ownership was McKenzie, Minister 
for Lands and Immigration and Agri- 
The Lease in culture in the Ballance Cabinet. Mc- 
Perpetuity Kenzie was a Highlander of strong 
personality, deeply impressed with the 
evils of land monopoly in Scotland and determined at all 
costs to prevent such a system in New Zealand. He felt 
that once the freeliold was granted, there was nothing 
to prevent the rich man from buying out the small settler. 
He believed that the only way to prevent the aggregation 
of large estates was for the State to retain the land and 
lease it. But he was a practical farmer, and when the 
objection was raised that the farmer would not cultivate 
the land as well under the system of leasing as under the 
freehold system, he decided to give the tenant a term 
which was as good as the freehold, but to retain the 
nominal ownership in the hands of the State to prevent 
the building up of large estates. He therefore granted 
leases for 999 years at a fixed rental without any period- 
ical appraisement, but also without the right of purcha.se. 
The rental was calculated at 4 per cent, on the capital 
value of the land at the time the lease was taken up. 
Certain conditions were imposed upon the lessee in 
regard to residence and improvements, and it was pro- 
vided that no lessee should hold more than one lease in 
perpetuity except under certain special circumstances. 
(The Land Act, 1892.) 

Thebillwasbitterly oppo.sed by Rolleston. He said: 

“ The lease >n perpetuity that the Government has accepted 
is practically a freehold, and there is no man 
Eyils of the who doubts for a moment that the residential 

New Lease tenure of the Act will very shortly be done away 

with. It will not require more than two or 
three years before the people will rise against the persecutions, 
limitations, and vexatious annoyances such as appear under tliis 
! bill. There is no unearned increment to come in, no provision for 
revenue in aid of local goveraittent, no aid to taxation in the future. 
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This bill as it must be carried out will destroy the land revenue. It 
fosters evasion, gambling and speculation.” (Parliamentary Debates, 
Vol. 78, p. 6l, Sept. 13. 1893.) 

Mr. Fish was even more bitter in his denunciation of 
the bill. He said: 

" This unearned increment will go simply into the pockets of 
those who choose to speculate in this new system of freehold land- 
tenure; because I maintain that it is practically a system of freehold 
land-tenure with this small and trifling difference; that in the 
case of an ordinary freehold tenure the purchaser has to deposit 
cash with the Crown, but the fortunate recipient of one of these 
leases in perpetuity obtains the freehold of his land — because if a 999 
years’ lease is not a freehold in fact, then I know not the meaning of 
the words — without the small consideration of paying any cash 
down for it. . . . Instead of having roads, and bridges and 
railways made out of tlie proceeds of our land sales, or out of the 
unearned increment, we shall have to make our roads and bridges 
out of fresh taxation on the people, which will press on two thirds of 
the population, who will not settle on the land. ... I have 
no hesitation in saying that it would be the best policy this House 
could pursue to sell every acre of the land it has, or may have in the 
future, as speedily as possible, and merely restrict the area to be held 
by one man, and by legislative taxation compel cultivation of the 
land suitably by those who hold it in large areas.” (Parliamentary 
Debates, Vol. 78, pp. 63-69.) 

This amazing tenure, the “ lease in perpetuity,” 
popularly known as “ the eternal lease,” has during recent 
years formed the storm centre of New 
Zealand politics. Despite the criticism The Eternal 
to which it was subjected in Parliament Lease 
and elsewhere, its author does not seem 
' to have realized what its results would be. It meant that 
for ten centuries the State parted with all its interest in 
the land save 4 per cent, rental on the original value. It 
meant that in the course of a century or less, the State 
would probably be losing more by way of land tax than 
it got by way of rent; that no matter what increase in land 
values took place, owing to the construction of roads and 
railways, the State could claim nothing more than the 
ordinary and graduated land-tax on the lessee’s interest. 

No one can be said to have begun to understand the 
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elementary principles of land tenure in New Zealand who 
cannot distinguish between the ''perpetual lease” of 
Rollesl'on and Ballance and the ” lease in perpetuity ’’ of 
McKenzie. By the Act of 1892 the grant ing of Crown 
land.s under the sy.stem of perpetual least* was altolislied, 
and the lease in perpetuity took its iiltiet'. ( 'row 11 latuls 
could still be bought for cash, or the set tier eoidil obtain 
a license for occupation with right of jiurchase within 
twenty-live years, but the lease in per[)etiiily soon 
became the most popular sy.steni. Allliough the area 
which could be hold by one man was limited to 6.]o acres 
of first-class land or 2,000 acres of socond-d.-iss land, the 
advantages to the tenant, e.specia)Iy to the jioor sol tier, 
were obvious. He had, for all practical purposes, a free- 
hold without having to buy the laud, llowu'ver, the 
lease in perpetuity wars inferior to (he per[)etiiat lea,se, 
from the point of view of the lessen, in that then: was no 
right of purchase. 

In the year ending March 31, 1894, 34,327 iicres of 
Crown lands were bought for cash, 108,133 acres were 
taken under the .system of occupation vvitli right of pur- 
chase, and 179,993 acres were taken under llie lease in 
perpetuity. Up to March 31, 1909, about 2,418,000 
acres had been taken under the lease in perpetuity by 
5,174 tenants. (Year-Book, 1902, p. 443. Yetir-Book, 
1909, P- 516.) 

The Colony, soon after this system of land I enure was 
begun, entered on an era of unexampled [jnisperity. Tlu; 

rc.sult was that lanrl values ini’ceased in 

TenaStHsk for 

the Freehold numbered some thoustmds, waxisl 

prosperous, and afttir about; ten years 
they began to ask for the right to ijuy the freehold of 
their properties. The chief reasons urged for this course 
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(1) That it would pay the Colony to sell the freehold 
and exiteud the money I'eceived in purchasing large 
estates fur subdivision and closer settlement, instead of 
liorrowing millions abroad for this purpose and remitting 
the greater part of the rents to the foreign moncy-lcnder 
by way of interest. 

(2) 'rhat the restrictions as to cropping, personal 
resitleucc; on the property, and other covenants in their 
leases were vexatious, and that by purchasing the free- 
hold they could farm their lands as they wished. 

(3) 'I'hat tlie labour unions and single-tax advocates 
were agitating for reappraisement of lands and readjust- 
ment of rents, although the lands had been leased at a 
fixed rental for 999 years. 

As to the last mentioned reason, while it has been 
denied that such agilation took place, without doubt the 
labour p.irty freely advocated this course. 

Some of Ihcir leaders disavowed the 

, . , . , , r demanded by 

])ropo.sal as involving a grave breach of Unions 

contract on the jiart of the State, but 
the revaluation of rents was constantly proposed at their 
annual conferences, Imr example, at the annual con- 
fereiu'e of llu' 'Trades and Labour Councils of New 
Zciulatul, held al Christchurch in April, 1906, Mr. Hamp- 
ton moved; “'I'iiul the Conference approve of the 
aholilion of sale of Crown lands, and provision for the 
periodical valuation of all C'rown lauds held 011 lease, at 
the death of the pre.seiiL les.seo, or the transfer of the 
h'ase to anol her parly, whichever shall occur first.” Mr. 
I’aul niDvcd aii ameiulnieiit providing simply for revalu- 
ation In future leases, saying that “ the proposal to inter- 
fere with existing contracts was immoral and unjust.” 
'file iiniendmcnt wa.s lost. Mr. Breen then moved as an 
ainetKlmcnt that revaluation take place at the expiration 
of 50 years from the da1:e of issue of the lease. This 
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amendment was carried, by 9 votes to 7, and lh(' orif^inal 
motion, as amended, was carried. (Report of Atmmil 
Conference of Trades and Labour Council, iyu(), p. lO. 
Report of 1907, p. I3.) 

The question soon became a [jolitical one. 'I'liis in 
itself is significant, and had been prodich'd as far back as 
1882 by the opponents of RoIIeston’s .sdicnie. These 
opponents argued against tlio creation of a .Stati; t('i!antry 
on the ground that so soon cis the tenants Ix'canie nu- 
merous enough to exei'cise political pressure, they would 
demand the freehold, or, in times of depression, would 
demand a reduction in rent. By 1905 the pressure had 
become so great that even Seddon could not fend off 
the issue any longer. To gain time he appointetl a Royal 
Commission to report on the whole sulqect of land 
tenure. The Commission were ilivided in their recom- 
mendations, half advocating the granting of the freehold 
on certain conditions and hidf tlio contrary. 

After many debates the legislature, in 1907, allowed 
the right of purchase to the lcs.sees in perpetuity. In llie 
words of the Act: 

Restricted RiiSlit ■■ jjvery owner of a Icasci in jicriiftnity .shall 
of Purchase have a rit>ht at any tinie dnring the esistence of 
the lease to piirehaHe tlu; foe-siniple of tlu! liitul 
comprised in the lease ill: a price I'tjiial to the eapinil vuhie of tlie 
said land at the time of the purchase thereof. The s.u(l (Mpital vnlue 
shall be determined hy valuation or arhitnitiou in the m;uuier here- 
inafter in this scetioii provided, and shidl iiiehide llu! v'lilue of alt 
minerals other than gold and silver, Init .shall not iiieliiilo tlu? value 
of any improvements placed on the land tluring t he eontiuu.inee of the 
lease." (Laud Laws Amendment Act, ipoy, Sec. 18.) 

This concession has been dcdtired valueless liy the 
tenants, who would regard it as a grim jokt' on the part 
of the legislature if they did not think 
At What it a step toward further concessions at a 

■Valuation? later date. The whole question at stake 
was: '‘What was to be treated as the 
value of the land — the original value at the time the 
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tenant took his lease, or the value at the time of pur- 
chasing the freehold? ” The question was important, 
because the rent payable to the Government was in 
most cases less than the annual value of the land, and 
many tenants had bought their leases and paid thousands 
of pounds for them. If they had to pay over again to the 
State for the right to become freeholders at the present 
value of the land, they would be paying twice over for the 
same thing. The State had granted leases for 999 years 
at a fixed rental, without revaluation, hence its only 
interest in the land was the capitalized rental of 4 per 
cent, on the original value. 

On the part of the State it was argued that the 
tenant, in getting the freehold, was getting something 
which he had not bargained for and that it would be 
monstrous to allow him to purchase, at the origiiial value, 
lands which had doubled and trebled in value since they 
were taken up. If the tenant had wanted the freehold, 
why had he not bought it at the beginning? And yet, 
the State would gain by selling the freehold at the original 
value, for it would be I'elieved of the trouble and expense 
of administering the public estate, would be getting 4 per 
cent, money in New Zealand instead of borrowing it 
abroad, and would get additional revenue in the form 
of land tax on all the larger estates. It is surprising to 
find single-taxers, like Mr. Fowlds, Mr. Ell, and Mr. 
Laurenson, opposing the freehold. Logically, they 
should be freeholders, for the simplest way of getting the 
“ unearned increment,” as Henry George has shown, is 
to let private persons hold the land and to take all the 
rent away from them by a tax on the unimproved value. 
But the concession of 1907 was welcomed by the free- 
holders as a step in the right direction. Mr. Mander 
said, speaking of the freehold: ' 
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■' We hnv'C! Rot .a shadow of it, but we aliall tiave (.hc. iuilistance 
later on; wc are (luite satislied about that point.” (I’arliamentary 
Debate, s, Vol. 141, p: 681, (kt. 21, kJ"?-) 

'I’he loaHC in ijcrpeluity w;ih aituIisluMi ity (he /U l ol 
jyoy. 'rhiti coiintc nit-L with nihvnrsiil approval and 
])artially an'roclad one of the wcji.st: 
The Rcnowiible blunders ever made in laud lei;is!atioii. 
Lease The new law, however, could only ajrply 

to the future, and under t he lease in per- 
petuity system, which had been in force for liftoeii years, 
over two million acres of the best kind of the Colony had 
been parted with. In its place was enacted the “ renew- 
able lease,” a lease for 66 years, with provision for valua- 
tion and renewal at the end of the term at a reajtpraised 
rent. (Land Laws Amendment, Tyi)'/.) 

The Act of 1907 dkl not al)oli.sli the oilier I'ornts of 
tenure, for public laiuhs may still be sold for caidi or on 
the occu[)ation-vvitli-ri}>:ht-ol - i>ur<-haHc 
Other Forms system. The leasing system has alway.s 
of Tenure been only one of three mctiiodn of dis- 
posing of Crown lands. From lo 
1892, lands might be sold for cash or on llic deferred- 
payment system, or on perpetual lease widi rigiit of 
purdiase. From 1892 to 1907, the Iwo former .sy.stems 
contimu'd, while Llie lease in periietuily was siibsiiliUed 
fur the perpetual lease. In 1907, the reiiewabh' lease 
took the place of the lease in perpelnily, the other sys- 
tems remaining as before. It i.s commonly believed in 
America and elsewhere that all the laud in New Zealand 
is owned by the State. Mow far this opinion is from the 
Irath is shown by the fact that on March ^r, 1006, (liere 
was held as freehold more than 18,500,000 acres of rural 
land. (Year-Book, 1909, p. 447.) At this time the total 
area of 66,861,440 acres was held roughly as follows; 
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’ nuiUrtiii 


^ for piiri)oses and nat; 

tonal parks. . 

divill. will) 



18.500.000 
17,000,000 

8,250,000 

12.250.000 
7,000,000 

3.300.000 


I a iQoC) Uio Govanimeat i)ro].)os(.'cl that no niori; 
C'rowa lands .sliould be sold, but; this proposal n\c;t with 
sucli stroni^ (jppositioii tliat it had to be 
modified. Aoeordinj^ly, in .1907, “The National 
Natioa;d iMidowment Act ’’ was jjassecl, Etulowment,s 
setting apart 7,oo(j,ooo acres of Crown 
land as a iterniancnt endowment for educational pur- 
poses and to assist in paying old-age pensions, and 
provisicju was made for iillimately increasing the area 
to 9,000,000 acres. 'Die Act exprt‘ssly provides that 
thes(' lands .shall not be .sold for cash, nor disposed of 
under the occni)ation-with-nght-of-piircha.se tenure. 
(Vear-booh, 1909, ]), Ibil even th is niea.sure would 

not have been aeee])led h:id not the avowed object been 
lo creak' endowments for specific purposes, and had not 
other legislation in the same! j'l'ar made it probable that by 
increased (a.vation <if large estates, and by the acquisition 
by the Stale of native lands for .settlement, large areas 
of frec'liold would be thrown upon the market. 

A further «-oneession to the freeholders was proposed 
l)y the Government in the session of 1909, when a bill 
was bnaiglit <lown provullng that the Ic.ssees of land 
held on tlie h;ase in perpetuity or the renewable lease 
might a<-quire thti freehold by purcha.so at the original 
vidue, hut wit.li the provision that the land should be 
revalued at intervals of 33 yeaiT. and that at these Lime,s 
;:o p('r cent, of the increment during the preceding 33 
years should bt; payable to the Grown. After five such 
intervals, the holders of leases in perpetuity were to 
acquire the fix'-siniple, but the holders of renewable 
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leases were to have their land revalued at; perpetually 
recurring intervals. In this re.spcct tire bill was similar 
to the proirosals of Lloyd-George in the adebrated llud- 
get of ipop. -The bill was another atlcanpl to effect a 
a compromise between freeholders and h'aseholders, but 
was not satisfactory to either party, and was dropped. 
{Evening Post, Wellington, Nov. 24, 1909. Phe Press, 
Christchurch, Nov. 05, 1909.) 

It may be that the new system of renewable lease 
will prove profitable to the State and satisfactory to the 
tenant — time alone will show. But the 
State Tenants chief clanger of a large state tenantry 
in Politics has already been strikingly illustrated, 
namely, the immense political pressure 
which they can exercise. There were, on March 31, 
1909, 25,204 Crown tenants, holding 18,264,083 acres, 
and there can be no question that they will agi late for the 
freehold so long as there i.s the slightest chance of getting 
it, and in their demands they will be supfrorted by about 
■45,000 freeholders of country lands, most of whom are 
strong upholders of the tenure which they enjoy. (Year- 
Book, 1909, pp. 447, 517.) Even if tlusy do not succeed 
in obtaining the freehold, they are quite likely t(} clamor 
for reduction in rents in times of depro.ssion, as, indeed, 
they have already done. One witness Ijofore tin; Land 
Commission of 1905, on being pressed to give I'easons 
or his belief in the freehold, said: 

"I believe in the freehold beciiiisc the freeholder is (he tnnii 
to whom, in times of trouble, the State will look; and the leiit;eholcler 
is the man who, in times of trouble, will look to the State." 

No doubt, as the industrial poiuilafion grow.s largitr, 
and the agricultural and pastoral interesls Ireconie less 
dominant in political life, further atternpis will be made 
to extend the principle of state ownership. But hitherto 
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the farmer lias proved too strong for the land reformer; 
and, if he has not succeeded altogether in getting his own 
way, he has at least prevented the theory of state 
ownership from being carried to its legitimate conclusion. 
But the advantages of state ownership have been much 
exaggerated and it is not easy to show that New Zealand 
has derived any benefit that could not have been obtained 
from freehold tenure combined with taxation of land 
values. It is probable that had the efforts of the legisla- 
ture in the past been concentrated upon the prevention of 
land monopoly and closer settlement on freehold farms, 
more progress would have been made than has been 
possible on the lines attempted in the past. 


CHAPTER III 


LAND MONOPOLY 

Tub climatic conditions of New Zeuiand, as com- 
pared with those of America, go far to explain wliy land 
Comparative monopoly has been more common in the 
Size of Holdiniss former country than in the in Her. In 
in New Zealand the northern parts of The 1) idled Si ales, 
and America Canada, the severe winlcrs make 

it difficult for a man to hold more than a very limited 
area of land. I'he season during which he can sow and 
reap is short, and during the W'inLer he mu.sl house and 
feed his stock. Again, in the arid region only .so imuli 
land can bo used as the farmer can eflir(i\ely irrig.ile. 
In Now Zealand, on the contrary, the tlim.ile so mild 
that, except in the high country, the farmer e.ui work 
hi.s ground in midwin ler, while sheep .ind cattle can 
remain on the open pasture all the time. Inrlectl, the 
only limit to the extent of country a farnuH' ctm stock is 
the limit of Ids purse. Because of Ilur ndld climale, tind 
because of the rcniotene.ss of New Zealautl from the 
markets of the world, the country was more suited to 
sheep raising than to agriculture, and sheei) raising i,s an 
industry that, in such a climate, is most |)rolitable when 
carried on oil a large scale. The United Statt's and 
Canada are in most parts better suited to {igriculture 
than to the raising of cattle or shee[), tind mi.xed fanidng 
is usually more iirofitablc than the growing of staple 
crops, so that there has been a strong tendency toward a 
system of farming on a small scale, and this tendency has 
been greatly encouraged by the homestead laws. But 
34 ' 
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legislal ion has liad lit tle to do with the agricultural clevel- 
oijraent of tlui United States and Canada, whereas the 
development of agriculture wais so slow in New Zealand 
that the small farmers and the landless people thought 
it n(^ceHsary to pass laws for the purpose of hastening 
economic dcwelopment:, so 1 ;liat the country might not 
long remain a vast, thinly populated sheep-run, but 
might sooji become a cl(,)sely settled agricultural com- 
munity. 

These facts explain to a large extent why the holding 
of large tracts of land has been such a burning question 
almost from the time of the first settlement. A class 
struggle has been going on between the large run-holders, 
on the one hand, and the small sheep raisers and agri- 
culturists, on the other, a struggle in which the large 
holders for a long time had the upper hand, though the 
small farmers were in the end victorious, by means of the 
ballot and the political revolution of iSyo. 

In the North Island so large an area was covered wdth 
forest, and conflicts with tlu“ natives were so frequent, 
that the progress of pastoral pursuits was 
retarded. But in the South Island the Origin of 
wide fertile plains of Canterbury offered barge Holdings 
a tempting field for pastoral life. On 
these plains occurred the most classic examples of laud 
grabbing that New Zealand has seen. And yet, the early 
land regulations seem to have been expressly designed to 
pn'vi'iu the creation of large estates. The public lands 
of Canterbury were originally opened for sale at £3 an 
acre, later at £2. The purchaser .selected and applied for 
his land, and, on payment of the price, received a license 
to occupy. The land was then surveyed and a Crown 
grant was issued . The price was high as compared with 
the price of land in other parts of the Colony, and was 
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expressly designed to insure close settlement, in accord- 
ance witli tiie Wakefield policy. 

How then was it possible to acquire large holdings? 
The explanation lies in the fact that until land was i:)ur- 
chased from the Crown it could be rented for pasturage 
purposes at a nominal rental of .Ci i:)er loo acres. A 
tenant pasturing sheep under these lictiuses field the laud 
subject to tile right of any settler to select and pay the 
Government for any part of it; whereupon the slieep- 
farmer’s license ceased as to that part. His occupancy 
was intended to be temporary, and subordinate to the 
claims of the farmer when the farmer should arrive. 

But the wishes of the shecpfarmcr bj'’ no means 
coincided with the intentions of the founders of the 
Struggle province. It was not long before a 

between Squat- limited munlicr of squatters lield im- 
tors and Small rnense areas — indeed all the liest lands 
Farmers jirovince - under lii'cnses to 

depasture. They next directed their ell'orl.s toward 
retaining possession without purchasing the land. In 
this they succeeded to a large extent, as is sliown by the 
great holdings in Canterbury, which have descended to 
the present generation like the lands of the great county 
families in England. 

The methods adopted were as various as they were 
ingenious. For example, for each sliepherd’s liul; they 
received by law what was called a iire-cmiitive right 
over 50 acres besides a homestead pre-emptive riglit 
over 250 acres. For every 38 1-2 chains of wire fenc- 
ing erected they received a pre-emptive right over 50 
acres. The squatter wa.s thus granted the first right to 
buy the areas in question, but without being compcllcfl 
to do so for a number of years, so that by running suli- 
division fences up all the watered valleys and across all 
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open flats nearly the whole" ranch could be secured 
against purchase by outsiders. 

“ Gridironing ” consisted in buying a series of 20-acre 
sections so surveyed as to leave 19 acres unbought be- 
tween each two sections bought; and as no one could buy 
less than 20 acres without going to auction, the alternat- 
ing 19-acre sections were left to be occupied by the 
runhokler. 

“Spotting” consisted in buying small sections of 
from 20 to 100 acres so as to include all the available 
creeks, rendering the adjoining ridges secure from pur- 
chase owing to lack of water. A close watch was kept 
on strangers, and if it was supposed that they desired to 
purchase any piece of land, the runholder sent post haste 
to the land office and forestalled them. One writer has 
said that “ a man wanting a bit of land had to take as 
matiy precautions as he would in Scotland to stalk a stag 
in a well-preserved deer forest.” A settler was looked 
on as an intruder and a mean fellow, if he outwitted the 
runholder and secured a piece of land which the latter was 
supposed to occupy merely pending closer settlement. 
When a " cockatoo,” as the small settler was called, 
managed to secure land, the runholder took care to 
leave a narrow strip of land between their holdings so that 
the whole cost of fencing must be borne by the “ cocka- 
too.” 

For a long time the political power was in the hands 
of the large landholders, who made the laws and spent 
the public funds on roads which fronted 
their lands. In some ways they encour- Political Power 
aged immigration, but were unwilling of the Squatters 
to cu t up their estates and sell the land to 
small farmers, even at a high price. They had the 
EnglLli idea of building up a great landed estate and 
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fcMindiiig i.i family. Newcomer.^, In their view, bhould 
settle in the back blocks, as they had done, for tiun-e 
was still much unoccupied land,, particularly in tlio 
Nf)rth Island. Why .should immigi-ants who !cm,',w 
nothing of pioneer life be allowed to dispossess (he old 
settlers, who had built up tlie country? Besides, sheep 
farming- was an industry that should be carrie<l on on a 
large seali;, and much of the land was not well .suited to 
agriculture. In fact, it must not be thought that all of 
the argument was on the side of the small farnu'r, for it 
would not be difficult to present a plausibh! (xise foi' the 
large landholders, who think that they have been very 
badly treatt^d and that the Dominion would have been 
just as prosperous if they had been let alrnie tind if the 
country had been allowed to develop in the natural way, 
without any governnient:d interference. 

But immigrants continued to arrive in large numbers; 
the number of small farnu'rs iii<'reaH('d ; also tin.' number 
of shepherds and agricultural labourers; 

Farmers " *’'’tall sliopkoeper.s, formed a 

strong and growing party, whose inter- 
ests were largely opposed to those of tin; large l,and- 
holders, and who, when they obtained tlie political power 
in 1890, under the leadership of Ballance, proceeded to 
apply a .series of legishitive remedies to the evils of land 
monopoly. (Reeves, “State Experiments," Ch. 2; 
Ch. 6.) 

A. THE LAND FOR SETTLEMEN'I’S ACT.S 
Mciasures were introduced by Rolleston, Sir George; 
Grey, and Ballance, at variou.s times, having for their 
Compulsory object the acquisition and cutting up of 
Purchase and large estates for closer settlem(;nt. But 
Subdivision “ The Leind for Settlements Act, 1892,” 
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which was passed under the guidance of the Hon. (after- 
wards Sir) John McKenzie, forms the substantial start- 
ing-point of this policy. This Act " authorized the pur- 
chase from private individuals of suitable properties for 
subdivision into small farms not exceeding 320 acres in 
extent.” (Year-Book, 1894, p. 204.) The Government 
was authorized to expend ^£150,000 a year in this manner, 
but t here was to be no compulsory purchase. In debating 
the bill in the Council, the Hon. E. C. J. Stevens, of 
Canterbury, .said: 

" I am glad to hear the honourable gentleman’s assurance that 
he did not mean that in the near future, or at any other time, it was 
intended to seize land compulsorily . . . My own view is that, 

so long as there is any land belonging to the Crown, and so long as 
there is a prospect of acquiring land from the natives, it would be 
infinitely better to exhaust that chance of obtaining land for the 
people before resorting to any steps of this character. . . I do 
not think that tiie Government will be succe.ssful in obtaining bar- 
gains, and, it it is not successful in obtaining bargains, then there 
w ill be no inerenient enjoyed by the farmer in any degree cominen- 
surate with tliat which he would obtain if he settled on the waste 
lands of the Crown.” (Pfirliameiuary Debates, Vol. 78, p. 319, 
Sept. 23, 1892.) Referring to tlie Act of 1892, the Year-Book for 1894 
says; " An extension of the provisions of the Act would prove bene- 
ficial in providing homes for a largo class of persons, who, from inex- 
perience cir oLlier reasons, arc in a measure prohiiiited from occupying 
tlic waste lands of the Crown; and, moreover, as the pi'operties ac- 
ciuircd an: all more or less improved, they seem to .alford to the small- 
farmer cla,s,s of the Old Country an opening for Imilding up homes 
for themselves where their previous experience will be of use, instead 
of having to learn — often by sad experience — the methods adapted 
to a new and wild country.” 

'Fhe Government found, as Mr. Stevens bad prophe- 
sied, that it was difficult to purchase suitable estates 
on ” reasonable ” terms. The Act of 
A 892 was therefore repealed and "The Th® Hind for 
Land lor bettlernents Act, 1S94, was 
passed, giving the power of compulsory 
purchase in cases where the Board could not agree with 
the owner a-s to terms of sale, the amount payable to 
the owner to be decided by a Compensation. Court with 
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full powers. Also, the amount which nuj;hL In; cxiKuuIed 
yearly was increased to £250,000. (Year- Look, 1895, 
P. 253-) 

The Act has been amended a number of (ime:;, was 
consol iclatcd in 1900, and again in r<)oH. 'I'lu; amount 
wliidi may be expended yearly is limU»‘fl lo £750,000. 
Properties are purchased under the advice; of a Board 
of Land Purchase Coraraissionens. 'I'he lands are 
divided into small farms, and leased at a 4 i -2 [)ercon(. 
rental on a capital value sufficient to cover the total 
cost of the estate, including cost of survey, roads, etc. 
Formerly a lease in perpetuity was given, but now the 
lease is for 33 years with a perpetual right; of renewal for 
successive terms of 33 years on a rent to be determined 
by revaluation. 

Where the price could not be agreed on, it was 
formerly fixed by a judge of the Supri'inc ('ourl and two 
assessors, one chosen by the ( lovernment 
Valuation by and one l>y the owner, but this system 
Self-assessment proved highly unsatlsfaidory ; tin; litiga- 
tion was protracted and costly: find there 
was a flagrant conflict of opinion l)etwc('a alleg('d e.xperts 
as to the value of the land. For example, in the case of 
the last estate acciuired under this ays((;m, there was a 
difference of no less than £30,000 betwts'ii the average 
valuations of the property by the Covc'rnment ;ind the 
owner, the average of the Government’s valuation being 
.Cioo,OGO and that of the owner £130,000. 'IN > overcome 
these difficulties it was enacted in iqoH that I he conn)ca- 
sation payable to the dispos.sessed owner should be the 
unimproved value of the land as appe.'u-iiig in tin; vrdiia- 
tion roll upon which the owner ha.s been paying rates, 
plus 10 per cent, of the total value up to £50,000, and au 
additional 5 per cent, on the value iu excess of that 
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amount. The amount payable for improvements is still 
estimated by the Compensation Court. To the total 
amount so ascertained another 2 per cent, is added by way 
of compensation for the compulsory taking. (Year- 
Book, 1909, p. 666. Land for Settlements Act, 1908, 
Section 31.) 

Naturally, this system of compensation disgusts the 
large landowner and vastly amuses the proletariat. 
The " wool-king ” is placed upon the horns of as pretty 
a dilemma as ever was constructed. If he seeks to have 
his property valued at a low figure he reduces the amount 
of his land tax but increases the risk of its being pur- 
chased by the State for closer settlement. If, on the 
other hand, he increases his valuation, as he may do, he 
avoids the risk of being expropriated, but subjects him- 
self to high rates and taxes. 

This method of self-assessment is not new in New 
Zealand, for something very similar was contained in 
“ The Land and Income Asse.ssment Act, 

1891.” According to this Act, if the The Cheviot 
owner was dissatisfied with tlie Govern- listate 
ment’s valuation, he could call on the 
Commissioner to either reduce the valuation to the 
owner’s estimate, or to purchase the property at that 
valuation. The classical example is that of the Cheviot 
Estate, consisting of 84,755 acres, which was purchased 
by the Government in the year 1893 for £260,220. The 
property had itoen assessed under the Act at £304,826, 
but the trti.slccs of the estate objected to the valuation 
and addressed £i letter to the Commissioner of taxes, call- 
ing upon hiriT to reduce the valuation to their valuation 
of £ 260 , 220 , or to take the property at that price. Four 
special valuations were then made, all of them higher 
tlian the trustees’ valuation, and the Government took 
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over the property at that price, and prorxx'ded 1o divide 
it among a large number of tenants. 'J'he Irusk'cs were 
very much dissatisfied at being out-bluiTc;d l)y tlie 
Government. Many of the tenants got leasir. which 
have since greatly inci'eased in value and li:iv(; made 
small fortunes out of their holdings. On Marcli 31, 
1909, there were 312 tenants holding 7,5, .'5H4 acres of tliis 
land, and paying a yearly rental of £i.:|,,5X7. The invest - 
meat has been a fairly good one for the Govenmient, 
but excellent for tlie leaseholders. (Y(';ir-lh)ok, TiSy^, 
p. 264. Year-Book, 1909, p. 516.) 

Tlie number of properties acquired by tlie State 
under the Land for Settlements Act, up to M arcli 31,1 909 
was 187. The total area anpiired was 
Lands Acquired I,I9,5,2yi acres, and the total cost to 
and Divided the State;, including the cost; of roads, 
was £5,591), 680. 'ri'ic total in(;ouu; 

for the year, in rents and inti;rest, was 11250,(123, wliilc; 
the interest paid for llu; money borrow('d was (1215,828, 
giving a balance of £34,795. 'I'he total number of tenants 
was 4,413. (Year-Book, 1909, pp. 316-52.1. Ihiblic 
Accounts of New Zealand, 1909,. pp. 104 109.) 

The lands are leased in art;as of 640 acres of first -class 
land, and in areas of 2,000 acres, when the land is of tin; 
second-class. Of the total area, 678,923 acres .-irc held 
under leases in perpetuity, 155,982 acres under renew- 
able lease, and 218,735 acres under small gi-azlng-nm 
leases and short tenures. The proii(Ttii;s ha\‘(' all b('en 
purchased with money borrowed from .abroad. 'I'lu; 
interest on these loans must be remitted to tin' foreign 
bondholder, and tbe only surplus whicli accrues to llu> 
State is the diircronce between the rent.s received and 
the interest paid on the loans plus the incidental 
expenses. Up to March 31, 1909, this difference was a 
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minus quantity, since the rents received were £i ,7x0,032 , 
while the Interest paid was £1,331,980, and the incidental 
expenses were £452,681. The balance shown in the 
accounts, and the sinking fund deposited with the 
Public Trustee have evidently been derived from loans. 
(Year-Book, 1909, p. 522.) 

The administration of the Act, therefore, has in- 
volved a loss to the Government, although closer settle- 
ment has been promoted and many small farmers have 
been greatly benefited. In the words of the Year-Book; 

“ The acquisition of lands under the Lands for Settlement Act 
has proved beneficial in providing homes for a large class of men 
of moderate capital who shrink from the rough work of breaking in 
a new country, or who, having accumulated capital, prefer open 
counti-y near civilization." 

The main defect in the policy is that the Government 
has not tried to make a profit out of the transactions, but 
has administered the Act for the benefit 
of the small farmei's with too little regard Defects of the 
for the interests of other classes of the Policy 
people. Had the lands been lea.sed under 
a system which allowed of reappraisal of the rents at 
stated intervals, as under the renewable lease established 
in 1907, the State might have thus secured the “ unearned 
increment.” Or, had the tenants been allowed to pur- 
chase the freehold of these lands, the State could have 
devoted the. proceeds of the sales to the purchase and 
division of other estates, and this process might have 
gone on indefinitely, without borrowing so much money 
fi'om abroad, while the freeholders would have been 
more contented than the present leaseholders are, and 
might have contributed something to the public revenue 
Ixy way of a land-tax. The renewable lease is a vast 
improvement on the lea.se in perpetuity, but does not 
lessen tlie need for continual I'ecoiirse to the foreign 
money-market for further loans. 
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'I'he difficulties in the wny of mntinuiiiK flic [policy 
of purchasing large estates are increasing year lay yc/ar. 

There has been during- receiil years 
Temporary a marked rise in land values due partly 
I'ollcy to high prices for staph; prodiicfs, such 

as wool and mutton, i)ar(lv to (lie build- 
ing of railways and other public works, and parily lo the 
Slate’s entering the market as a large bu>('r of land. 
The result has been a boom in land vahu's. Itvery 
year it becomes more difficult for the Slate to I-)uy kind 
at a price which will allow of subdivision and leasing at 
rentals which tenants can afford to pay. So tlie State 
cannot go on indefinitely investing millions in land and 
remitting the greater iiart of the rents abroad by way of 
interest. Also, as has been shown, a large Stale tenantry 
is a political force, and just as they htn-e clamored for the 
freehold so in times of dejiression llu'y may clamor for :i 
reduction of their rents and thus imperil the fiit:iiici;tl 
stability of the Dominion. S[H‘aking in X007 Sir Joseph 
Ward said ; 

“ I wtJiilfl like to awk how many hotiourahle nn'mliefn ace pre- 
pared to continue ohtainiiii' loans year alter year in order lo carry 
on the lands for sel llenient on the pn'si'iit system. 'Ilicre is not u 
member of the Hotise who, realizing Ids n-sponsiliililics, will contra- 
dict me wlien I ulfim) tliat it would he iinpossihle for tin' Colony to 
go on borrowing and spendinfj £750,000 a year by the issue of 
debentures in order to aiaiiiirc fresli lands for nettleineat. . . . 

The position is an impossible one." 

In the same yetir the attorney general admit led that 
the State had to pay too much for a great part of the laud 
taken, and that, in a time of depresstoii, either the ('rown 
tenatit would have to pay more rent or else ask the 
State to take the burden from him. Ilow the tenant wus 
to pay more rent in times of dcpres.sion the Attorney- 
General did not explain, and the onl3' conclusion is that 
the loss would fall on the State. 
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Summing up the results of the land-for-settlements 
policy, it may be said that while it has placed many 
settlers on the land it has done so at too great a cost 
and at too great a risk to the community. For these 
reasons the State has recently turned its attention to 
another method of inducing subdivision — the pro- 
gressive taxation of large estates. 

B. THE GRADUATED LAND TAX 
It seems likely that the graduated land tax will be 
increasingly used as a more rapid and less costly means 
of bringing about closer settlement, closer Settle- 
This method was first adopted in 1891, inent without 
but before the year 1907 the scale of tax- Cost to the 
ation in force had no very marked effect Government 
in breaking up the large estates. The tendency in this 
direction was largely negatived by family subdivision and 
other methods of evasion. The ingenuity displayed in 
avoiding the tax was worthy of the best traditions of the 
legal profession. The Hon. Robert McNab in a recent 
speech gave an interesting example. A man with £50,000 
worth of land would sul^dividc it into five parts and make 
a bogus sale of four paiTs to four of his shepherds for 
£10,000 apiece. The supposed buyer paid £5 on account 
and gave the owner a mortgage for £9,995. When the 
officer who purchases land for closer settlement called, 
he was referred to the four shepherds as owners. The 
individual areas were useless for subdivision after the 
shepherds liad retained the areas which by law they were 
entitled to retain on purchase by the State. Thus the 
real owner escaped fi'oni the operation of the Land for 
Settlements Act. When the taxation officer arrived to 
ask for the graduated land tax, he also was referred to 
the shepherd, who admitted that the land belonged 
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nominally to him, but claimed to have no gradualcd lax 
to pay siiu-e he was onlillcd to deduct I'nmi the total 
value the valuoof Iho mortgage of £9,905. 'riici-.hci)lH'rfl, 
of’ couihc, could nol pay interest on the iiiortgagc, so Ik- 
leased the projicrty to tlu' niortgaget', the rent being 
fixed at tilt' same amount as the interest on the mortgage. 
Fiirtliermore, the mortgage moneys became due on 
demand and the real owner could at any time rcsttme 
possession. Meantime the owner’s sheep grazed till over 
the property, and everyone was happy except the tax 
gatherer. (Parliamentary Debates, Vol. 1.JI, p. 58, 
Sept. 18, 1907.) 

The Hon. Dr. Findlay, the Attorney General, 
explained no less than eight different devices for CA ading 
the tax. It was known that, the State 
Evasions lost .C 19,000 in two years by these 

cxj)cdicnls. What the total loss was 
cannot even be giicssc'd. The chief means of 

evasion were bogu.s partnerships, (luc-man conijxinics, 
eollu.sh’c sales and lea.scs, declaration.s of IrnsI, and 
nominal gifts. A connnon device, of course, was to cut 
the property up amongst meniliers of the family but to 
continue to work it n.s one estate. (Parliamentary l.ie- 
bates, Vol. 141, p. 480, Dct. 10, 1907.) 

The Land and Tucomc Assessment Act, TP07, was 
designed to in-event evasion a.s well a.s (o bring about a 
further subdivksion of large c.states. 'il'lio 
Incrt'iiaing the tax is so high on large estates that it 
Criuluateii Tux will either compt'l tlic owners to sdl their 
property or it will largtdy augnuMit tlie 
revenue from land taxation. The following example 
will sliow the effect of the now law. Under the old 
system an estate of the unimproved value of £140,000 
might be nominally subdivkled among a family of ti'ii 
who would then pay graduated tax at 5-iGd. iii (he 
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pound, which would amount each 3'ear to a little over 
£182. Under the new Act the estate would be treated 
as a single estate, and would be taxed at 4 i -5d. in the 
pound, which would jdeld a yearly contribution of 
£2,450, since joint owners are assessed jointlj" and 
severally and joint occupiers as if they were joint owners. 

On an estate worth £200,000 the graduated lax. is 
2 1-2 per cent., and tliis, with the ordinary land tax in 
addition, would amount to £5,833. If the owner lived 
out of New Zealand and came within the definition of an 
absentee, his total tax on such a property would be £8,- 
750 ; 15s., or 3.15 per cent, on the unimproved value. 

The following table affords comparison between 
the old and the new rates, to which in every case should 
be added the ordinarj'’ land tax of id. in the pound, and, 
in the ca.se of absentees, 50 per cent, should be added to 
the graduated tax; (Pai hamentary Debates, Vol. 141, 
P- 39 -) 


Unimproved Valin: 

f .radii lUd T i\ it 
Old Rate 

Graduated Tax at New Rate 
Increased by 25 percent. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

40,000 

H.'i 


50,(DOO 

208 

.313 

60,000 

281 

450 

70.000 

365 

612 

So, 000 

458 

800 

00,000 

562 

1,012 

100.000 

677 

1.250 

150,000 .1 

1,407 

2.813 

200,000 1 

1 

2..396 

5,000 


The laud tax, together with other legislation and the 
natural teudencj' toward the division of large estates, a 
tendency not so strong in pastoral as „ , 

m agncultural countries, has doubtless 
had some effect in reducing the size of 
the great estates. The Official Year-Book says; 
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“ It would appear that there has been a reducliou ia the total 
held in areas of jo.ooo acres and over <»f 2,797,«5ti acres during 
tlie period 1S89-1906. Purchases by Govcrnnieul; cnntrilnitcHl to 
this result, but only to the extent of about one-third, voluntary 
subdivision accounting for the balance. The average area lu.ld by 
owneis of 10,000 aeres and upwards shows a steady decteast! since 
1889, as follows; (Year-Book, 1909, p. 448,) 


Year 

1889.. 

1892- 

1902.. 

1906.. 


Average area held 
’2‘ji024 

28,312 

23,00)1 


An official return presented to Parliament during- 
the session of 1906 showed that there were 63 rural 
estates with an unimproved value of £50,000 and up- 
ward, 14 with an unimproved value of £100,000 and 
upward, one estate of 218,866 ai'ros valued at £214,978, 
and one of loi ,221 acre.s valued at £27(1,1 18. Tin; capitid 
value of these great estates was £296,990 and £335,405. 
It is misleading to quote vodues for purposes of compari- 
son, because land values have risen greatly in the last 
decade. The great estates show a considerable decline 
both in number and acreage. In 1896--97 I here were 
501 holdings of lo.ooo acres and over, <;ontainlng 54 per 
cent, of the total acreage of occupicti lands, and in 1908- 
09 there were 470 of such holdings, containing 43 per 
cent, of the total acreage. In 1896-97 there wito 112 
holdings of 50,000 acres and over, comprising 30 per 
cent, of the total acreage, while in 1908 09 there were 
only 84 estates of this class, comprising only 22 pea- cent, 
of the total acreage. (Year-Book, 1909, p. 443.) 'I'ho 
following figures as to acreage .show a considerable 
reduction In the number of great estatcis since 1892: 
(Government Valuation of Land Department, 1907, 
E,I7A.) 
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Acres 1893 

10.000 and under 20,000 148 

20.000 and under 30,000 45 

30.000 and under 40,000..... 30 

40.000 and under ,50,000 ■ 9 

,50,000 and under 7,5,000 14 

7.5.000 and under 100,000 6 

[00,000 and under 1,50,000 4 

[50,000 and over 6 

Total holding over 100,000 acres 262 


The new taxes imposed by the Act of 1907, of which 
the full amount was not to be levied until 1910, will be a 
heavy burden for the owners of estates 
having an unimproved value of £40,000 Heavy Taxation, 
and over, and will surely compel them to of Large Estates 
sell or otherwise divide their holdings. 

In fact, a number of estates already have been cut up. 
(Parliamentary Debates, Vol. 147, p. 719, Oct. 29, 1909.) 
Naturally, these measures have been hotly assailed by 
the large landowners. A newspaper which supported the 
new law was accirsed in its own columns of "doing its 
best to turn a colony of self-reliant, hardworking people 
into a race of slouching cadgers who in another generation 
will want to give up work altogether for the congenial 
pastime of filching the property of those who have any- 
thing left to be stolen, if the latter have not already left 
the country.” The Hon. Plenry Scotland said in the 
Council : 


'■ hu-, thus IS a socialist bill. I suppose it is only the first of 
many sociali.st bills. We shall have plenty of them J)y-and-by‘ 
until we shall have frightened capital, we shall have induced all 
empIoy(.'r,s to go into the UankriipLcy Court, and the English money 
msirket will be closed against us. . . With regartl to the largo 
landowners, I think we ought to bear in mind that they have not 
been the unmitigated curse some people would make them out to be 
to the colony. Who started the. frozen meat industry? Did those 
blethering trades-unionists and socialists start it? No. It was 
started by these desiiised and pensecuted landowners," (Parlia- 
mentary Debates, Vol. 141, p. 494, Oct. lo, 1907.) 
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C. LIMITATION OF AREAS 
During the session of 1906 the (.'tovertiinonl hrought 
inabill to limit the holdings in rural landsof anyiiidivkl- 
ual or company to ail unimproved valxie. 
Proposal to £50,000. '1 he hill tiu;l with si loug op- 

<riI«rdlSs PO»Hionand wasdn.pped. I5y “The I .and 
Laws Amendment Act, 1907 ” it: was 
made illegal to acquire from the ("rown tmy land, if such 
land, together with all other land owuotl or txv’iqiiid hy 
the applicant under any tenure, woiiltl cxcef'd 5,000 
acres of third class land, 2,000 acres of second class land 
or 640 acres of first class land.' Tlic result is tlial any 
land sold by the State after 1907 will not he freely market - 
able by the owner. He cannot sell to anyone who 
would thereby acquire more tlnm the area which he is 
entitled to hold. Very stringent provisions are inserted 
for enforcing compliance with this l:iw. fLand Laws 
Amendment , 1907, Sections 9;y ](io.) 

There can he no ([iiestion that llu' peoph* as a whole 
approve of the attempt to disintegrate tin' large estates. 
The motive ciin hardly be said to he liiat of expropriat- 
ing the capitalist as a capitalist, for im .serious agitation 
has been made to increase the income tax. 'I'lie ehief 
arguments for the special taxation of land are that 
there is a limited area and that a largt: p;irt of it is heir! 
hy a few persons. The small hmdholdi'rs are ]ir>t taxed 
at all. The Austrian oixmomist, Monger, has noted that 
in England the socialist movement d ireet s i t s mi 1 in a 1 1 a ck 
against landed property and concerns itself but lit I le with 
profits and property in capital, while (ierman socialists 
see in movable capital and interest' the root of all eco- 
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nomic evil. In this respect New Zealand is more like 
England, where landed property is concentrated in a 
few hands, and the people are determined that there 
shall be no great landlords, as in England, and no 
absentee landlords, as in Ireland. 

Some writers have predicted that the appetite for re- 
form by taxation will grow, and that the taxation will be 
increased and the exemptions diminished 
until all the rentwill be taken and theland 
jrractically confiscated, according to the socialism 
proposals of Henry George. But the land- 
less man, when he becomes a landholder, ceases to be a 
single-taxer and is strongly opposed to socialism. The 
land legislation of New Zealand, although apparently 
socialistic, is producing results directly opposed to 
socialism by converting a lot of dissatisfied people into 
stanch upholders of private ownership of land and other 
forms of private jiroperty. 'Fhe small farmers, then, are 
breaking away from their former allies, the working 
people of the towns, who now find themselves in the 
minority, l)ut wlio are increasing in numbers and who 
will demand, sooner or later, a larger share in the prod- 
uct of industry as the price of loyalty to the capitalistic 
system. 
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C. LIMITATION OF AREAS 
During the session of 1906 the Govormiieiit- hi'ought 
in a bill to limit the holdings ill I'ural lands of any individ- 
ual or company to an unimi)n?M'd v.iliir 
Proposal to of £50,000. The bill nicU\ il li .slruiie, op- 
ol Holdings position and was dropi lei I . h >’ 1 1 1 < ■ I ,a ik 1 
Laws Ainendnicnt Ad, ipoy” ii was 
made illegal to acquire from the Crown any land, if such 
land, together with all other land owned or occuined by 
the applicant under any tenure, would cxi-ei'd 5,000 
acres of third class land, 2,000 acres of second class land 
or 640 acres of first class land.* 'The result is (hat any 
land sold by the State after 1907 will not be frcidj- market- 
able by the owner. He cannot sell to anyone who 
would thereby acquire more than the area which lie is 
entitled to hold. Very slringeiit provisions mo inserted 
for enforcing compliance with this law. (land Laws 
Amendment, 1907, Sections 36, 9;cioo.) 

There can be no ((uestion tliat (ho pt'oi'ile as a whole 
approve of the attempt to disinlegnili! (lie large ('states. 
The motive can liardly be said to be (hat of c.xpropriat- 
ing the CHi)llali.st as a capilalisl, for no serious agitation 
has boon made to increase the iiiconu' tax. 'riu; chief 
argmnenls for the special taxalion of land are that, 
there is a limited area and that a large [lart of it is held 
by a few pensons. The small landholders are not (axed 
at all. The Austrian cconoiui,st, Meager, has noted that; 
in England the socialist moveniont directs its main at tack 
against landed profiorty and conceni.s itself but lit tie with 
profits and properly in capital, while C.erm.'in socialists 
sec In movable capital and interest the mot. of all eco- 
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nomic evil. In tliis respect New Zealand is more like 
England, where landed pi'operty is concentrated in a 
few hands, and the people are determined that there 
shall be no great landlords, as in England, and no 
absentee landlords, as in Ireland. 

Some writers have predicted that the appetite for re- 
form by taxation will grow, and that the taxation will be 
increased and the exemptions diminished 
nntil all the rentwill be taken and theland f J 
jM-actically confiscated, according to the soSaHsm” 
proposals of Henry George. But the land- 
less man, when he becomes a landholder, ceases to be a 
single-taxer and is strongly opposed to socialism. The 
land legislation of New Zealand, although apparently 
socialistic, is producing results directly opposed to 
socialism by converting a lot of dissatisfied people into 
stanch upholders of private ownenship of land and other 
forms of private property. The small farmers, then, are 
breaking away from their former allies, the working- 
people of the towns, who now find themselves in the 
minority, but who are increasing in numbers and who 
will demand, sooner or later, a larger share in the prod- 
uct of industry as the price of loyalty to the capitalistic 
system. 



CHAPTER IV 


ROADS AND RAILWAYS 

Tina (;,irly Eui-opean settlements in Nenv Zoiil.-ind, 
like those in America, were establishiKl on or near the 
sea-coast, with a rugged and almost inaccc;ssil)le back 
country, into which the settlements extended by means 
of roads. The numerous rivers, few of which were navi- 
gable, were a hindrance rather than a help to eoramuni- 
cation, particularly in time of flood, when bridges wei'e 
carried away, fords rendered impassable, and even ferries 
were not to be relied upon. Because of the abundant rain- 
fall, varying from twenty inches or less in the interior of 
('anlerbnry to one hundred inches or more in sonic parts 
of (lie West Coast, ordinary unmetalled roads were 
quite useless for wheeled vehicles during many months 
of the yi'ar. i'eople Iravelled on foot, on hor.seback, or 
by bullock sledges that movi'd along at a snail's pace 
through mud and mire. In remote parts of the I lominion 
these jiriinitive conditions have continued to the ])resont 
day. “ This may be Cod’s own country,” said a settler 
in one of the bade blocks, ” but we have the devil’s own 
roads." 

Tlie early .sottkirs fully realized their neoil of roads, 
and their leaders sought to provide funds for nudriiig 
them. Edward Cibbon Wakdield, the founder of tlic 
New Zealand Company, held that the Company’.s land 
should be sold at a " sufficient ” price, and that the 
revenue tlicrefrom should be .spent on immigration and 
liublic. works, chiefly roads and bridges. (Reeves, State 
Experiments, Vol. i, Chap. 6.) In the company’s 
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settlement at Wellington the price of land was fixed at 
£l an acre. The Canterbury Association, which bought 
a large quantity of land from tlie Company, at first sold it 
to settlers at £3 an acre, but the price was soon reduced 
to £ 2 . From 1853 to 1873 the Province of Canterbitry 
sold 1,101,583 acres of Crown lands, for which it received 
£2,203,166, a large part of which was spent on I'oads and 
bridges. At first the making of roads was in the hands 
of the Provincial Council, but in the year 1863 road dis- 
tricts were created, governed by boards elected by the 
rate-payers, and having power to levy rates for the 
construction and maintenance of roads. But the 
Provincial Council continued to spend large sums of 
money on certain important works, and gave, besides, 
large grants to the road boards. (Handbook of 1875, 
article by W. M. Maskell.) 

The Province of CRago and all the other provinces 
adopted a similar policy, and were more or less active in 
the construction of roads, deriving their 
funds from taxation, as well as from the 
sale of crown land.s, but in the year 1876 
the provincial governments were abolished, and the 
Crown lands wt're taken over by the general Government. 
From this time the construction and maintenance of 
roads wa,s chidly in the hands of the road boards, coun- 
ties, and other local governing bodies, but lai'ge subsidies 
wore granted them by the general Government, which 
also carried on important works of its own for the opening 
of new divstricts and the improvement of those already 
settled. From the year 1870 to March 31, 1900, the 
sum of £8,331,016 was expended on roads out of the 
Public Works Fund, and doubtless a far greater sum was 
spent by the variou.s local bodie.s. (Public Works State- 
ment, 1909, p. 3.) Probably not less than £25,000,000 
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has bci'u spent, upnii roads and l>ridt;'es I’rom lln- lu'jpn- 
liiiiK <)! the Colony until the present: tinu'. A lai'Ke itarl: 
of this amount, has been |)ro('i.ire(l fry loanti, the ueiu'ral 
( '<ov(U'nni(!nt; aloiKJ liaviiii’’ liorrowed morei Ihaii .(Jo.ooo- 
000 for this iHirpose; anolli(!r laiKc i)arl; has conie from 
the sale or leasing- of Crown lands; and a third part, 
ai;o larne, has been tlerived from taxation. That the 
ilevt'lopment. resnltintf Crom tliis eKp<mdilme iuvs many 
time's re[)aid the outlay is snl’lieienlly sliown by the 
fart, that the unimproved value of laiul in the year !(>o<) 
was estinnilt'd at, Tf 7a,7.so,p.|iS. (Yt.'ar-Hook, 1909, 
P- 3a7') Whether the benelits derivt'd fntm this expen- 
dilnrc have been e((nitably dislribiiled aimtii^ tin' peoide 
in dil’ft'rmil partsof the (a.)untry is jinothm- (piestion. 

The aelivity of the provincial j,;overnmeiifs in the 
IniiklinK of roads was obviously due to thihr etmtrol over 
the Crown lands, as well as to the fact 
Uoiids nml that tin' settlers h:td not ciipiial (aifli- 

Laiul VuluoM cieiil for ('ttlerprises of stteh mat>nitude.. 

h'or th(' saitK' reasoit, wht'ti railw.tys went 
projtx'.letl, the pooiile ttatitrally ox()eeled the, pntviucial 
goverrmienls to provide (lit! inottey, either from the 
sale of Crown lands or from lottns effeoteil in England 
on the security of the pultlic credit, which was htrgcly 
tiependent on tlie. valtie of l.'iuds, jHtblie nut! jwivate. 
Private companies, (.x.Thtips, might. Inive been formed 
if tlto provinces had been willing to gttttranlee their 
tlehcntures or to make large gnints of itiiblie hind ; but 
there was no large supply of private eapital in the {'oiony, 
and no atlnictions sufficient to induce British etipitttlists 
to engage in what must have seemed to Llmm simdl and 
imimnnising enterprises. 

The iinsl railway in New Zealttiid was inidertttken 
by the Provincial Govenuuent of t.lantorburv in the 
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year i860 for the purpose of connecting the town 
of Christchurch with the port of 
Lyttelton, from which it is separated ^ot ClluSriblc 
by a high range of hills. At this time the 
total population of the Colony, exclusive of Maoris, wa.s 
barely 80,000, while the population of Canterbury was 
not over 20,000. The opening of the first part of the line, 
between Christchurch and Fcrrymead junction, wa.s cele- 
brated with great rejoicing on December i, 1863, and the 
great tunnel, over a mile and a half in length, was opened 
on December i, 1867. It was an important work, con- 
necting the capital city and the interior of the Province 
with the magnificent harbour of Lyttelton, and without 
it the development of the Province would have been 
retarded for many years. A little later the Province 
built another line; running southward from Christchurch 
to the Sclwyn River. (Handbook of 1892, article by 
E. G. Pilcher.) 

In 1863 the Provincial Council of Auckland began 
the construction of a line bolwocn Auckland and Drury, 
chiefly for the purpose of subduing the Maoris of the 
Waikato, but with the idea of ultimately completing 
a main trunk line to Wellington, In the same year the 
Provincial Council of Southland (reunited to Otago in 
1870), obtfiined from Parliament an Act authorizing 
the construction of the Bluff Harbour and Invercargill 
Railway, which wa.s oiiened on February 5, 1867. To 
this period belongs also the Dunedin and Port Chalmers 
Raihvay, constructed by private capital under the gum-- 
antee of the Otago Provincial Council. There were in the 
whole Colony only 46 miles of open railways in 1870, 
when Vogel’s celebrated public works policy was pro- 
mulgated. In 1 872 there were only 65 miles of provincial 
railways; in. 1875 thei-c were only 70 miles open; and 
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h;iH been iipi'nl, upon roads and bridju.'S froni llu; 
niiiS of tho Colony until the proscni: t;iiri<j. A Ia.r1.4i ])art; 
of this ainoiint has Inien proeiin'd by loans, tlie general 
( '.ovi'nuiu’iit aloiu; haviiij.'' l.uuTowed more than . 14 ), 000- 
000 for diis purpose; aiiolln'r large jjart lias conie fioin 
the a;de or leasing ol Crown laiuh;; and a third part, 
also large, lias liei'ii derived from ta.valioii. That tfie 
develo|)ineut resulting from this expemlilure has many 
times repaid the outlay is suJ’tid(;ntly shown liy the 
fact tluit tliti imimiiroved valut' of laud in the year ipoy 
was estimati'd at ,[Ji7j,75m,«>j.S. (Year-Rook, lyot), 
p. 5,57.) Whether the benelils deri\'ed fr<.)m this expen- 
diture have been eiput ably distributed among the iieoiile 
in different parts of the country is another <iuesf ion. 

The activity of the provincial governments in tlio 
building of rotuhs was obviously due to their control over 
the Crown lauds, as well .as to the fact 
Rmulsiviul thtit the settlers had not, ctipital sutfi- 
haml VaUn:8 cieid: for enterprises of such magnitude. 

For the stime reason, when railways wtaa* 
projected, tlie people naturally ex[)ectixl (lie [iror'ineial 
govcM-nmenls to iirovide the money, either from the 
s<alc' of Crown lands or from loans effected in England 
on (he security of the public credit, which w:is largely 
dependent on the value of lauds, public and jirivate. 
Private companies, perhaps, might lijivi' been formed 
if (he provinces had been willing to guarantee' their 
deiientures or to make lar,ge gnmts of public laud; but 
there was no large supply of private i-apital in the colony, 
and no attractions sufficient to indtiee Rritish capitalists 
to engage in what must have seemed to them small and 
unpromising enteriirises. 

The first railway in New Zctiland was nndertaken 
by the Provincial Government of Canterbury in the 
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year i860 for tlie purpose of connecting: the torvn 
of Christchurch with the port of „ . 

Lyttelton, from which it is separated 
by a high range of hills. At this time the 
total population of the Colony, exclusive of Maoris, was 
barely 80,000, while the population of Canterbury was 
not over 20,000. The opening of the first part of the line, 
Iretrveen Christchurch and Ferrymead Junction, was cele- 
brated with great rejoicing on December 1, 1863, and the 
great tunnel, over a mile and a half in length, was opened 
on December 1, 1867. It was an important work, con- 
necting the capital city and the interior of the Province 
with the magnificent harbour of Lyttelton, and without 
it the development of the Province would have been 
retarded for many years. A little later the Province 
built anothcH- line; running southward from Christchurch 
to the Selwyn River. (Handbook of 1892, article by 
E. G. Pilcher.) 

In 1863 the Provincial Council of Auckland began 
the construction of a line between Auckland and Drury, 
chiefly for the purpose of subduing the Maoris of the 
Waikato, but with the idea of ultimately completing 
a main trunk line to Wellington. In the same year the 
Provincial Council of Southland (reunited to Otago in 
1870), obtained from Parliament an Act authorizing 
the construction of the Bluff Harbour and Invercargill 
Railway, which was <ipened on February 5, 1S67. 'I'o 
this period belongs also the Dunedin and Port (dialmcrs 
Railway, constructed by pi'ivate capital under the guar- 
antee of the Otago Provincial Council. There were in the 
whole Colony only 46 miles of open railways in 1870, 
wlien Vogel’s celebrated public works policy was pro- 
mulgated. In 1 872 there were only 65 miles of provincial 
railwa3^s; in 1875 there were only 70 miles open; and 
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■when, in 1876, the provincial govcrnmenls were nliol- 
ished and their public works were take.n over liy tlu; 
general Government, the total amount spc:nl,. by them (tii 
railways, including tlie cost of the Dunedin and Pori 
Chalmers line, was estimated at £1,104,281, iiari; of 
wliicli was deb I , and was assumed by tin; generri 1 ( h 1 vern- 
ment. (Handbook of 1875, article by Jolin Knowles; 
Year Book of 1908, p. 579.) 

From i860 to 1870 the European population of .New 
Zealand was trebled, having increased from 80,000 to 
250,000, notwithstanding that there were almost no 
railways. But people began to feel more and more their 
need in this regard. The provinces had made a good 
beginning, but there was no prospect of the I'ajnd growth 
of their railway systems. Lt fact, there was no system 
at all, but only a few disconnected spurs issuing from the 
chief towns. There was a difference, too, i.n the gauge, 
Canterbury having adopted the Irish gauge of 5 feet, 
6 inches; Otago and Auckland the standard English 
gauge of 4 feet 8 1-2 inches; while the Government, fol- 
lowing the advice of Rcjbcrt Stephenson, recommeiiderl 
a gauge of 5 feet, 6 inches, Init afterwards adopted 5 feet, 
6 inches, as tlie uniform gauge for the whole ('olony. If 
the provinces had gone on with their work, it is probable 
that there would have been two, if not thrci;, dilTerimt 
gauges, with all the resulting inconvenience and loss that 
Australia has suffered from this cause. But the provinces, 
with their limited resources, could not comm.'uid the 
capital necessary for extensive con.sl ruction. This was 
obviously a matter for the general Government to imdtn-- 
take. The time had come for a foi-ward movenusit, 
and it was at this opportune moment that Mr. (after- 
wards Sir) Julius Vogel, proposed his remarkable scheme 
of colonial development. 
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Although the population of the Colony in 1870 uas 
only 250,000, Vogel, who was as much gambler as 
statesman, proposed to borrow within 
the next ten years the enormous sum of Policy of Vogel 
£10,000,000, to be expended in specified 
proportions on immigration, railways, roads, pur- 
chase of native lands, water races for the gold 
fields, and extension of telegraph works. (Handbook 
of 1875, article by John Knowles; Handbook of 1892, 
article by E. G. Pilcher.) As a matter of fact, twice the 
proposed amount was borrowed, for the public debt 
within the next ten years increased from £7,841,891 to 
£28,185,711, while the population increased from 
250,000 to 500,000, so that there was an increase in debt 
per capita from £32 (I155) to £56 ($272). 

The debt would not have been so large if Parliament 
had adopted the whole of Vogel’s plan, for he suggested 
with great wisdom that the Crown lands peviatlons from 
be so administered , by lease or sale, as to Original Plan, 
pay a large part of the cost of the roads through Politi- 
and railways, and that a special tax be Influence 
levied on the owners of lands specially benefited. (Reeves, 
New Zealand, in the Story of Empire Series, p. 144; 
Parsons, The Story of New Zealand, chap. 18.) But 
provincial and local influence was too strong for Vogel. 
Parliament, after a great debate, almost unanimously 
agreed to the alluring proposals involving the borrowing 
and spending <jf vast sums of money, but rejected 
measures which were designed to operate as a check upon 
excessive borrowing, and which would have compelled 
1 he land-owiiors to pay part, at least, of the burden they 
were so eager to shift to the shoulders of a future gener- 
ation. It was no mere coincidence that Parliament was 
at that time chiefly composed of land-holders, among 
whom the sheep-raisers of the South Island exercised a 
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dominating iiiHiience. TJie ImniigriUioii and l’nl)lic; 
Works Act of 1 870 and cognate Acts wen* passed , rnu I the 
Colony entered upon a rapid career of liorrowing, 
expenditure, and internal development. 

The Govermnent had a comprehensive ^ iilaii of 
railway construction, involving (lie coini)l<'lion and 
extension of lines already begun, so as to make ultimately 
two main trunk line.s running the leiigtii of both islands, 
with feeders into the interior wherever a pn hi t al ile 1 rathe 
could be developed. But the pressure of local inlluence 
was so great as to compel many dcwialions from the 
original plan. In some districts railways wm-c- built: far in 
advance of requirements, while in others people w:iited 
long for lines that might have been immediately profit- 
able. Sir Julius Vogel desired aiul expected the railways 
to pay at least the cost of maintenance and interest on the 
borrowed capital (about 5 T-2 per emit.), lull" from every 
part of the colony arose a clamour for a “ fair share ” 
in the public expenditure, and aiipropriations were 
doled out to more than thirty diri'erenl districts, with 
undue regard to political inflence. (Handbook of 1875, 
article from the Neiv Zealand Tlnirx.) No doubt the 
districts having the greatest political inlluence were, as a 
rule, the most populous, but not necessarily the most 
promising or in greatest need of development, 'i'o such 
perversions of the original plan may lie traced mueli of 
the financial failure in railway administration from the 
beginning until the present time. 

The Government was active in the building of rail- 
ways from 1873 to 1877. In the former year (Ik-ic weri', 

. in all, 145 miles of oiien line and 43.1, 

Construction co««b-itctu)ii. In 1 R77 (lu're 

at First were 1,052 miles of open line and only 

251 miles under construction. (Tland- 
book, of 1879, by Janies Hector, p. 81 1.) ''J'hesc were 
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narrow-gauge lines, with severe gradients and sharp 
curves, light' rails and cheap bridges, ‘‘designed with a 
view to the early production of revenue, and at some 
sacrifice of convenience in travelling and in working.” 
Most of these lines were built by contractors, at a cost 
of about £7,000 a mile. (Handbook of 1892, article 
by E. G. Pilcher.) 

The development of the Colony which followed the 
inauguration of the Public Woi'ks Policy was consider- 
able, though not so substantial as many 
have thought. The population increased Development 
by 74 per cent, from 1871 to 1879. In the and Inflation 
previous eight years it had increased 
by 62 per cent. The value of the exports did not increase 
much, perhaps because of the world-wide industrial de- 
pression after 1873. The value of the imports increased 
at first, but afterwards fell. There was a great excess of 
imports from 1872 to 1886, due chiefly to the importation 
of borrowed capital, and after that year tliere was a 
large excess of exports (‘‘Fifty Years of Progress in New 
Zealand"; Year-Book of 1909, p. 637). The value of 
land, especially the lands opened up by the railways, 
increased enormously. Sir James Hector says: 

" Hundreds of thousands of acres, worth, before the advent of 
railway.s, from Si to £3 an acre, were afterward, s sold at in ices 
ranging from £10 to £20 per acre.” (Handbook of 1&70, p. 80.) 

A violent land fever or “ boom ” ensued, which col- 
lapsed in iH79,aiid from which the Colony did not recover 
for many years. Mr. Reeves says: “The , 

boom burst amid much suffering and the Boom 
repentance. Tn some districts three- 
fourths of the prominent colonists were ruined, for the 
price of agricultural produce continued, on the whole, 
to full relentlc.ssly year after year until 1894." (New 
Zealand, p. 148.) Mr, Reeves also says: 
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" It was iifit the ijublic liorrowing of the Colony, Iml the. private 
debts of the colonists, which, following the extraordinary fall it\ tlie 
prices of their raw products between IH;,-? and i.Hy.'j, v)lnngi;d so 
many thousands into disaster. . . . New Zealand is iiinv .a 
pleasant and hij'hly civilized country. Tliat she has lu.'coine so in 
the last thirty years is due cliiefly to the much critici/ed luddii-. 
works policy.” (" New Zealand,” p. 150). 

While thiti is partially correct, and (lie i-rihia of 1879 
wat3 only the inevittible culmination of ;i period of 
development and inflation that began a.s (tarly tm i<S6o, 
it is certain (hat the vast and rapid ('xi)endi(ure of 
borrowed money by the Government acted as a powerfnl 
stimulant to private speculation and borrowing .at a 
time when retrenchment should have been the order of 
the day ;and, while it postponed the coming cri.si,s, grently 
increased its violence when it did ct.)mc. Bcside.s, the 
unwise distribution of pulilic c.xiieudituia', espc'eially 
in the building of unprofitable railway.s, tended lo limit 
the power to borrow later on for j)rulilable iuva'sl meats, 
and thus retarded the development of the country. 

In the four years from 1873 to 1877, 907 mile,s of 
railway were compleled, making an average rjf 251 miles 
a year. In the ten years following, 70] miles were Inillt ; 
in the next ten years only ,304 miles; and in the l('n 
years ending March 3, 1908, only 416 miles were; com- 
pleted; not because the Colony ha<l all the; needed rail- 
ways, nor because none of the ])rojected Hues were likt'ly 
to pay, but chiefly because of the inability of tin; ( hiveni- 
ment to borrow adequate sums; and this may be traet'd 
to the unprofitable character of the lines already built.. 

The activity of the Government in railway comstrue.- 
tlon, and the unwillingness of the people to give conces- 
sions to private .syndicates, effectually 
Private prevented private capital from engaging 

Railways in railway enterjirises. The Wellington 

and Manawatu Railway Company is a 
notable exception to this rule. In the year 1878 the 
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Grey Govenirnent, after careful surveys, decided to build 
a line between Wellington and Foxton, as an important 
part of the line between Wellington and New Plymouth 
on the way to Aucklaiid. After about £30,000 had been 
spent, the work was discontinued, and a royal commission 
in 1880 reported against the line. Thereupon some en- 
terprising citizens of Wellington took the matter up, and, 
being assured by the premier that the Government had 
no money to carry on the work, but would grant con- 
cessions, they formed a company in 1 881 . The work was 
vigorously prosecuted, and the line between Wellington 
and Longburn, 84 1-4 miles in length, was opened on 
December 3, 1886. By “The Railways Construction 
Act, 1881,” Parliament made a grant of land to the 
company to the extent of 30 per cent, of the cost of 
construction, provided that this cost did not exceed 
£5,000 per mile. The value of land receivable under this 
contract amounted to £126,375. Through neglect of the 
Government the company received land of the value of 
only £101 ,909 — about 215,000 acres. (Annual Report 
of the Wellington and Manawatu Railway Company, 
1906; Year-Book, 1905, pp. 381-384.) 

The Wellington and Manawatu Railway Company 
has been very successful. It opened up a fine pastoral 
country tributary to Wellington, and 
sold its lainhs at good prices. It gave Success of 

. , IP the Manawatu 

a service that compai-ed favourably Raji^ay 
with that of the Government, and at 
the same rates. It diverted a good deal of traffic from 
the Government’s line, which reached Wellington liy a 
detour of 134 miles in place of 84 miles by the Manawatu. 
In fact, the Government’s express trains between Well- 
ington and New Plymouth were obliged to pass over the 
Manawatu line. From the beginning the company paid 
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ititerCvSt at 5 per cent, on its debcn I iire.>->. Tlie flist 
dividend, of 3 i -3 per cent., was paid in ,18'p . For tin; 
two succeeding years 5 per cent, wa.s paid, al'ler which 
the dividend w^as 6 per cent., and latterly 7 per cent. 
I'he company also paid for all additauiH and iiiipiove- 
monts out of revenue, and up to 1906 had written oil tin' 
sum of £202,086 on account of railwtiy and roHiiig stock. 
From the beginning until the year 1906 tin; comptiuy had 
paid £118,550 in .general and local taxes, being nearly 
20,per cent, more than the original value of llte laixl 
grant. The value of governmental and private himl.s 
in the district served by the railway has greatly iiicre'astHl, 
and the company claimed to have been tlie chief Cciiise 
of the creation of this “unearned increment." 

For a long time the Manawatu Railway was ti 1lun-n 
in the flesh to the Railways Department, ami tin' (iovern- 
ment was incessantly urged to purchase the line, in 
accordance with the provision.s of tin- Act of [881, and so 
complete the railway .system. 'I'his wa.s rlonc> on I )i;ecm- 
ber 7, 1908, the price being £93,5,759. (Vear-Bouk, 1900, 
p. 581.) This was enough to pay off the di'ljenlures and 
to give the shareholders more than the market value of 
their shares (48.V.) at the time of the .s;dc. On March 
13. 1909, it was announced that they would pnjlial)Iy 
receive 60^. per share. The ventun; proved a good in- 
vestment for the shareholders and the (lovcaamicnt ex- 
pects to make a profit on the transaction. 

The only other private railway of any iniiiorlancc was 
the New Zealand Midland Railway, owned by an F.nglish 
Syndicate formed in 188G for tlie purimse 
The Midland of building a line from Springrn;ld in 
Railway Canterbury to Brunnerton in Westland, 

by way of the Otira Gorge, and thence 
to Nelson, a total distance of 235 miles, to eomiflcte the 
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main trunk line of the South Island. It was a land- 
grant railway, and under the contract of 1888 the com- 
pany was to receive 105. worth of land for every £i spent 
in construction. It is stated that the Government did 
not abide l,iy its contract, but forced the company to sell 
upon unfair terms. The railway was taken over by the 
Government on May 27, 1895, after 79 miles had been 
constructed at a cost of about £1,300,000. (Year-Book 
of 1S94, article by H. M. Dalston, acting general man- 
ager; Year-Book of 1896, p. 381.) The Government 
has not yet completed the line as originally planned, so 
that Nelson and Westland are still isolated, having no 
railway connection with the main line of the South Island. 
On March 31, 1909, there were 29 miles of private rail- 
ways in New Zealand, while 2,682 miles were owned and 
opc'i'ated by the Government. (Railways Statement, 
1909.) 

Comparisons of railways in different countries are 
inliTcating, but often misleading. New Zealand has 2,4 
miles of mil way for every 100 square 
miles of leiritory; New South Wales, 

l.i miles; Victoria, 3.8 miles; Queens- comparisons 
land, .47 mile.s; Argentina, 1. 1 miles; 

Canada, .6 mile; the United Slates, 7.7 miles; Nebraska, 
7.7 miles; Colorado, 5.1 miles. New Zealand is better 
supplied with transportation facilities than these figures 
indicate, for most of the large towns are on the coast, and 
have tlie benefit of transportation by sea. No part of 
New Zealand is as much as 100 miles from the sea, 
so that plitcch' that liave no railways at all, but have 
fairly good roads, are not altogether isolated. 

On the wliole, railway development has followed a 
pretty well-defined plan, and there are no parallel lines. 
Tlu; Main trunk line, between Auckland and Wellington, 
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after years of delay, has been eonipleted, and was for- 
mally opened on November 6, 1908. T'he main line of 
the South Island is still far from eoniplelion. 'rravclicis 
southward hound from Wellington takesliii) lo LyUellon, 
a distance of 175 miles, whence they go I)y rail, fol- 
lowing closiily the coast line, to the Bliilf, at Uu' soiitliern 
end of the island. There are still a mimher of i.solaled 
bits of line, beginning at some seajxirt; atid ending a(: 
some small country station. Si)urs run out at intervals 
from the main line, sometimes into a ric:h ami populoius 
district, sometimes into a thinly setlled pastoral conn Iry, 
where little traffic can be developed. 

The narrow gauge of 3 feet, 6 inche.s, prevails 1 hn )ugh- 
out. Originally, the railways were built with sharp 
curves, steep grades, light thirty or forty pound rails, 
little or no ballasting, temporary bridg<‘S, small -sized 
rolling stock, and very inadequate (erniinal facilities. 
Gradually, the system has been improved, and at cam- 
siderable expense. The railway stations at Ancklaml 
and Wellington arc still very poor, but C'hristi'hurch 
has a good building, and the new station at Dunedin, 
costing about £46,000, is excellent. The first class car- 
riages compare favorably with t'ars of the same class in 
the United States. Second clas.s accommoilation is poor. 
In w'inter the carriages are jiartially heated by warming- 
pans, except <m the main trunk line, where heating by 
steam has been introduced. Until recently there W'cre no 
night trains, and, therefore, no slei'ping-cars; but, since 
the opening of the main trunk line, sleeping accommoda- 
tion has been provided between Auckland tuul Welling- 
ton. There are, dining cars on the princiiial trains, wluire 
one can obtain a good meal for s.f. 

On most of the branch lines the service i.s infrequent, 
seldom exceeding one train a day each way. 'There are 
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two t;rains a clay each way between Christchurch and 
.Dunedin. For shorter distance.?, on the main lines, the 
service is more frequent. The large towns have as good 
sul:)url:)an service as could be expected, considering their 
size. The speed of trains is not great, particularly in 
Inlly districts, (.frdinary trains travel from ten to seven- 
teen miles an hour; expre.ss trains, from set'cnteen 
to twenty-five an hour. The trains are generally on 
time. .Accidents are relatively fewer than in the United 
States. 

Passenger traffic is relatively large in New Zealand 
yielding 33 per cent, of the total revenue as compared 
with 22 per cent, in the United States. 

It is difficult to make a comparison of , 

fares, for there are no avauable statistics pares 
giving the average revenue ]3cr passenger- 
mile. Ordinary first-class fares average about i i-2d. 
(3 cents) per mile, and sccond-i'lass fares about id, 
(2 cents), and they arc the same in every part of the 
system. The fares for return tickets arc u.sualiy double 
those for single tickets. About 80 per cent, of the 
passenger.? travel second-class. There are special cacciir- 
sion fares for schools, factories, and friendly societies, 
season tickets for suburban residents and school-children, 
weekly workmen’s tickets, special rates for tourists, and 
minor concessions, all of which tend to reduce the average 
fare. It seems probable that the average fare per pas- 
senger-mile is slightly under id. (2 cents), and, therefore, 
very close to the average of the United States (2.014 
cents). (Statistics of Railways in the United States, 
1907; Passenger Fares and Coaching and Goods Rates, 
Wellington, 1907.) 

The railways statement does not give the average 
charge per ton-mile; but, judging from the commodity 
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rates, i(: is safe Lo say that it is not nuieli less tliaii o.d- 
(4 cents), and certainly not leas -than 1.75^/. U-5 ci'iitn). 

The ton, liowever, is (he Ion;; (on of 
Freight Chiu (icM 2,240 pounds. In the I’nitefl Slates, 
in the year igo6 07, (he av('ra,s;e 
revenue per ton of freight per mile was .7,^0 taail . (.,V/yd.). 
The system of tapering rates, involviii;; progic.M.ively 
lower ral:cs for increasing distances, is aiiplied through- 
out. Goods in Class F, wdien shipped by (lu! (ruck-load, 
are carried at the lowest classified rates, a(- a clnarpc of 
.’]2d. (1.44 cents) per ton-mile for a distance of 100 miles, 
and (1.98 cents) per ton-mile for a distance of 50 
miles. Lime for fertilizing, under specified conditions, is 
carried free for a distance of 100 miles, hut forms an 
insignificant part of the total freight. Guotls in Class 
A, including furniture, sewing-machines, fancy goods, 
dried fruit, glassware, si)iri(s, sugar, and a great \ariety 
of articles of general nieri'liandize, are carried miles 
at a rate of 7.56</. (15.12 cents). 'I’o these rates must 
he added extra eharges, when loading and unloading are 
done by the Department. It should be unled also that 
most of the freight is shipped at tin; owner’s risk. 

The average lengtli of haul is probably only sliglilly 
over 40 miles and this is one of tlie eliief reasons why 
freight rates are so higli, and wiiy it is not (piile fair to 
compare them with average rales in the Ihiilcd Stales, 
which are brought down by low charges 011 long-distance 
shipments of grain, cattle, cotton, coal, lumber, fruil, 
and oilier .staple commodities. Ilesides, (lie volume of 
business is le.ss in New Zealand, .so that the average cost 
per ton of freight carried is relatively high. 

As anile, both freight and pas.senger rates are uniform 
throughout the Dominion, irrespcclivo of the density of 
traffic. The Railways Department is no respcclor of 
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persons or places. 'Fhe rate.s on small, di.sconnectecl lines 
are I lie same as tliose on tlu; main lines, and the snjall- 
esl; wayside station pays no more tlian 
the largest city. Beyond the piibli.sliccl 
rates lor carkiad lots, as m Cda.ss I' , the 
largcat ahiiipers get no advantage, and 
there are no .secrotdisrriminations. Doubt Ic.ss a .system of 
dilTerentiid j-aLing designed to favour populous districts 
would prove profitable, but it would cause moi-e discus- 
sion and criticism than any administration could .stand. 
While making some special concessions to certain local- 
ities and for the benefit of certain industries, as timber 
and coal, the Department, for the most part, has taken 
refuge in an almost inllexible system of rates, and, instead 
of modifying the i-ates in accordance with the conditions 
and changes of business, has compelled business to ac- 
commodate iLse'lf to the cstablisliod rates, regardless of 
special circumstancits and special needs. 


CHAPTER V 


RAILWAY FINANCE 

After the inaugumtion of the Inniiij’nition and 
Public Works Policy of 1870, the colonial soci‘e(:ai'y acted 
for a time as minister of immigration 
Railway and public works. Later a .sitecial minis- 

AdmiiUstration ter was appointed, and in 1872 two 
departments were created, and the State 
railways were placed under the control of the minister of 
public works. (Handbook of 1875, article by John 
Knowles.) From the beginning the railways were run at 
a loss, and there was much criticism of their administra- 
tion. Hence, by the Government Rail\vay.s Act, 1SS7, 
they wojre plac;ed in the hands of a board of commis- 
sioners, three in number, aviftointed for five years or 
during good behaviour, who were e.xpected to introduce 
business methods and to extinguish the deficit. 

The commissioners had ccjntrol from January 28, 
1889, to December 31, 1894, during a time of iiitlustruil 
depression, and succeeded fairly well in 
The Railway their attempt to place the railways 

Commission upon u aouiul fnvancial basis. 'Hicy 

made themselves to a large, extent iiide- 
petrdeut of politics, practised unpoinihir economies, 
refused demands for concessions on every hand, and made 
so many enemies that, after six years of struggle, the, 
clamour against them was so great that the commission 
was abolished. It is the common belief to this day, 
quite contrary to fact, that their ailminist ration was an 
egregious failure. Their greatest virtues were, in the 
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public mind, their most heinous crimes. They -were 
accused of being irresponsible and despotic, of caring- 
only for their salaides, charging exorbitant rates in some 
c;asos, and in others competing unfairly with steamship 
companies, tram-cars and coaches, of opposing reform in 
administration, and, in general, of being out of touch with 
the people and disinclined to foster industry and encour- 
age internal development. Anotlier reason that has been 
given to explain why the commission was abolished is 
that the Government wanted tlie patronage which the 
railways provided. 

The proposal to abolish the commi.ssion was made 
an issue in the election of 1893, and after the return to 
power of the Seddon Government the Government Rail- 
ways Act, 1894, was passed. It placed the railways in the 
hands of the Railways Department, now separate from 
the Public Works Department, and this form of adminis- 
tration has continued until the present time. 

The Public Works Department builds the railways; 
the Railways Department operates them. The Rail- 
ways Department is rloubtless in closer touch with the 
public than the commissioners were or desired to be. 
The immediate control is in the hands of the general 
manager, but the power and responsibility belong to the 
minister, who is a member of the cabinet and has a seat 
in Parliament. 

Since the year 1894-95, only 478 miles of line 
have been constructed, but much has been done in 
the way of improving existing lines by strengthen- 
ing the I'oad-bed; ballasting; building 
stronger bridges; laying heavier rails; Improvements 
adding more powerful engines and larger 
rolling stock, with Westlnghouse brakes and other 
improvements; erecting new station buildings; double- 
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tificking certain lines; introducing signals and in(er- 
iockiiig systems, together with minor iniproveinenls and 
additions. Mo.st of these impravmnenls have been 
made with borrowed money, since the net revenues ha\’e 
not been .snnici(Mit to pay even interest on I he capital cost . 
'I'lie money for siicli iinprovemcnts innsi eltlier bi; bor- 
rowed or iraid out: of taxes, for the improveinerits are 
reqnircfl to keep pace with the development of the rail- 
way business. 

The vex(;d (pieslion as to charging “ addition.s to 
open lines” to capital or to revenue is a (piestlon of 
correct accounting. If (ho maintenance 
Additions to account is sufficiently large, so as to 

Open Lines jrrovide against deirrecialion, and if 

the improvements iin’ol\-e real iidditions 
to capital value, (hero can be no doubt that they may be 
liroperly eharged to capital. It is stated I bat the Depart- 
ment is irarticular about this matter, and when, for exam- 
ple, a new station replaet's an old one, the cost of replacing 
the station as it was before is charged to maintenance, 
while the additionnl cost of a better Iniikling is charged 
to capital. On the oilier hand, the entire cost of new 
rails is charged to revomie. Most (,)f the money, how- 
ever, is spent for new rolling-stock. As old rolling-stock 
is discarded, it is written off and replaced out <.if revenue. 
A committee ap[)ointecl by the Aucklaiul (.'hambor of 
Commerce to investigate this matter reixrrU.'d as folhrws: 

“We aio of r)])iuu)n that a very Hubstaiiliiil amount ot Hiich 
additions should bo plaood to capital acemnu," (Tin’ llenild, 
Auckland, kobriinry i.},, 1908: II. (’■. Kto(dc\voll, " Dcprocialion, 
Roucwid and Ropfnconiont Accounts," a jiapcr rt-ad before the 
Aniericim Association of Public AccouiUants, Octob(;r, 1909.) 

There was no ae.count of additions t<r op(;n lines under 
the commissioners. 
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Another argument in favour of charging to capital the 
cost of improvements is that it is desirable to show in the 
accounts the exact capital cost of the railways, which 
would not be done if expenditures beyond a reasonable 
maintenance were charged to revenue. Had additions 
to open lines since 1895 been charged to revenue, the 
capital cost of the open lines would now appear to be 
something like £23,000,000 instead of £27,000,000, and 
the Department would seem to be earning a higher per 
cent, of net revenue than it actually earns. In fact, 
the sum of £27,762,592, given in the accounts, is not 
the full cost of the railway sj^'stem to the people of New 
Zealand. To this should be added £1,289,840, the cost 
of lines not yet (Maixh 31, 1909) open, making £29,052,- 
432 as tlie total capital cost upon which interest should 
be reckoned. 

But the railways have cost even more than this. 
Since the beginning there has always been a large sum 
invested in unopened lines, upon which 
interest has had to be paid, and this Total Cost of 
must have amounted to several millions the Railways 
of pounds in the past thiity-nine years. 

There should also be added the yearly deficits, amounting 
to £4,500,000 since 1882, and an unknown sum before 
that time. If the total capital expenditure were reckoned 
from 1870 to the present time, it would be seen that New 
Zealand has actually paid for her railwmy system not far 
from £40,000,000 ($ 200 , 000 , 000 ). Of this amount only 
£23,305,009 was paid out of boiTowed money, and forms 
part of tlie public debt. The additional cost has been 
paid from other sources, partly from land sales, but 
chiefly from taxes, direct and indirect. (Railways 
Statement, 1909; Year-Book, 1909, p. 605.) 

Since the year 1895 tlie capital cost has iiacreased 
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froiu £7,703 to £10,351 (foojooo) iKT mile of oiion lino, 
largely because of tlie imijroveinems 
Higli Cost per above mentioned, but; also lu'cause of 
Mite of Line the more difficult construclion and su- 
lierior character of the new lines, iiar- 
ticularly tlie recently comf)leted main (rmik. line. Tliis 
cost seems high for a narrow gaugi; road, bul it should 
be remembered that the New Xealand railwaj’s, particu- 
larly the newer lines, frequently run through a, difficult 
country, where the cost of construction is necessarilj^ high . 
Also, railway construction is conducted on a small scale, 
a little at a time, and materials are oxpensi\-e because of 
remoteness from the industrial centres of the rvorlcb 
Again, the Department of Puidic Works assists tlie De- 
partment of Ltibour in finding work for the unemployed, 
especially in the winter months, and a large jiati of (he 
work is done by labourers wairking in co-opera ti\ e slangs, 
generally with [ikk and shovel instead of modern ma- 
chinery for excavating and grading. Siu'h facts as these 
largely explain the high cost of construction. Doubtless 
aiaother i'ea.son is that the work is done by a govern- 
mental department and not by private contractorvS. 

Because of the general prosperity of the country, to 
which, of course, the railways have contributed, the 
gross earnings of the system have increased from ,fJ 1 , 1 50,- 
851 in 1895 to £2,929,526 in 1908-09. But (he exiietidi- 
ture has increased in still greater proportion, from £732,- 
160 in 1894-95 to £2,114,815 in 1908-09, and had it not 
been for a fall in the rate of inlorest on (iovenmumt 
loans, the deficit for 1909, figured on. the basi.s of the 
“capital cost” of the open lines, would have been 
£ 323 . 555 > instead of £212,468, as it was. 

The Railways Statement, presented annually to 
Parliament by the minister of railways, does not recog- 
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iiize tire existence of a deficit, but shows a "net 
profit on working," so called, W'itli- 
out noting that it is always insufficient Deficits 
to pay interest on the cost of construc- 
tion at the average rate of interest paid by the Govern- 
ment on the public debt. In the year ending March 31, 
1909, the railways earned a “ net profit ” of 2.93 per cent, 
on £27,762,592, the cost of construction of the open 
lines, but, since the average rate of interest paid on the 
public debt was about 3.7 per cent., the“ net profit” is 
absorbed in interest payments, and a deficit emerges, 
amounting to £212,468 ($1,000,006), if interest is reck- 
oned on the cost of the open lines only. But the real cost 
of construction, on whicli interest should be reckoned, 
includes the cost of the unopened lines, making a total 
of £29,052,432, reducing the “ net profit ” to 2.80 per 
cent., 'and increasing the deficit to £262,760. This is 
about the same as the deficits during the administration 
of the commissioners, but if interest were reckoned at 
the rate prevailing in their time, the deficit would be 
much greater. Reckoning interest on the cost of the open 
lines only, as in the table, the total deficit from 1882 to 
1909 is, in round numbers, £4,500,000 ($21,800,000), 
(Railways Statement, 1909, Return No. 16.)* 

In explanation of the deficit it should be said that 
some of the lines, chiefly those in the North Island, earn 
more than 3.7 per cent, upon the capital 
cost, and that the bulk of the deficit ^*the South 

proceeds from losses on the Hurunui- joiand 

Bluff section, the main trunk line of 
the South Island, i ,299 miles in length, of which the net 
earnings in 1908-09 were only 2.32 per cent. This is the 
oldest part of the system, being the continuation and 
linking up of lines begun by the provinces of Canterbury 
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and Otago. It i.s probable that the political influence of 
the South Island, greater formerly than at prcHent, had 
much to df) with unpi'ofitable railway construction in that 
part of New Zealand. The Westport sc'cl ion, a coal road 
3f miles in length, is the nio.st ])rolltabl(.' of all, earning 
1 1.85 per cent, on its capilal cost but coidribuling little 
to the gross earnings of the system. 'I'iic Nelson and 
the Picton sections, 48 and 34 miles in length, earn less 
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than one per cent, on the capital cost, while the Kawa- 
kavv^a section, only 8 jniles in length, earns less than its 
running expenses. (Railways Statement, 1909, returns 
No. 4 and 6.) 

Sir Joseph Ward in a recent speech in Parliament, 
thus explained the losses on the railway system of the 
South Island; 
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“ In die South Island thn liauIaKO to the ports is over com- 
paratively short distances, and competilive rates are in exislem-c in 
some places, uwinp: to sea cotnpetitioii. On the 
VVclliiiKtoii "Napier-New i’lyinonth Section and 
the Auckland Section the haulage is longer, 
t here is little sea comiietilion, and the lines are 
newer in comparison widi tlu' sontlici'n ones, 
trouhles to railways as well :is tir individtiids. The 
, have had to he hrought up to standard require- 

ments to meet the dctnantls of linsiness hy repairs, additions 
to structures, bridges and station nccommodations. As tlie Nortli 
Island lines increase, in age, they will reiitiirc more exiiemUtnre 
on repairs tluiu at the present moment, and they will tlurn go through 
the same process that the Southern lines have. . . . 'riie dis- 
proportion between the revenue and the expenditure will, as the 
yeans go on, become ecpially a.s parked in the North Island as the 
honourable member has said it is now in the South Island.” (Par- 
liamentary Debates, vol. 139, p. 664, July 2O, 1907.) 


'Froidiles due 
Depreciation 

Age brings its t 


If thi,s i.s true, the financial prosiiects of llie railways 
are discouraging, since they are not an apprecial iu.t; asset, 
as the Deiiartincnt usually claims; aiitl the crilic.s must 
be largely riftht in hol(linj>- that either “ udditioiw to 
open lines ” should be chargi'd (o reveuiie, or then.' should 
be a large allowance for deprecitition, in addition to the 
allowance for niainlenaiice, which is alreatly high. 
{The Star, Auckland, February 17, J90S.) In tint 
expenditure on maintenance, was .Ci4t per tnile of line; 
in 1909 it was £258, and one wonld think that, this should 
be sufficient to keep the system in gcxxl coiitlition with- 
out any allowance for depreciation. 

Another explanation of the deficit is given in the 
Railways Statement for 1909, whei-e the new Minisim- of 
Railways, the Hon. J. A. Millar, says: 

"The enhanced price of rniUcriuhi, in- 
oxpenciiturc creased rate.s of wages, and expenditure ineni-red 
on the works enumerated (track renmvals), has 
had a marked effect on the mainteniince expenditure, wliich has 
steadily increased during the past ten years. (Jur railway lines me, 
however, in a better condition than at any other period during 
their history.” 

Still another explanation of the deficit that is given 
by the Government is that great concessions have been 
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given t;o the. public in fares, freights and train services, 
and to the railway employees in wages and salaries. 
Speaking, apparently, of tlie period betw'een 1895 and 
1907, Sir Joseph Ward said: 

“Tile concessions given to the public in the matter of fares 
and freights innounted to £850,000, and the value of increased train 
stTviccs to £883,000. . . . This takes no account of the con- 

se.ssions in pay given to the railway staff, which amounted to another 
£375,000.” (The Star, Auckland, February 17, 1908.) 

Undoubtedly, wages and salaries have been slighly 
increased from time to time, to keep pace in a measure 
with the general increase in wages and 
cost of living, offset, however, by Wages of Rail- 
increased revenue, due to the general way Servants 
prosperity of the country. But such 
increases can hardly be regarded as voluntary “conces- 
sions,” or gifts, since even now the railway men, if one 
may believe the Amalgamated Society of Railway 
Servants, and their organ, the Railway Review, (The 
New Zealand Railway Review, a journal devoted to the 
interests of the New Zealand Railway men) are receiving 
wages rather less than those paid in private employ, while 
the hours of labour are frequently much higher than 
would-be tolerated in any private business subject to the 
jurisdiction of the Ai'bitration Court. 

In 1907 there were only thirty-one officials who re- 
ceive salaries of £400 ($2,000) or more. The general 
manager receives a salary of £1,250 ($6,200), the chief 
engineer £900, the chief traffic manager £800, the chief 
clerk £500. The most highly paid station master, who 
has been in the service for forty years, receives only 
£355 ($1,720). Enginemen receive frora ios. Sd. ($2.60) 
to I2y. ($3) a day, firemen from 75. 6d. ($1.85) to gs. 
(,$2.35) a day, common labourers generally 7s. ($1.75) a 
day. (Members of the Railways Department, 1907.) 
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Salaries and wages are now slightly higher than they were 
ill 1907, but there is no evidence to sliow that any 
material concessions have been made to railway einiiloy- 
ecs. However, they have the siiecial advantages of 
regular and permanent employivu'nt and of retiring allow- 
ances under the superannuation system. (Ciovernment 
Railways Act, 1908.) 

It is equally difficult to see how it can be claimed 
that any such sum as £883,000 has been returned to the 
public in the form of increased train 
Concessions in services. The business of the railways 
Train Services has greatly increased, necessitating an 
increase in train service, ijut this can 
hardly be regarded as a gift, since the jmblic presiuntdily 
pays for what it thus receives, unless the .service is in 
excess of what the traffic re(|uire.H. However, imrcH- 
sonably concessions are consiantly demanded by the 
public, and the Department .sometimes givos way, thus 
sacrificing biisines.s jirineiple.s to iiolitieal eonsideralioiis. 

There is more ground for the statement that con- 
cessions have been made in fares and freights, although 
_ it seems that the Department has 
Concessions in overestimated the value of tluise con- 
Fares and . , , , ... 

Freights cessions also. In the year 1K95 the 

average charge per ton of freight: carricul, 
exclusive of cattle and sheep, was £.333; in 1908 
it was £.327. In 1,895 the average! charge per ordi- 
nary passenger carried was £.092-, in 1908 it: was 
£.085. These figures take no account of considerable 
reductions in fares for season tickets, tlesigned to de- 
velopc suburban and tourist traffic, nor of school excur- 
sion fares and other minor concessions. But it is a 
question how far reductions in fares and freights are to 
be regarded as “concessions,” since they appear to 
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have been for the most part justified from a business 
point of view by the increase in traffic which they have 
helped to develope. In 1895 only 2,048,391 tons of 
freight were carried, exclusive of cattle and sheep; in 
1908 4,834,534 tons were carried. In 1895 there were 
3,905,578 ordinary passengens; in 1908 there were 
9 . 755 ) 716 - (Railways Statement, 1908, returns, Nos. 5 
and 16.) 

Sir Joseph Ward has frequently said that it would be 
easy to extinguish the deficit by increasing railway 
charges, and that, if required, as much 
as 10 per cent, cotild be earned upon the delation of 
capital cost. {The Star, Auckland, Feb- Net Profits 
ruary 17, 1908.) It is a question, how- 
ever, whether the Department is not already, in most 
places, charging all that the traffic can bear, and whether 
a reduction in rates would not be more productive of net 
revenue than an increase. As Sir Joseph himself said, 
in a recent speech at Carterton: 

“ If rate.s were inereased, it would mean that the revenue 
would be reduced, there would be fewer trains, and a number of 
hands would be dismissed.” {The. Evening Post, Wellington, Novem- 
ber S and 12, 1908,) 

As to the claim that net profits of 10 per cent, could 
be earned by merely increasing charges, it can hardly 
have been seriously made. The gross earnings in 1909 
were not much more than 10 per cent, upon the capital 
cost of the open lines, and to produce a net revenue of 10 
per cent, it would be necessary to increase the gross 
revenue, and presumably the fares and freights, by at 
least 60 per cent., assuming that the traffic and expendi- 
ture would remain the same. But such an increase in 
rates would cause a sharp falling off in traffic, and, in- 
stead of producing a larger net revenue, would probably 
cause the deficit to increase and greatly injure the coun- 
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try at large. If the Department; could increase the 
charges in certain districts and lower lliein in othens, 
according to the amount and character of the traldc, it 
might be possible to secure a considerable incrc'ase in 
net revenue, hut this would be adopting llu; ])raelice of 
differential rating, for which the commissioners were 
execrated, and which would cause a storm of pi'otest 
and complaint, with charges of favouritism and tlu^ 
like, such as no democratic government <'ould resist. 

The chief causes, then, of the railway deficit, appear 
to be the following : 

I. The^ construction of lines in ad- 
Causes of vance of requirements, 
the Deficit 2. The high cost of all lines. 

3. Delays in the construction of lines 
that might have been profitable, due du(;tly to lack of 
fund,s. 

4. Unprofitable concessions in service, fares, and 
freights. 

5. A rigid system of rates. 

6. A high cost of mainienance and operation, jiartly 
due to a certain lack of discipline, initiative and efficioucy 
in the railway service. This is dispuletl, and is liard to 
prove. 

One of the most serious causes of inofru'it'ncy and 
dissatisfaction is the .system of promotion. Men are 
usually promoted merely Ix^ciuise tlieir 
Efficiency of names c(jrac first on the list of senioriti', 
Railway Service imlcss it can be proved that tlu’y are 
actually incapable, which i.s difllcult. 
The theoretical right to advance capable men over 
their seniors is practically never exercised, because of the 
unpleasantness and dil'ficultyof proving alleg(;d unfitness. 
Until a thoroughgoing system of projnotion by merit is 
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introduced, there will never be an effioient service. Yet 
promotion by merit lends itself readily to favouritism and 
other abuses. 

Workers in the Government shops have frequently 
been accused of practising the “ Government stroke.” 
The general manager, Mr. T, Ronayne, 
recently wrote a strong letter to the The Addington 
chief meclianical engineer at the Ad- Workshops 
dington Workshops, making serious 
charges of inefficiency. However, when the board 
of enquiry appointed to investigate the charges met 
at Christchurch on March ii, 1909, the genei-al man- 
ager said that he had been misinformed and that he 
was perfectly satisfied with the condition of the work- 
shops. Yet in the course of the investigation certain 
significant facts were brought out, such as the difficulty 
of getting rid of inefficient men, the difficulty of getting 
good men when m^eded, the lack of encouragement to 
inventors and other good men by promotion and ad- 
vances in s;dary, the lack of initiative on the part of the 
workshops manag(>r, and the lack of up-to-date appli- 
ances in certain lines of work. The board of enquiry, 
the chairman of which was a distinguished engineer, 
Professor R. J. Scott of Canterbury College, arrived at 
the conclusion tluit the cost of production was, generally 
speaking, greater at Addington than at private and 
other Government workshops, and the output smaller 
in proportion to the number of hands employed. Com- 
monting on this report the Eticwiwg Posi said: 

“ Here in ininiiititre we h.nve the evils depicted which are ram- 
pant niorc or le.ss in cv(!ry branch of the Public Service; and if the 
result is that at Addington we are paying from 30 to 60 or 70 per 
cent, more for tin; work done than it would cost us elsewhere, it is 
natural to infer that the Public Service as a whole is also costing far 
beyond it.s value.” {The Evening Post, Wellington, June 17, 1909; 
The Press, Christchurch, June 18, 1909.) 
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For these and other causes the New Zealand railways 
have never earned the full amount of interest on the 
capital cost. But the Govenunent has 
Three per Cent, frequouitly declared that it does not: 
Policy -wish to iual-;e the railways pay. In ihe 

Railways Statenicnt for I y05 Sir Josepli 

Ward says: 

" The policy of the Goveiinnent lias: hoeii throiij'hniit l(j vi^Kard 
the railways as adjuncts to the si!ttlenu!iit: of tlie coiiiLti-y, ami to 
look upon the eanuni' of a larj^e prolit a.s of niiiuir iniiioiM.uu e coni- 
piared with the incalculable benefits that tu'crue to tlic State by 
giving the, settlers a convenient and cheap means of transporting 
the produce of their farms to the markets, and any siirplnsi.'s wliich 
have accrued after the payment of the minimum of .3 per cent, on the 
capital cost of the lines have been returned lo the u.sers of the rail- 
ways in cheapened freights and increased facilities." 

Just why 3 per cent, should he prcft'rrod to 3.72 per 
cent., the average rate of inlercsl now paid upon ( Invorn- 
raent loans, or why it would not he a.s well lo earn only 
a per cent,, it is dillicult to say. But it is mU hard lo 
understand how it came lo he thouglil (hat llu; railways 
should be operated pritnarily for tlevelopnient rather than 
for profit. 

New Zealand was, and is, a new counlry, with large 


undeveloped resourcc.s, tind the i)eoi.)lc of eve 


Development of 
a New Country 


desire roads and railways as ti 
one end,— development. 'I’o 
owner, develo[)menl means 


ry district 
means to 
the land- 
enhaiued 


prices for land ; to the merchant and manufacturer it menus 
an expanding market for their goods; to tlie labourer it 
means high wages, steady employment:, and opportunit y 
for advancement, particularly while the devdopmcntal 
works are going on. It was inevitalde, then, that 
emphasis should he laid upon development, social service, 
and all the pi'c-scnt and prospective, benefits of i>uhlic 
works, rather than upon considerations of cost , which 
would have operated as a check upon public expenditure, 
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and might have retarded to some extent the speed of 
economic development. Besides, it was not necessary 
to pay cash down; it was possible to borrow, and thus 
shift the burden of cost upon tlie shoulders of future 
generations, which would presumably be well able to 
bear it. Moreover, it was thought by some, notably 
Sir Julius Vogel, that the railways would sooner or later 
pay many times over all the cost of construction and all 
the losses and deficits of their early years. 

Hence the people in every part of the country de- 
manded railways, formed associations for the purpose 
of securing them, elected members to 
Parliament pledged to do their utmost Political Raii- 
to that end ; and the Government, un- ways 
able to resist the pressure of public 
opinion, borrowed as much as it could, and built short, 
unprofitable bits of line without counting the cost. The 
landowners as a class, who were the strongest political 
force in the colony, were naturally the most eager to have 
railways built, loudest in their demands for low rates, 
most intense in their scorn of base commercialism in 
railway management. The railways might never pay 
expenses. Hot to speak of interest on the capital cost, 
much less contribute to the liquidation of the public debt, 
but land values would increase, and they themselves 
would gain in “ unearned increments ” far more than 
they would have paid in additional taxation. 

The question at bottom is one of social utility versus 
social cost, and it must be said that, on the whole, New 
Zealand has gained more than it has lost 
by the building of railways. But it would '^Rei^[on*to 
have gained more and lost less if the social Cost 
people and the Government had laid 
more stress upon the idea of cost, and had in every case 
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bent their eflbrts toward securing a maxinium of br-nclit 
at a minimum of cost. Social benefit and social cost are 
vague concepts, hard to measure; but they ran he 
measured with some exactness by means of money, and 
the financial measuring-rod must be applied to them if 
tlie people wish to know whetlier a govenimental uiuler- 
taking is socially advantageous or not. In the case of 
the public schools, the cost can be measured, but not the 
product, for thatis non-material, and hasnodefinite mar- 
ket value; and this is the cause, too, of much of the 
inefficiency that characterizes the school system. But, 
in the case of the railways, it is quite possible to measure 
benefit as well as cost, and to strike a balance of profit or 
loss in terms of money. If this is not done, there is no 
exact standard of efficiency and no measure of social 
benefit other than the vague surmise of some one who 
thinks that a given undertaking was well worth all it cost. 

A district that cannot supply enough traffic to make 
a railway pay, sooner or later, should not have a railway 
at all ; and if, in spite of the prospective 
Parasitic loss, the railway is built, it becomes a 

Railways parasitic enterprise, drawing sustenance 

from other industries and other parts 
of the country, which receive no direct benefit and can- 
not afford to pay for indirect benefits, since they all have 
their own burdens to bear. Similarly, it is neither eco- 
nomical nor just to make concessions in rates or service 
and cause the resulting deficit to fall upon the taxpayers, 
unless the taxpayers, witliin a reasonable time, are going 
to get their money back. If all the users of the railways 
are taxpayers, it is a matter of indifference to them 
whether they pay more taxes or higher rates. For the 
sake of sound finance they should pay higher rates. But, 
if some taxpayers are not, directly or indirectly, users of 
the railways, then the policy of gratuitous concessions 
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involves making people who do not enjoy the benefits 
of railway transportation pay for those who do, and 
who, moreover, are well able to pay for them themselves. 

It is said that the country must be developed. But 
it is neither necessary nor possible to build railways every- 
where, and it is possible to spend more 
in the development of a district than the ness Jn Railway 
district deserves or than the country at Construction, 
large can afford. Every district claims Service and 
what it calls its “fair share” of public 
expenditure, but can allege no sound principle of fairness 
other than the prospect of developing a large population, 
large weal th , and a profitable traffic. It is not reasonable 
to expect a new line to pay from the very first, but long- 
estalfiished lines ought to pay, and pay enough to recoup 
the Government for all the losses of earlier years. The 
idea of making tlie railways a jirofitable investment 
ought ever to be kept in mind as a check upon ex- 
travagant expenditure and a guide to further exten- 
sion. If this is not the test of fairness in railway 
construction, service and charges, then there is no 
test other than political influence and the granting 
of concc-ssions to purchase votes, — a practice that has 
done great harm in the past and will greatly retard the 
future development of the Dominion, unless the Govern- 
ment sternly sets its face against the political control 
of railways and toward the establishment of sound finan- 
cial principles in every part of the administration. 

Indeed, the financial failure of the railways has been 
one of the chief causes of the slow growth of railways 
during the past thirty years. A section 
of the main trunk line between Auckland Unprofitable 
and Wellington about 200 miles in length, oeveTopmenr ^ 
has taken twenty-three years to build. 
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although it was the most important link in the wiiole 
system, and pi-omised to develop a large and profitable 
traffic. 

" Apart from the fact that this dilatory method of construction 
has added enormously to the cost, it is appalling to think of the huge 
sum which the Dominion has paid in interest during consi riicl.ion, 
to say nothing of the returns which might have been gathenal in and 
the settlement which would have been promoted, had the work been 
completed with reasonable dispatch.” (T/ie Press, Christchurch, 
September 23, 1908.) 

There have been two chief causes of this delay and 
loss. In the first place, the funds available for railway 
construction have been distributed, not to say frittered 
away, in various parts of the country, in the building of 
small bits of line, instead of being concentrated on one or 
two important works. This was largely due to political 
considerations. Secondly, the funds at the disposal of the 
Government were limited, because the Government 
could not advantageously borrow more than a certain 
amount every year, although much larger sums were 
urgently needed. If tlie railways already built had been 
paying investments, earning the full interest on the 
capital cost, and, perhaps, a surplus to apply to improve- 
ments, the considerable sums now borrowed for “ addi- 
tions to open lines ” would have been available for new 
construction, and it would have been easy to borrow all 
the money needed for projected lines if only they prom- 
ised, in their turn, to become paying investments. 
Thus the districts already supplied with railways, by 
their narrow and selfish policy, have not only compelled 
the people who had no railways to contribute to the 
deficit, but have for years prevented these people from 
getting railways in districts that could be developed and 
could supply a profitable traffic. 

The present Government is aware of these facts; 
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and, notwithstanding its own statements to the con- 
trary, which must be regarded as dic- 
tated by political expediency, it does 
. , , . „ lightened Public 

wish to make tie railways pay. Hitherto Opinion 
public opinion has not been educated up 
to the point where it would sustain the Government in 
trying to apply commercial principles to railway man- 
agement. But public opinion is changing in this regard. 
What Dr. Victor Clark says of Australia, “ The bad 
economy of building non-paying lines is now well under- 
stood,” (Quarterly Journal of Economics, May, 1908), 
is coming to be true of New Zealand also, and doubtless 
in the near future the bad economy of non-paying 
operation, of all sorts of unprofitable concessions, will be 
equally well understood. 

The. Government is in a difficult position. Here is 
an undeveloped district crying for a railway; there a 
rich and prosperous community is clam- 
ouring for concessions of every kind. On Demand for 
,1 1 1 .1 -1 . t Concessions 

the one hand, the railway servants de- 

mand higher wages and shorter hours; 
on the other, the Department of Labour asks that rail- 
way construction be made subordinate to the provision 
of work for the unemployed. And yet the financial 
critics expect the railways to pay interest on the capital 
cost and earn a surplus for “ additions to open lines.” 

Sir Joseph Ward, in a speech in the House, made a 
most effective reply to those members who, in one 
breath, condemn the Government for extravagant expen- 
diture, and, in the next, a,sk favours of all kinds for their 
constituencies. He said : 

" What is the use of any one indulging in what is nothing more 
or less than colossal hypocrisy, in urging that the Government 
should keep down the expenditure of loan money, in proclaiming that 
we have obtained too much loan money, when every honourable 
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inenibei- knows that ever since the beginning of the session the 
Order Paper has been crowded every day with questions asking for 
new railways, asking for new public buildings, asking for increases 
in salaries and increases in wages of public^ employees, asking for 
concessions in getting some of the public utilities at less than cost 
price. . . . The whole pretence of declaiming again.st boi Kjwing 

money and at the same time appealitig in othci- directions for large 
sums to be expended out of borrowed money i.s really political 
hypocrisy.” (Pari. Uebates, Vol. 139, p. O22, Jtdy 21]., 1907.) 

Notwithstanding the large financial losses of the 
railways, practically nobody in New Zealand proposes 
private ownership as a remedy. Therail- 
fhT^norFa probably be sold for a sum at 

voiired least equal to their capital cost, and it is 

probable that a private company could so 
operate the lines as to pay interest on the cost of purchase, 
taxes on its property, and moderate but increasing divi- 
dends on its stock. From a merely financial point of 
view it would probably pay to sell the railways to a 
private syndicate, which, like the railway companies 
of the United States and Canada, would do much to 
develop the varied re.sources of the country. Or, the 
railways might be leased to a private company, as pro- 
vided for in the Act, and in this way the Government 
might have the burden of interest on the railway debt 
taken off its hands, and receive in addition a consider- 
able rent for the monopoly wdiich the lessee would receive. 
(An Act to consolidate and amend the Law relating 
to the Maintenance and Management of Government 
Railways, 1900, Sect. 34.) 

But no such proposal would find favour in New 
Zealand. Sir George Grey once said in the House: 

" If we were to sell our railways, we should deal as great a blow 
at the future prosperity of New Zealand as it would be ijossible for 
our greatest enemies to achieve.” Even Mr, Vaile is a strong believer 
in government ownership, and says of his own criticism of the rail- 
way administration: " It has been anything but p!en,snnt work for 
me to write as I have done, for I feel that ray exposure of the utter 
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failure of the system in this country will be used against me and I 
fear that an agitation will arise for the sale of our lines.” (New 
Zealand Railway Administration, by S. Vaile. Auckland, 1906.) 

It would be highly presumptuous in the present 
writers to say that New Zealanders are wrong in this 
regard, for, while the sale of the railways to a private 
company would probably yield good financial returns, 
and further rather than retard tlie development of the 
country, the creation of a great monopolistic corporation 
might introduce a source of corruption new to the political 
life of the Dominion, and for this reason, if for no other, 
the people of New Zealand may do well rather to bear the 
ills they have than fly to others that they know not of. 

Already there appears to be a strong tendency 
toward improvement in the railway administration, 
encouraged by wholesome criticism and 
suggestion from without, (“ Railway Re- In'Pi’ovement 
• f 4.- 1 • ,.1 p Railway 

form, a senes of articles m the Ejjfiwwig Administration 
Post, by A. G. Stephens, January 9, to 
March 3, 1909.) One of the most interesting suggestions 
has originated with Mr. Vaile, who has for years devoted 
much time and thought to railway problems. Mr. 
Vaile invented the “ stage system ” of railway rates, in 
1882, some years before the introduction of the well- 
known “ zone system ” of Hungary. Mr. Valle’s system, 
however, is the reverse of the Hungarian, which gives bet- 
ter rates to urban than to rural districts, and thus fur- 
thers the concentration of population in cities. Mr. 
Vaile considers that the chief object of railway adminis- 
tration should be to prevent this concentration by dis- 
tributing population and placing people upon the land. 
He would accomplish this end by making railway rates 
in rural districts very low and in urban districts relatively 
high. The region served by any railway would be 
divided into stages, short stages in thickly settled dis- 
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tricts and long stages in the country, and the fares and 
freight charges would be the same for any stage, long or 
short. For example the second-class passenger fare for a 
stage of six miles, from Auckland to Penro.sc, would be 
4d. (8 cents, or 1.3 cents per mile), while for the same 
fare one could travel from Frankton to Te Kuili, a dis- 
tance of 41 rniles, making only id. (2 cents) per passenger 
mile. 

The chief effects of this system, as enumerated by M r. 
Vaile, would be the distribution of population, the crea- 
tion of inland trade, a great increase 
Proposals of in land values, and a large increase in 

Mr. Vaile railway revenue. It is evident that Mr. 

Vaile does not sufficiently consider the 
limits to the possible development of rural traffic and 
the financial loss which the Department would .suffer 
if it had to carry a small traffic at such exceedingly low 
rates, New Zealand has not yet suffered much from con- 
gestion of population in great cities, but Mr. Vaile’s 
suggestion as to the distribution of population may 
yet liave to be considered, especially in more highly 
developed industrial countries, where the growth of 
enormous cities constitutes a serious menace to the 
future welfare of the human race. (Railways and Social 
Conditions, Auckland, 1904; Social Problems, Auckland, 
1899; The Railway Problem, Auckland, 1908; and var- 
ious other pamphlets by Samuel Vaile.) 

Again, it is proposed that the railways be once more 
placed in the hands of a commission of experts, who, to a 
large extent independent of political 
Gonirtission control, may administer the system in a 
Proposed business-like way. . The commission that 

had charge of the railways from 1889 to 
the end of 1894 has frequently been accused of despotism 
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and inefficiency, but in reality its administration com- 
pares very favourably with that which preceded it, 
and the country gained little or nothing by reverting to 
direct parliamentary control. The general prosperity of 
New Zealand and of the world, since 1894, together with 
the fall in the rate of interest on New Zealand loans, 
has largely obscured the bad effects of political manage- 
ment, But they have existed, nevertheless. 

The Australian States, notably Victoria and New 
South Wales, seem to have benefited greatly by the 
introduction of the commission form of railway adminis- 
tration. A commission is not, and cannot be, wholly 
removed from that source of demoralization than a 
Government Department, with a cabinet minister at its 
head. A commission can be a good deal more independ- 
ent than a general manager who derives all his power 
from the minister. The chief objections, real or alleged, 
to a commission are that it is too independent, perhaps 
even despotic, not sufficiently in touch with the people 
and their needs, too conservative in policy, and liable 
to all the abuses characteristic of governmental bureaus, 
— abuses which it is very hard to eradicate. (Vaile, 

“ The Future Control of our Railways,” Auckland, 
1893; “Story of New Zealand,” chap. 31.) And yet, 
the balance of argument seems to be in favour of the 
commission form of railway administration. 

But the prospects of improvement in railway affairs, 
even under the present form of administration, are 
somewhat encouraging. After many years of delay the 
main trunk line of the North Island has been finished ; the 
successful Manawatu line has been purchased; the 
Government has determined upon a policy of concentra- 
tion in railway construction and economy in management ; 
and, best of all, there has been a gratifying change of ' 
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opinion with i-egard to tlie bad economy of building- 
unprofitable lines and the equally bad economy of making- 
unprofitable concessions at the expense of the taxpayers 
and those tvho have -waited long for railways tliat never 
come. 

The new minister of railways, the Hon. J. A. Millar, 
has definitely abandoned the three per cent, policy, and 
has repeatedly stated that it is now the 
The Three per Government to make tlie. 

Abandoned railways earn their own rate ol interest. 

{The Evefiing Post, Wellington, Decem- 
ber ii, 1909; The Otago Daily Times, May 31, 1910.) 
In fact, the Government has gone so far as to ask, as a 
condition of completing the Lawrence-Roxburgli Rail- 
way, that the people of the district guarantee at: least 
three per cent, upon the capital cost. {Evening Post, 
October 19, 1909.) Then, too, the Dominion is rapidly 
increasing in population and wealth, so that, unless the 
Government goes into the construction of other unprofit- 
able lines, the deficit should soon disapiiear, and tliorc 
should be a surplus to apply, if not to the reduction of the 
debt, at least to the improvement of the open lines.’ 

It cannot be sound policy for a country like New 
Zealand, tvhere the Government does so many things, to 
allow governmental enterprises to lie carried on at a loss. 
Other countries can perhaps afford the luxury of deficits 
in the postal service and the like, because they mcs-ely 
play at governmental ownership, but to arlopt this 
policy on a large scale would be to start upon the tlown- 
ward path that leads to niin. Governmental property 
pa3^s no taxes, and, when there is a deficit, it must fall, 
sooner or later, upon the taxpayer. Thus, with every 
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extension of governmental activity, taxes would increase, 
while property subject to taxation would relatively 
decrease, and the burden would grow until it could no 
longer be borne. Then it would be clearly seen that the 
principles of sound private and public finance are 
essentially the same, and that a profit on public undt'r- 
takings, the difference between revenue and expenditure, 
stands for a balance or excess of social utility over social 
cost. 


CHAPTER VI 


THE PUBLIC DEBT 

The most striking fact connected with the financial 
affairs of New Zealand and the Australasian States is 
the enormous size of their public debts. 
Large Public The net public debt of New South Wales 
Debts . per head of the population is £55 ($267) ; 

that of Victoria is £42 (I204) ; and the 
net debt of New Zealand is £67,781,000 ($329,000,000), 
or £70 ($340) per head of the European population. 
(Year-Book, 1909, p. 607.) Compared with the.se figures 
the debts of most of the other countric.s of the world are 
very small. The net debt of the United States, on J uly i , 
1907, was only $878,596,755 (£180,000,000), or about 
$10 (£2) per head. If the tlebt of the United States were 
relatively as great as that of New Zealand it would 
amount to about $30,000,000 (£6,000,000). Canada 
has a debt of about $42 (£8) per head; (freat Britain, 
$80 (£16); France, $145 (£30). (Statesman’s Year- 
Book, 1908.) 

But a mere comparison of per capita delits of various 
countries gives a very inadequate idea of the rcial burden 
which they have to bear, and is by no means fair to 
Australia and New Zealand. The debts of European 
countries have been for the most part incurred in time of 
war, for necessary but unproductive expenditure, whereas 
a very large part of the debts of Australia and New 
Zealand has been, contracted for the building of railways 
and other productive or semi-productive investments. 
The following analysis of the gross public debt of New 
94 
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Zealand, as it: stood on Marcli 31, 1909, shows approxi- 
mately tlie amounts raised or voted under various 
heads. (Year-Book, 1909, J. 605.) 

On 31st March, 1909. 

(a.) Services — it 

Railways 23,305,000 

Roads, IjridKOS, ami lands iinprovemciit 6,456,000 

Public works and buildings 4,983,000 

Inimigration 2,446,000 

Maori war 2,360,000 

Land-purchases 2,249,000 

Defence 1 ,955,000 

Telegraphs 1,317,000 

Goldfields and coal-mines 839,000 

Lighthouses and harbours . 557,000 

State coal-mines 100,000 

Tourist and health resorts 117,000 

Scenery-preservation 30,000 

State fire insurance 2,000 

(b.) Investments — 

Purchase of land for settlements 6,101,000 

Advances to settlers 5,1,59,000 

Loans to local bodies 3,131,000 

Bank of New Zealand preference shares 500,000 

New Zealand Consols 478,000 

Advances to workers 328,000 

Reserve fund securities 800,000 

.(c.) Other — 

Deficiencies in revenue, charges and expenses of 
raising loans, provincial liabilities, and miscella- 
neous e.xpenditure 7, 725, .500 

Total £70.9.'58,534 

Of the gross debt, as shown here, £16,500,000 repre- 
sen Is investments that are directly productive, from 

which the full amount of interest is 
recovered, and wdiich, therefore, are no Productive 
burden on the taxpayers. To this Assets 
amount may be added the raihvay debt of 
£23,305,000; for, although the railways do not earn the 
full interest on their capital cost, they do earn the full 
interest on the railway debt, if we waive the contention 
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of many critics that there ought to be an allowance for 
depreciation, or that part, at least, of “ additions to 
open lines ” should be charged to revenue. Of the 
remaining debt, perhaps £2,800,000 may be regarded as 
directly productive, since the Post and Telegraph De- 
partment earned, in the year 1908-09, a net revenue of 
£106,342, which was available for interest payments. 
(Annual Report of the Post and Telegraph Department, 
1909,) To this should further be added the accumulated 
sinking fund, amounting to £3,156,989. There is, then, a 
total of about £45,000,000 of directly productive assets, 
leaving a net debt of about £25,000,000 ($125,000,000), 
or £25 (I125) per head, the interest on which mu.st be 
paid out of taxes. 

This is still a very large debt, involving an annual 
expenditure for interest of about £925,000 ($4,600,000) ; 

but much of the money was borrowed 
Loans for for roads and bridges and other imblic 

Development works, which, although not directly 
productive of revenue, have greatly 
furthered the development of the country. Against the 
net debt, as thus estimated, the Government has a large 
asset in the crown lands, valued at £21,511,653 (Year- 
Book, 1909, p. 543), but derives from them no contribu- 
tion to the annual burden of interest, for the territorial 
revenue i,s exceeded by the territorial expenditure. 
Unfortunately, too, the proceeds of land sales are turned 
into the Consolidated Fund as ordinary revenue and 
spent from year to year, although some of the land has 
been bought from the Maoris with borrowed money. 
The public domain, then, is a vanishing asset, while the 
public debt goes on increasing and there is no provision 
for ultimate payment. 

But the greatest asset . that a country can have 
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is a large and prosperous population, and, since the power 
to tax is unlimited, it matters little 
whether the Government has a public Debt and 
domain yielding rent, or a rich territoiy Prosperity 
in private hands yielding taxes. Certain- 
ly, the net debt is small in comparison with the total 
private wealth of the Dominion, which in 1906 was 
estimated at £304,654,000, being £335 ($1,628) per 
head of the total population— a greater per-capita wealth 
than that of any other country in the world, although 
the per-capita wealth of the Northern states of the Union 
is probably greater than this. Many people in New 
Zealand, however, both rich and poor, are heavily in debt. 
On March 31, 1907, the amount of loans secured by 
mortgage was £59,097,070. The local governing bodies, 
too, have a gross debt of £14,223,417, some of which was 
borrowed from the general Government and forms part 
of the public debt. (Year-Book, 1909, p. 198.) The 
people of New Zealand, both in their public and their 
private capacity, are heavy borrowers; but their assets 
greatly exceed their liabilities, and, unless a period of 
crisis and liquidation should come, they will have no 
serious trouble in meeting all their obligations and 
securing the profits that come to the judicious borrower 
in a time of rising prices. 

In so far as the burden of the debt is concerned, the 
huancial condition is better than it was in 1870, when 
Sir Julius Vogel pi-omulgated his cele- 
brated public works policy. At that condition 
time the public debt was only about improving 
£8,000,000, but the population was only 
250,000 and the people were by no means so prosperous as 
they are to-day. Moreover, there were practically no 
productive assets, a large part of the debt having been 
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incurred for carrying on the Maori war, for roaclw and for 
other expenditure not directly productive of revenue.'. 
The net debt at that time may be taken at about ,£32 
(Jii6o) per capita, as compared with £25 ($125) at the 
present time. Also, the burden of interest was about 
£1, 12.9. (|8) per capita; now it is about £ i ($5.) 

The Government was in a bad way in 1S70, but the 
approaching crisis was probably averted or postponed 
by the daring, not to say reckless, 
Inflation and policy of Vogel. For the next eigh t 
Crisis or nine years the Colony lived on bor- 

rowed money. The public debt rose 
to £24,000,000; private borrowing was on a fstill larger 
scale; and there was a tremendous boom in land values, 
while the price of wool was slowly falling. Then came 
the crisis of 1879, the natural result of a period of exces- 
sive borrowing and inflation. The Colony did not fully 
recover from this crisis until about the year ,i8y6, when a 
period of prosperity ensued, lasting without interruption 
until the winter of igo8. 

The next twelve years (1879-1891) were a jicriod of 
liquidation, comparative economy, and alow but steady 
growth and recuperation. Notwith- 
Perlod of standing the depression that prevailed. 

Depression the population of the colony increased 
by 36 per cent. In the succeeding twelve 
years (x89i~i903) it increased by only 30 per cent . Lfiiring 
the eight years covered by the adminis tratinns of A t kinson 
and Stout (1883-91) only about £8,000,000 was added 
to the public debt. The effort to live upon income rather 
than loans was good for the Government and for privat e 
citizens as well, and a solid foundation was laid for the 
extraordinary properity of the time of Seddon. Besides, 
new resources were developed, particularly the meat- 
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fi-eezing induatry. The first shipment of frozen mutton 
was made on February 15, 1882, but it was not until 
1890 that the value of the meat exported exceeded 
£1,000,000. In 1907 it was valued at £3,420,664, or 
about 17 per cent, of the total value of the exports of the 
Dominion. Much of the prosperity of recent years 
lias been due to the development of this one industry. 
I'he total exports for the year 1890 were valued at 


£9,428,761, a figure not reached again until 1897, when 
the total exports were valued at £9,596,267, after which 
they increased by leaps and bounds, reaching the enor- 
mous value of £19,783,138 in the year 1907. 

The election of December 5, 1890, the first under a 
practical manhood suffrage, marks the end of the domina- 


tion of the large landholders and the rise 
of a thoroughgoing democracy consisting 
chiefly of the working class of the towns, 
the small shopkeepers, and the small 


Political 
Revolution 
of 1890 


farmers. 


The leader of the new democracy was the Hon. John 
Ballance, who became premier January 24, 1891. The 
premier died on April 27, 1893, and on 
May I was succeeded by the Hon. Le^sl^ion 

Richard J. Seddon, who remained in after 1890 

power until his death on June lo, 1906. 

He was succeeded by the Hon. W. Hall-Jones, who re- 
mained in office for a few weeks. The present premier , Sir 
Joseph Ward, took office on August 6, 1906. During this 
period of democratic rule a large number of Acts were 
passed for the benefit of the classes in control of the 
Government. Some of these Acts did not involve any 


increase in the public debt; others involved the boiTOW- 
ing of large .sums. The following table shows the increase 
of the gross public debt since March 31, 1891, and the 
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chief items of expenditure from loans: 
1909, p. 600.) 


(Year-Book, 


Native-land purchases 

Land-settlement (including (Jieviot). . . . 

Loans to local liodies 

Lands improvement 

Advances to settlers. 

Advances to workers 

Bank of N. Z. preference shares 

N. Z. Coii.sols 

District railways 

Public works 

Purchase Welhngton-Manawatu Railway 
Increase by conversions and redemptions 

Sinking fund accretions 

Naval and military settlois 

AtWanr.es to dairv companies 

Stale fire insurance 

Scenery-preservation 

Reserve Fund securities 

Less Redemptions — 

Consolidated Stock Act, 1884, deben- 
tures 

Other debentures. 


76,5.675 

6,101,541 

3.8S.5.100 


Total net increase ^152, 108,184 

While the public debt has increased during' this iieriod 
by an enormous sum, by far the greater part has been 
put into directly productive investments, 
Decieased most of -which earn the full arnoimt of 
Burden of Inter- . , . . , ,i r. , , 

eat Payment interest on their capital cost. With the 
development of the country tlie revenue 
of the Government has greatly increased and its financial 
condition has improved. Although the debt per capita 
has iaci-eased, the annual interest payments per capita 
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have fallen, because of the fall in the rate of interest. 
Also, the annual interest payments, which in the year 
1891-92 absorbed 43 per cent, of the total revenue of the 
consolidated Fund, in the year 1908-09 absorbed only 
24 per cent, of that revenue. 

But it should not be forgotten that this improvement 
has taken place in a time of rising prices of wool, meat, 
dairy produce, and other exports, and 
that a policy of borrowing, while usually Dangers of 
successful in times of prosperity, may BoiTowing 
become a source of grave danger in the 
event of crisis and industrial depression. It is quite 
conceivable that the railways and other investments, 
which now provide a large part of the interest on their 
cost, may become less productive and throw a greater 
burden upon the taxpayers when their ability to pay is 
materially decreased. The most profitable enterprises 
in which the Government is engaged do little more than 
pay their way. They have no considerable margin of 
profit or surplus which could be used in case of emer- 
gency, no buffer to receive the shock of loss, which must 
fall directly upon the taxpayers or come out of loans 
which might be liai'd to negotiate. 

The extensive borrowing of recent years has probfibly 
caused a good deal of inflation, especially in land values. 
The unimproved value of land was 

estimated at £84,,;|0I,244 in 1897; in 

J ^ ment’a Credit 

T909 It was £172,759,948. Yet this 

amount is not vastly in excess of 
the combined funded debt, public and private, and a 
marked decline in the prices of the great staples, wool 
and meat, might cause serious trouble. But the holders 
of governmental securities are perfectly safe, for they 
have a prior lien on all the resources of the Dominion. 
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The Government, therefore, has little difficulty in bor- 
rowing large sums every year at from 3J4 to 4 per cent. 
A large part of the loans of 1908-09 were issued on 
debentures at 334 per cent, interest, and were floated at 
about par. Usually, 4 per cent, debentures are floated 
at a sligiit premium, and 334 per cent, debentures at a 
discount. (New Zealand Budget, 1909.) 

Strong objections are urged against the Governmeri t’s 
borrowing in the'local market and thus making it harder 
for people to borrow for ordinary purposes. The Govern- 
ment generally borrows in England; sometimes in Aus- 
tralia : and lends far more than it borrows in New Zealand. 
There is a good deal of local capital available for gilt- 
edged loans at low rates of interest, and it is said that of 
late years New Zealand capital has been sent abroad for 
investment, to Queensland and other new fields of enter- 
prise. (T/ie Evening Post, Wellington, October 14, 

1909-) 

Although the public debt is increasing all the time, 
and must go on increasing, the Government has main- 
tained a sinking fund for many years. 
The Sinking In 1909 it amounted to £3,156,989, and 
was mostly invested in New Zealand 
securities of various kinds. The advis- 
ability of maintaining such a fund has often been ques- 
tioned. Mr. William Fraser said in the House: 

I do not think there is any use rvhatever in a Colony which is 
continuing to borrow to pretend to build up a sinking fund when we 
know perfectly well that, directly or Indirectly, the money we are 
setting apart is derived from borrowed money.” (Parliamentary 
Debates, Vol. 139, p. 578.) 

But Mr. Massey, the leader of the opposition, de- 
fends the sinking fund': 

“ In order to show our creditors that we intend to meet our 
pldigations at the due date there should be something in the way of a 
sinking fund." (Ibid, p. 546.) 
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The sinking fund, too, has been found useful in the 
raising of loans, especially when it could be temporarily 
hypothecated as a sort of collateral security. (Parlia- 
mentary Debates, VoL 140, p. 130.) It is like a sub- 
stantial balance in the bank, useful for many purposes, 
though not intended, as its name might imply, to secure 
the ultimate, payment of the public debt. It has not 
always been used for legitimate purposes, but latterly 
its integrity has been respected; it has been greatly 
augmented, both from loans and revenue; and now 
forms an important part of the financial system. In a 
recent speech Sir Joseph Ward said that he would soon 
propose a comprehensive scheme for the liquidation of 
the entire debt at the end of 75 years. (Speech of Sir 
Joseph Ward at Winton, May 5, 1910.) 

Meanwhile the public debt is increasing from year to 
year. The increase for the year 1908-09 was £4,484,637. 
Speaking of the increase in the public 
j 1... • r 'U ID,. • The Public 

debt since the Liberal Party came into increasing 
power. Sir Joseph Ward says: 

" The whole of the increase in the public debt has been used in 
directly reproductive objects, producing a profit in addition, and the 
expenditure on unreproductive objects, such as roads, bridges, mines, 
public buildings, tourist, health, etc., have been provided out of reve- 
nue.” (Budget, 1909, p. 2.) 

While this may be a somewhat optimistic statement, 
in view of the fact that the railway deficit for 1908-09 was 
.£2 12,000, and the act profits on advances 
to settlers and other governmental ^“™***S Power 
enterprises, according to tire Govern- investments 
merit’s own showing, were less than 
.£200,000, it is certain that the increase in. the public debt 
since 1891 is represented by assets which earn or might 
earn the full interest on their capital cost, and could be 
sold, if necessary, for a sum large enough to pay the 
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full amount of the new debt. It should be noted that the 
total sum invested in these enterprises, including the 
railways, is greater than the amount of the debt incurred, 
for contributions have been made from the generLd reve- 
nue through the Public Works Fund, and dehcits also 
have been made up out of revenue, so that it is difficult, 
if not impossible to discover the real caj.iital cost. The 
governmental enterprises, taken as a whole, have not 
earned anything like the fidl interest on their capital 
cost, but do now earn very nearly the full interest on the 
debt incurred in establishing them, and should earn 
much more than this in the near future, if the financial 
administration of tlie Government can be divorced from 
politics. 

The Public Works Fund is derived chiefly from loans, 
but partly from taxation, since a large sum is transferred 
every year from the Consolidated Fund. 
The Public In the year 1908-09, the Public Works 
Works Fund Fund received £800,000 from tiiis source, 
and from 1891 to 1909, the sum of 
£7,230,000 was thus transferred, which was expended 
chiefly on roads and public buildings but partly in, the 
creation of productive assets. In the financial year, 
ending March 31, 1909, the sum of £3,363,895 was spent 
out of the Public Works Fund, and the expenditure was 
distributed as follows: (Public Works Statement, 
1909, p. 2.) 


Expenditure on Services: — 

Public Works Fund — 16 

Railway construction and improvement i,. 356,996 
Purchase Wellington-Manawatii Rail- 

„ way... 9.33,759 

Ro.ids 469,548 

Public buildings 285,521 

Telegraph-extension 163,03,3 

Lighthouses, harbour-works, and har- 
bour-defences 


19,217 
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Immigration 

Tourist and health resorts 

Development of goldfields 

Contingent defenee 

Lands improvement... 

Purchase of Native lands 

Rates on Naiive lands 

Public Works departnieiUal expenses. . 
Charges and expenses ol raising loans. 



10,766 

19.542 

2,099 


27 

24.512 

6,654 

3.363.S95 


Carried forward . 


3.363.S95 


In this table it can readily be seen that the total 
expenditure for roads, public buildings and other unpro- 
ductive services considerably exceed the contribution 
of £800,000 from the Consolidated Fund. But the 
year 1908-09 was exceptional, for the Government does 
not usually borrow for unproductive expenditure, unless 
part of the money spent in improving open lines of rail- 
way may be regarded as unproductive. However, if the 
cost of roads, public buildings, and the like, were charged 
directly to revenue, instead of being first transferred to 
the Public Works Fund, there would be little or no sur- 
plus, and the Government, for obvious reasons, prefers 
to show a surplus. (Public Works Statement, 1909, 
Tables 1-8.) 

Members of the opposition and other critics of the 
Government take pleasure in scoffing at the surplus, 
and with reason. In the debate on 
the Budget for 1908, Mr. FMer said: The Surplus 

“ It is extraordinary that the country 
should borrow £1,000,000 and end the year with a 
surplus of £700,000.” Mr. James Allen is reporLed as 
saying: 

"The Public Works Fund was called upon to find money for 
services that in previous years had been charged, and rightly charged. 
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to the Consolidated Fund . . . the object having no doubt been 
to make it appear that there was a larger surplus than really existed.” 
<fivening Post, July 13, 1907.) 

Mr. Laurenson is reported to have said in tlie same 
interview: 


" To a very large extent I agree with the writer [Ncnieals] that 
there should he a more strict allocation of borrowed nuiiu;y in the 
direction of invc,stment in reproductive works, and in reproductive 
works only. During a period of high national piosiierity .such as we 
are passing through at present, I believe the ( lovenunciit would be 
justified in raising more money by way of taxation and less by way 
of loans, because one cannot help having an uneasy feeling that if 
bad times strike us we shall then not only be short of money our- 
selves, but, having taken full advantage of the money market during 
times of pro.sperity, we shall be unable to approach it successfully in 
the day of adversity.” (Evening Post, July 13, 1907.) 


Mr. Massey, the leader of the opposition, said in 
the House: 


“ These charges simply cannot be defended. 
Questionable Why are they .so charged? Simply to enable 
Charge to the Government to show a huge surplus at the 

Capital Account end of the year.” (Parliamentary Debates, 
Vol. 139, p. 553, July 23, 1907-) 


The writer of a series of articles in the Evening 
Post says: 

“ In business, charges such a.s these would only be charged to 
capital by weak and struggling concerns existing on a bolstered 
balance sheet.” (Evenino Post. Octoher fi. toon- artirip 1)V “ Nema- 


A more conservative writer makes the following state- 
ment: 

“It would no_ doubt be better, and the Government would be 
on firmer ground, if revenue did not make ciiiite so large a contribu- 
tion to the Public Works Fund, and if, instead of doing that, it had 
charged upon it all items of a doubtful character, such as public build- 
ings’ for ordinary governmental and not for revenue-produciug pur- 
poses. In Australia new buildings, such as courthouses, police sta- 
tions, hosijitals, and schools, are charged to revenue, and New floul.h 
Wales similarly treats the cost of post-offices." (Evening Post, July 
10 , 1907, article by “ Senex et Juvenis.”) 

Most of the financial critics appear to ignore tlic fact 
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that the Public Works Fund usually derives more from 
revenue than is spent in an unproductive 
way, and that the Government now A Question 
spends all the money it borrows, and of Accounting 
more besides, on productive works. 

The question is largely one of correct accounting, and 
there can be little doubt that there is room for reform in 
this regard. The discussion is well summed up by Mr. 
J. C. Thomson, who says: 

" Even supposing that this reform is only a matter of book- 
keeping, it would be far better to charge all the current expendi- 
ture to the consolidated revenue, and although the surplus might 
be smaller, at the same time it would be putting the correct posi- 
tion before the countiy. It is better to know one’s true position 
than to live in a fool’s paradise." (Parliamentary Debates, Vol. 
139. P- 604, July 24, 1907.) 

The severe and sometimes unjust criticism to which 
the Government has been subjected has had a good effect, 
and reforms in the system of accounting are likely to be 
introduced which will result in economies in expenditure 
and will present to the people, or, at least, to those who 
take an interest in such matters, clear statements of the 
finances of every department, so that there may be no 
question as to the financial success or failure of the 
important enterprises undertaken by tlie Government. 
(Budget, 1909, p. 16.) 

But whether derived from revenue or from loans, or 
whether expended for productive or unproductive pur- 
poses, an enormous sum is spent every 
year out of the Public Works Fund, D^tribution of 
and the question as to the proper dis- Fund 

tribution of this expenditure is of the 
greatest concern to the people of the Dominion. During 
the year 1908-09 the disbui'sements totalled £3,363,895 
($16,300,000) (Public Works Statement, 1909, p. 2), ap- 
portioned as shown above. Presumably, the distribu- 
tion is made according to "needs,” but the concept of 
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“ needs ” is very vague and most elastic. I'hc (‘Govern- 
ment itself hardly knows what the Dominion needs in the 
way of developmental expenditure. In the case of roads 
and bridges, the greatest need appears to exisi in (he 
thinly settled back blocks, where it would not Ijc difficult 
to expend on roads more tlian the impioved land is 
likely to be worth for years to come. Li tlie case of 
districts already developed it is not easy tfj distinguish 
between needs and wants. 

But the members of Parliament from every 
part of the Dominion come to Wellington prepared 
to enlighten the Government as to the needs of their 
constituents, and the chief work of the 
Political Works members — that, at least which, best 
secures their re-election — seems to be 
the getting of appropriations of one kind and another 
from the Public Works Fund. Every part of tlie Domin- 
ion clamours for its “ fair ” share of expenditure, and to 
some extent the apportionment is made piajporlional 
to the political influence of the various electoral districts. 
Petitions for public works of every kind are showered 
upon the minister, demanding in the aggregate far 
more than the available funds. Most of (he rccpicsts, 
therefore, must be denied, but the Government docs its 
best to be “fair” to everybody without making too 
many enemies, and without I'unning the comilry into 
bankruptcy, and the temptation to augmenl. the Fund 
by further borrowing is almost irresistible. 

In the time of Seddon the Public Works Fuiul was 
a veritable corruption fund and was confe.ssedly used for 
political purposes. “ Nemesis ” says : 

A CoiTuption „ f 

" Proud as we are of our KR’at stalusman 
■ there is little doubt that one of the most: potent 

instruments that maintained him in office for liis 
record period was the clever manipulation of this Fund. {Emuing 
Pos(, July s, 1907.) 
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Mr. Seddon himself said in Parliament: 

“ I am not one of those who say that, other things being equal 
I .should not favour the district that was represented by one who 
helped to maintain the Government in power.” 

At another time he said : 

“ It is unreasonable and unnatural to expect the Government 
to look with the same kindly eye on districts returning membens 
opposed to the Government as on those which returned Government 
supporters.” (Reformer, Christchurch, No. 2, October, 1905.) 

The older settlements, like certain parts of the 
South Island, were naturally served first; while the newer 
parts had their turn later; when the 
older districts began to develop a taste Economy 
for economy in expenditure and restric- Demanded 
tion of borrowing. But Mr. Seddon was 
not prepared to adopt this policy, and said in Parliament, 
with even more than his usual frankness: 

“ I say that until we have had a fair expenditure of public money 
out of loans upon each part of the Colony, it is wrong of those parts 
that have had a fair share to say suddenly that there is to be no more 
bon-owiug.” (Parliamentary Debates, Vol. 99, p. 291.) 

The Ward Government, especially during the past 
few years, has taken a stronger stand than this. Sir 
Joseph Ward said in the House: 

“ Members had only to look at the order paper for this session 
and what did they find? They would find that there had been a 
universal demand from all skies of the Hoime for far more money 
than the country could possibly provide. The Government, if they 
did not resist this oxtr.aordiuary demand, would not he fit to hold 
their positions on the treasury benches.” (Parliamentary Debates, 
Vol. 140, p. 248, August 15, 1907.) 

And yet, in the Budget for 1908, notwitlistanding 
the hard times, Sir Joseph Ward pro- 
posed for the ensuing year an expend!- promises*”” 
ture of .£2,350,000 out of the Public Fulfilled 
Works Fund. He said; 

“ I-lon. gentlemen will see that an effort has been made to do 
even-handed justice to all classes of the Dominion, and I trust that 
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“ needs ” is very vague and most elastic. The ( Govern - 
ment itself hardly knows what the Dominion needs in I he 
way of developmental expenditure. In the case of roads 
and bridges, the greatest need appears to {’xint in tlie 
thinly settled back blocks, where it would not l)e difiicult 
to expend on roads more than the imiirfn'ed land is 
likely to be worth for years to come. In the case of 
districts already developed it is not easy to distinguish 
between needs and wants. 

But the members of Parliament i'rom every 
part of the Dominion come to Wellington prepared 
to enlighten the Government as to the needs of their 
constituents, and the chief work of the 
Political Works members — that, at least which, best 
secures their re-election — seems to be 
the getting of appropriations of one kind and another 
from the Public Works Fund. Every part of the Domin- 
ion clamours for its “ fair ” share of expenditure, and to 
some extent tlie apportionment is made propordonal 
to the political influence of the various electoral districts. 
Petitions for public works of every kind are sliowered 
upon the minister, demanding in the aggregate far 
more than the available funds. Most of the requests, 
therefore, must be denied, but the Government does its 
best to be “fair” to everybody without making too 
many enemies, and without running l:he country into 
bankruptcy, and the temptation to augment the Fund 
by further borrowing is almost irresistible. 

fu the time of Seddon the Public Works Fund was 
a veritable corruption fund and was confc.ssedly used for 
political purposes. “ Nemesis ” says: 

A Corruption ,, t> j t , . 

. Proud as we ai-e of our great statesman 

^ there is little doubt that one of the most potent 

instruments that maintained him in office for his 
record period wa.s the clever manipulation of this Fund, {livening 
Torf, July 5, 190,7.) 
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Mr. Sedclon himself said in Parliament: 

“ I am not one of those who say that, other things being equal 
I should not favour the district that was represented by one who 
helped to maintain the Government in power.” 

At another time he said : 

” It is unreasonable and unnatural to expect the Government 
to look with the same kindly eye on districts returning members 
opposed to the Government as on those which returned Government 
supporters.” (i?tf/ormer, Christchurch, No. 2, October, 1905.) 

The older settlements, like certain parts of the 
South Island, were naturally served first; while the newer 
parts had their turn later; when the 
older districts began to develop a taste Economy 
for economy in expenditure and restric- Demanded 
tion of borrowing. But Mr. Seddon was 
not prepared to adopt this policy, and said in Parliament, 
with even more than his usual frankness : 

" I say that until we have had a fair expenditure of public money 
out of loans upon each part of the Colony, it is WTong of those parts 
that have had a fair share to say suddenly that there is to be no more 
borrowing.” (Parliamentary Debates, Vol. 99, p. 291.) 

The Ward Government, especially during the past 
few years, has taken a stronger stand than this. Sir 
Joseph Ward said in the House: 

“ Members had only to look at the order paper for this session 
and what did they find? They would find that there had been a 
universal demand from all sides of the House for far more money 
than the country could possibly provide. The Government, if they 
did not resist tliis e.xtraordinary demand, would not be fit to hold 
their positions on the treasury benches." (Parliamentary Debates, 
Vol. 140, p. 248, August 15, 1907.) 


And yet, in the Budget for 1908, notwithstanding 


the hard times, Sir Joseph Ward pro- 
posed for the ensuing year an expendi- 
ture of £2,350,000 out of the Public 


Pre-election 

Promises 

Fulfilled 


Works Fund. He said: 


” Hon. gentlemen will see that an effort has been made to do 
even-handed justice to ail classes of the Dominion, and I trust that 
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“ needs ” is very vague and most elastic. Tlic Govern- 
ment itself hardly knows what the Dominion needs in the 
way of developmental expenditure. In the case of roads 
and bridges, the greatest need appears to ex-ist in tlie 
thinly settled back blocks, where it would not be difficult 
to expend on roads more than the improved laud is 
likely to be worth for years to come. In tin' case of 
districts already developed it is not easy to <iistinguish 
between needs and wants. 

But the members of Parliament from every 
part of the Dominion come to Wellington prepared 
to enlighten the Government as to the needs of their 
constituents, and the chief work of the 
Political Works members — tliat, at least which, best 
sectires their re-election — seems to be 
the getting of appropriations of one kind and another 
from the Public Works Fund. Every part of the Domin- 
ion clamours for its “ fair ” share of expenditure, and to 
some e.xtent the apportionment is made proportional 
to tire political influence of the various electoral districts. 
Petitions for public works of every kind arc showered 
upon the minister, demanding in the aggregate far 
more than the available funds. Most of the I'equcsts, 
tlie'refore, must be denied, but the Government does its 
best to be “fair” to everybody without making too 
many enemies, and without running the country into 
bankruptcy, and the temptation to augznent the Fund 
by further borrowing is almost irresistible. 

In the time of Secldon the Public Works Fund was 


a veritable corruption fund and was confessedly used for 
political purposes. “ Nemesis ” says : 

A Corruption , 

'j Proud as we are of our great statesman 

there i.s little doubt that one of the most potent 
instruments that maintained him in office for hia 
record period was the clever manipulation of this Fund. {Evening 
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Mr. Seddon himself said in Parliament; 

“ I em not one of those who sny that, other things being equal 
I shoiilii not favour the district that was repre.serited by one who 
helped to maintain the Government in power.” 

At another time he said; 

‘‘ It is unreasonable and unnatural to expect the Government 
to look with the same kindly eye on districts returning member-s 
opposed to the Government as 011 those which returned Government 
supporters." (Reformer, Christchurch, No. 2, October, 1905.) 

The older settlements, like certain parts of the 
South Island, were naturally served first; while the newer 
parts had their turn later; when the 
older districts began to develop a taste Economy 
for economy in expenditure and restric- Demanded 
tion of borrowing. But Mr. Seddon was 
not prepared to adopt this policy, and said in Parliament, 
with even more than his usual frankness; 

” I say that until we have had a fair expenditure of public money 
out of loans upon each part of the Colony, it is wrong of those parts 
that have had a fair share to say .suddenly that there i.s to be no more 
l)orrowing.” (Parliamentary Debates, Vol. 99, p. 291.) 

The Ward Government, especially during the past 
few yeans, has taken a stronger stand than this. Sir 
Joseph Ward said in the House; 

“ Members had only to look at the order paper for thi.s session 
and what did they find? They would find that there had been a 
universal demand from all side.s of the House for far more money 
than the country could possibly provide. The Government, if they 
did nut resist this cxtraordinai-y demand, would not be fit to hold 
their po.sitions on the treasury benches.” (Parliamentary Debates, 
Vol. 140, p. 24S, August 15, 1907.) 


And yet, in the Budget for 1908, notwithstanding 
the hard times. Sir Joseph Ward pro- 
posed for the ensuing year an expendi- promises'^** 
ture of £2,350,000 out of the Public 
Works Fund. He said: 


“ Hon. gentlemen will .see that an effort has been made to do 
even-handed justice to all classes of the Dominion, and I trust that 
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by the means which I have outlined every section of the country will 
be brought into closer harmony for the one great purpose — namely, 
the promotion of our national well-being and happiness.” (Budget, 
1908, p. 21.) 

During the year igoS-og, £3,363,895 was spent out 
of the Public Works Fund, including £933,759 for the 
purchase of the Manawatu Railway. 

Tlie appropriations were unusually large because of 
the approaching election of November, 1908, in which 
the Ward Government was returned to power, but with a 
reduced majority. In criticism of the Public Works 
statement, The Press very pertinently says: 

“ One of the most regrettable residts of the 
Espenclitiire for system under which the general Government 
catching Votes borrows money to cany on public works is that 
the amount of borrowing and the manner in 
which the money is allocated, are determined by the exigencies of 
the political situation, rather than by the dictates of economic pru- 
dence. The Public Works .statement delivered by Hon. W. ITall- 
Jones la.st evening was a business-like documcait, but the trail of 
the general election is over it all. . . . The reckless manner 

in which we now rely on ever-increasing loans is all the more regret- 
table when it is borne in mind that a good derd of money is frittered 
away in political woiks, with the oliject of catcliiti,g votes, while a 
considerable proportion i.s cx] 3 eiidcd in so-called “ additions to open 
lines," and other items which really ought to be provided for out of 
revenue. The taxpayers are again to be bribed with their own 
money.” (The Press, Christchurch, September 23, 1908.) 

In a similar vein the Evening Post says: 

” Under the present sy.stem roads and bridges must continue 
to be the current coin of political corruption, and tlicrc i.s not the 
faintest indication that the ministers have any intention of laying the 
axe at the root of this unlovely growth," (Evening Post, SepLoinber 
23, 1908.) , 

The most common form of political corruption in the 
United States, the corrupting influence of I'ailways and 
other business corporations, does not exist to any great 
extent in New Zealand, because of the prevalence of 
governmental and municipal ownership, and because 
of the superiority of the judicial and administrative sys- 
tems; but the concentration of a large part of the eco- 
nomic power of the community in the hands of the Gov- 
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eminent ha.s created a form of corruption whidi, while 
its moral evils may not be so far reaching, is far more 
wasteful from the economic point of view. That this 
form of political corruption is not more prevalent in the 
United States is not due to any special virtue on the 
part of American politicians, but solely to the fact that 
the Government has relatively fewer functions to per- 
form and less money to spend, and no one can doubt that 
it would flourish on American soil even more luxuriantly 
than in New Zealand, where it is held in check by the 
cabinet system, under w^hich the budget is in the hands 
of a responsible ministry, and not, as in the United States, 
in the hands of relatively irresponsible committees. 

The following quotation from a speech of Senator 


Francis E. Warren, of Wyoming, might 
have been uttered by almost any 
member of Parliament from the back 
country of New Zealand; 


The Statesman- 
ship of “Getting 
Things” 


“ The position of a sen-aiit of the people in Congre-ss is peculiar. 
His environment and surroundings in Washington form a constant 
temptation to him to become a statesman, so called, and indulge in 
large theoretical questions of Government rather than engage in the 
real work of constructive legislation, such as getting appropria- 
tions and various favours for his own State, pensions for its old 
soldiers, and the thousand and one little things his constituents 
desire. From tlie older eastern and middle States, where the local 
wants have long since been supplied, a member of the House or 
Senate can indulge himself and safely devote his time to oratory 
and statesmanship with glory to himself and without damage to his 
constituency. But the man from a young, virile, exacting western 
State, with pressing local needs, must spend his days, nights, and 
Sundays in hard, continuaus, grinding work for his people, if he. 
expects to win, doing the less glorious but more satisfactoi-y cliity of 
getting- things.” 0 enver Republican, June z6, 1908.) 

There can be no doubt that the Government of New 


Zealand has done much to foster the industries of the 


Dominion, and that economic develop- 
ment has been greatly stimulated by Extravagance 
expenditure of vast sums of borrowed Expenditure 
money; but it seems probable that too 
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much has been borrowed and that there has been a good 
deal of misdirection and waste in expenditure. The ease 
with which the Government has been able to borrow has 
been a temptation to extravagance which it has been 
unable to resist. TheBullelin says: 

" The Dominion has been enjoying a fictitious prosperity; land 
and property values have been artificial; nearly everything has 
been artificial." {Buiklin, Sydney, N. S. W., May 2S, 1908.) 

Perhaps this is an extreme statement, for The Bulletin 
makes a special effort to check the Australian states and 
New Zealand in their career of borrowing, but the 
Dominion has certainly been living quite largely on 
borrowed money, has been very optimistic with regard to 
the future, and much inclined to shift the burden of devel- 
opment to shoulders of posterity. True, posterity may be 
well able to bear the burden, especially since a large part 
of the interest, if not the whole of it, will be provided by 
the various enterprises in whicli the Government is 
engaged, but it is possible that the earning power of these 
enterprises, at no time great, may be reduced; that the 
prices of wool, mutton, and dairy produce may fall, and 
that it may be increasingly difficult for the Government 
to effect loans. If any or all of these possibilities are 
realized, the position of the Government will be unfor- 
tunate, for it is sailing very close to the wind, carrying 
much sail and little ballast, counting on fair weather and 
not well prepared for storms. 

However, the Government .seems to have success- 
fully weathered the crisis which began in the winter of 

„„ ^ . ■ 1908 and continued through the winter 

1 he Crisis of . ai., 1 ,1 r „ ^ 

1908-9 of 1909- Although the exports fell from 

£19.783,530 in 1907 to £15,894,5.30 in 
1908, the value of the imports increased from £16,539,707 
to £17,247,162, and the revenue from customs duties was 
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well maintained, notwithstanding considerable reduc- 
tions in duties granted by the tariff Act of 1907. The 
land and income taxes were more productive in 1908-09 
than in 1907-08, also the beer duty and income front 
stamps, so that there was only a slight falling off in 
revenue. On the other hand, the expenditure from the 
Consolidated Fund increased by over £500,000 ($ 2 , 000 ,- 
000), so that the surplus of £767,849 of the previous year 
was reduced to £184,321 on March 31, 1909. Although 
the Government advanced to settlers -and workers a 
larger sum than ever before, it could not supply the de- 
mand for loans, and loans from private lenders were 
hard to obtain. 

It is probable that the crisis would have been far 
more serious had the Government not been able to borrow 
large sums on favourable terms for loans 
to settlers and workers and for keeping D'saster averted 
up even more than the usual expenditure 
on public works. Sir Joseph Ward says, 
in the Budget of 1909: 

“It is difficult to conceive what would have been the state of 
thing.s during tlie past twelve months if the Advances to Settlers 
Department had not been in existence.” 

Disaster seems to have been averted by further 
borrowing, and one is strongly reminded of the financial 
situation in the early seventies, when the approaching 
crisis was postponed by the extensive borrowing and 
expenditure inaugurated by Vogel. 

But the general financial outlook seems to he better 
than it was in the time of Vogel. The buoyancy of the 
wool market has carried the Dominion 
w'cll out of danger and there are good optimism of 
Xirospects of rising prices of mutton and the Government 
dairy produce for some time to come. 

Then, too, private wealth is increasing as the country 
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developes. In the Budgetof 1909, Sir Joseph Ward makes 
an extraordinary estimate of private wealth, claiming 
that it is equal to £768 ($3,700) per head of the mean 
population. While this estimate is much exaggerated, be- 
ing at variance with all previous calculations, there can 
be no doubt that the private wcitl th of the Dominion is far 
greater than the amount of the public debt, and that 
the danger of bankruptcy, which some have predicted, is 
very remote indeed . Sir J oseph Ward rises to a veri table 
paean of triumph when he says: 

" These figures and facts prove that although the public debt 
has increased by the amount I have stated, the assets in the rapid 
development of the countiy have increased in a vastly greater ratio: 
for every £1,000,000 increase in the public debt the assets have in- 
crea.?ed by fully £10,000,000. This in commercial circles would be 
con.sidered very sound bu.siness.” (Budget, 1909, p. 3.) 

And yet, the financial stress through which the 
Dominion has passed has taught the wisdom of caution 

„ ^ , in borrowing and economy in expendi- 

Retrenchment ^ c- t i in- ir 

ture. Sir J oseph Ward himself says : 

“ I do not think it wise for this country to continue borrowing 
annually for public works to the extent that it has been doing." 
(Budget, 1909, p. 31.) 

In the winter of 1909 the Government inaugurated 
a scheme of retrenchment in the civil service which, Sir 
Joseph Ward said, “will effect a total saving exceeding 
a quarter of a million sterling, and this without impair- 
ing the efficiency or inconveniencing the public in any 
way.” Christchurch, April 3, 1909.) 

This retrenchment has been partly carried out, re- 
sulting in a saving of £98,970 and affecting some 940 
civil servants at a time when it was a very serious matter 
for them to lose their billets. But a serious fall in the 
revenue from customs duties during the first part of the 
year made some degree of retrenchment absolutely 
necessary. Early in the year 1910 Sir Joseph Ward 
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aniiovinced that the return of good times had removed 
the necessitj? for further retrenchment, {ptago Daily 
Times, May 6, 1910.) 

Meanwhile, because of the alarm in Great Britain 
about a possible (icrman invasion, New Zealand 
has offered to provide a “Dreadnought” for the 
Britisli navy, at a cost of about 
£2,000,000 ($10,000,000), which will Dreadnoughts 
necessitate further loans, and, probably, 
more retrenchment. (Budget, 1909, p. xii.) This will 
involve an expenditure decidedly unproductive in 
its character, but approved by the people of New 
Zealand, who fear the colonial ambitions of Germany, 
strongly believe in the “ yellow peril,” and are most 
loyal to the British Empire. In view of the need for 
more “Dreadnoughts” in the future it seems desirable 
that strict economy be practised and that the credit 
of the Government should stand as high as possible. 

When Parliament met toward the end of the year, 
it provided for additional taxation to meet an anticipated 
decline in the revenue from customs 
duties and from the income-tax. Alto- Interests of 
gether, the finances cannot be said to be the Taxpayers 
in a perfectly satisfactory condition. If 
there is to be less borrowing in the future there must be 
more taxation, and very soon it will be necessary to im- 
pose direct taxes upon the small proprietors who have 
ruled the Dominion for the past nineteen years. When 
this takes place there will doubtless be a marked change 
of opinion in the direction of economy in expenditure and 
financial reform in general. 

Already there has been much critici.sm of the financial 
policy of the Government, and many valuable suggestions 
have been made, among which the following appear 
most deserving of mention : 
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I. As far as possible, the Government should borrow 
only for works that are directly repro- 
Government’s ductive, yielding at least interest on 
Credit must he , . , 

Maintained their capital cost. 

a. Ihe railways and all the other 
investments of the Government should earn the full 
amount of interest on tlieir capital cost, and a surplus 
besides, to cover any possible depreciation or any 
delidency of rc.venue in time of crisis. 

3. Roads and bridges should be paid for out of reve- 
nue, and at least half of the cost should be paid by the 
locality benefited, preferably by a betterment tax on 
land values. 

4. Maintenance of roads and public buildings should 
be charged to revenue, but the local governing bodies 
should bear the greater part of the expense of keeping 
up the roads. 

3. The part of the debt not represented 1 .iy productive 
investments should bo paid off gradually, whetlier by 
means of .sinking funds or otherwise. The proceeds from 
the sale of public lands should be set ajiart for this pur- 


6. There should be greater uniformity in the accounts 
of the variau.s departments, greater publicity of accounts, 
and a system of post-audit instead of pre-audit as 
formerly. 

To effect any or all of these reforms it is desirable and 
necessary that criticism of public affairs should be en- 
couraged and an effective public opinion created that will 
support the Government in maintaining sound principles 
of public finance. Unless the people can be enlightened, 
and persuaded to prefer the general welfare to sectional 
interests, the only hope of reform lies in the unpleasant 
prospect of financial stringency which will compel 
economy by cutting off the supply of funds. 


CHAPTER VII 


THE LAND AND INCOME TAX 

The New Zealand Government is different from 
both the Federal and the State Governments, of the 
United States in that the power to levy- 
taxes of all kinds in practically unre- Autonomy of 
stricted. Theoretically, the British Gov- New Zealand 
ernment, in the exercise of its supreme 
legislative authority, has the right to tax all parts of the 
Empire, but the right is never exercised. The principle 
established by the American Revolution, that there shall 
be no taxation without representation, still bears fruit 
in the practical autonomy that New Zealand and the 
other self-governing dependencies enjoy. 

The New Zealand Government is not hampered by 
any constitutional restrictions as to the purpose for 
which taxes may be levied, nor is there any prohibition 
of class legislation nor any clause in the Constitution Act 
forbidding tlie taking of private property without due 
process of law, although as a matter of fact this is never 
done. The Government has a free hand. It may and 
does levy duties on imports from Great Britain and other 
parts of the Empire; it imposes taxes not only for reve- 
nue but as a means to social reform; and many of its 
laws, as the graduated land tax, would doubtless be 
regarded as class legislation by American courts. 

Tlie following are the chief heads of 

, r "he Consoli* 

revenue and expenditure lor the year dated Fund 
1908-ogof the Consolidated Fund, which 
includes the revenue and expenditure of the Post and 
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Telegraph Department and the Railways Department, 
liut not tliat of the other governmental enterprises, for 
whidi there are separate accounts. (Year-Book, 1909, 
P-5750 

CONSOLIDATED FUND REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


Revenue. £ 

lliilance on 31st March, IO08 

Customs duties 2,801,248 

Beer duty 116,214 

Stamps (including postal and telegraph cash 

receipts) i,59ii32S 

Land-tax 604,901 

Income-tax 321,044 

Railways 2,918,507 

Registration and other fees 117,061 

Marine dues 43.815 

Miscellaneous 264,210 

Territorial revenue 222,857 


Other receipts — 

Recoveries in respect of expenditure of pre- 


£ 

767,849 


9,001,185 

800 


Expendilure. £ 

H is Excellency the Governor 7,000 

Legislative 61,409 

Ministers' salaries and allowances 16,882 

Interest and sinking fund charges 2,258,365 

Exchange and commission 20,091 

Pension.s, civil and military 40,616 

Old-age pensions , 345 ,630 

Railways. 2,120,987 

■ Public instruction 874,818 

PoBtal and telegraph services 806,293 

' Judicial and legal. 366,456 

i-lospitals and charitable jn.stitutions. 1.57.931 

L'cfcnce (including Naval) 233,976 

Subsidies to local bodies 115,704 

Depavtment of Agriculture. 168,422 

■ Mental hospitals. 90,482 

Valuation Department. *. 35,451 

Customs. .52,309 

Marine (including harbours and lights) 67,692 

: Printing and stationeiy . .■ 46,964 

Electoral . 66,454 

Registration of land and deeds, births, deaths, 

and marriages. . 32,696 


thb: land and income tax 


Public buildings and domains, and mainte- 
nance of roads 

Public Health Department 

Labour Department 

Tourist Department 

Contribution Superannuation Lunds 

Miscellaneous expenditure 

Territorial expenditure 

Other expenditure — 

Transferred to Public Works Fund Soo.ooo 

Balance on 31st March, 1909 184,321 


87,18s 

38,025 

30,571 

50.771 

27,000 

211,003 

354,330 


<89,769.834 

Of the total revenue, as shown here, less than one 
half was derived from taxation, and the amounts raised 
were as follows : (Year-Book, 1909, p. 594.) 


Customs and Excise Duties £2,917462 

Land-tax 604,901 

Income-tax 321,044 

Death Duties 260,238 

Other Taxes 274,116 


Total . 


£4.377,761 


If to this amount we add £1,466,598, the total of lo- 
cal taxation, including special taxes for water and other 
utilities supplied by some municipali- 
ties, we have the sum of £5,844,359 Taxation per 
paid by the people of New Zealand in Capita 
general and local taxes (Year-Book, 1909, 
p. 597). This gives an average of about £5.8 ($28) per 
head of the total population, including the Maoris, an 
average considerably higher than the total of federal, 
State and local taxation in the United States, which was 
about £3.3 ($16) in the year 1902 and cannot be more 
than £4.3 i$2o) at the present time. However, the per 
capita taxation in the richer States of the Union is 
greater than this, (Special Report of the Census Office 
on Wealth, Debt, and Taxation. Washington, 1907.) 
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The revenue from taxation in New Zealand has greatly 
increased in recent years. In 1S97-98 the general and 
local taxes were only £4.4 ($21.38) per head of the total 
poi)ulation. This extraordinary ‘inca-ease in per capita 
taxation has not been due to any increase in the rate of 
taxation, but to the great prosperity of the Dominion 
during the past ten or twelve years, most of the taxes 
being elastic, automatically increasing their yield in good 
times. 

More than half of the revenue from taxes is derived 
from customs duties. This is due to the enormous 
foreign commerce of New Zealand, whose prosperity 
depends chiefly on the export of 
Customs vast quantities of wool and frozen 

mutton, also dairy produce, in I'eturn 
for which the Dominion imports largely from abroad, 
chiefly from Great Britain and other parts of the Empire. 
In the year 1908 the value of the imports from foreign 
countries was only £2,691,008 out of a total value of 
£17,247,162. Of this amount, merchandise valued at 
£1,643,937 was imported from the United States. 
The value of the total imports for 1908 was equal to 
about £17.2 ($83) per head of the total population, com- 
pared with which the import trade of the United States 
is very small, being only £3.5 ($17) per head in the year 
1906-07. On the other hand, the domestic commerce of 
the Uiiilcd States is relatively far more important than 
that of New Zealand. 

An interesting feature of the New Zealand customs 
duties is the preferential tariff in favour of British goods, 
established by the Seddon Government 
The Preferential in 1903. This did not involve a rcduc- 
tion of the duties on British good.s, but 
an increase in the duties on goods im- 
ported from foreign countries. At first these extra duties 
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were imposed on 37 classes of goods of foreign manufac- 
ture, but now about 198 items are included. In spite 
of the preferential tariff, which is intended to encourage 
trade with Great Britain, and the British Colonies, as 
well as to give the New Zealand manufacturer additional 
protection, the imports from the United States in 1908 
showed a substantial increase over those of the pre- 
vious year. 

The New Zealand tariff is not highly protective, and 
yet it is something more thari a revenue tariff. The 
duties of the ordinary tariff range from 
5 per cent, to 40 per cent.; tlioseof the Indirect Taxes 
preferential or discriminatory tariff run Predominate 
as high as 50 per cent, or more, as in the 
case of the cheaper grades of American-made shoes. The 
revenue derived from customs in the year 1908-09 was 
about 17 per cent, of the value of the imports and about 
£2.9 ($14) per head of the total population. In the year 
1906-07 the customs revenue of the United Stales was 
about 23 per cent, of the value of the imports and only 
about £.8 ($4) per head. In the United States, there- 
fore, a larger f)roportion of the revenue, in fact, almost 
the whole of the revenue of states, counties, and other 
civil divisions, is derived from direct taxation. Only the 
large volume of imports makes it possible for the New 
Zealand Government to derive so large a proportion of its 
income from customs duties. As the country developes 
it will doubtless be necessary to raise an increasing pro- 
portion of the revenue by means of direct taxation. 

The Land and Income tax, although yielding little 
more than a fifth of the total revenue from taxes of the 
general Government, is of special interest 
in that it throws the burden of direct The Land and 
taxation almost altogether upon the Income Tax 
large landholders and other wealthy 
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people. Also, it is a partial application of the theories of 
George and Wallace, although the suggestion that special 
taxes should be levied upon land did not originate with 
them. 

As far back as the year 1844, 1 .ord John Russell sent 
a circular letter to the colonial governors of Australia 
and New Zealand recommending a 
History of Direct tax on land as the form of taxation most 
Taxation suitable to the conditions prevailing in a 

new and growing community, but thirty- 
four years elapsed before such a tax was imposed.’ In 1844 
Governor Fitzroy, who was an ardent advocate of free 
trade, passed an ordinance abolishing customs duties and 
substituting a graduated property and income tax of one 
jiercent. on property and income combined up to £1,000, 
but no taxpayer was liable for more than £12. The 
change was welcomed by the traders and whalers, but the 
settlers ignored or evaded the law, which soon failed as a 
means of raising revenue and was replaced by a new cus- 
toms tariff. No further attempt was made to impose 
direct taxation until 1878. 

At that time the Colony was prosperous, though on 
the eve of a crisis, and Ballance considered that the 
burden of taxation should be readjusted, 
The Land Tax in order to make the landowners pay a 

1878 larger shai'C of the interest on the jjublic 

debt, incurred chiefly for the building 
of roads and railways, which had greatly increased the 
value of land. By the Act of 1878 a levy of i-2d. in the 
pound was made on the capital value of real estate, less 
the asse.ssed value of improvements. Although this was 
by no means a heavy tax it stirred u]d much, opposition 
among the more well-to-do landowners, and, after the fall 
of the Grey Government in 1879, the Act was repealed. 
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(Land-tax Act, 1878. Reeves, “State Experiments,” 
Vol. I, p. 258.) 

Atkinson now brought forward a bill to establish a 
general property tax on the American model, and the Act 
was passed on December 19, 1879. 

(Property Tax Act, 1879.) It provided The General 
for a tax of one penny in the pound Property Tax 
(five-twelfths of i per cent.) on all 
assessed real and pei'sonal property, with an exemption 
of £500. Atkinson admitted that much was to be said 
in favour of taxing unused lands held for speculatite 
purposes, but considered the policy impracticable. An 
income tax, also, he rejected as “ too inquisitorial and 
unavoidably open to great inequalities,” nor did he 
think it advisable to attempt to break up the large estates 
by means of a progressive land tax. The property tax 
remained in force until 1891, when it was repealed. 
The following table shows how the tax was paid in the 
year 1881: 


AMOUNT OF TAX 


NO. TAXPAYERS 


Under £1 

£ I and under £ 5., 

5 and under to. 

10 and under 20., 

20 and under 50., 

’ 50 and under 100.. 

100 and under 200.. 
200 and under 300., 
300 and under 400., 
400 and under 500.. 
300 and under 1000.. 
1000 and under 2000. 
2000 and under 3000.. 
, 3000 and under 4000., 
4000 and under 5000.. 
5000 and Under 60QO. 
6000 and under 7000., 
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The property tax, though by no means onerous, soon 
became unpopular, chiefly among the small farmers and 
tradesmen. The usual objections, some 
Objections valid, but many trivial or baseless, were 
thfproptrtrTax“''g‘='^ against it. The farmers disliked 
paying taxes, however small, upon build- 
ings, implements, and live stock. They suspected their 
rich neighbours of .successful evasion, especially those who 
owned stocks and other personal property which could 
be easily concealed. The tradesmen thought that they 
paid too much as compared with professional and salaried 
people, although they shifted a large part of the tax to the 
shoulders of their customers. It was said that, income 
from property paid too much as compared with in- 
come from professional services and salaries. It is 
interesting to note that the very opposite of this argu- 
ment is urged against the present income tax. 

Again, it was held that the law took no account of 
the earning power of a man’s capital, and that people 
doing a large business on a small capital paid less than 
their fair share, quite ignoring the principle of diffusion 
of taxes and the tendency towards the equalization of 
profits. Mr. Reeves said in Parliament that the tax 
was equal to an income tax of 45. in the pound on a man 
who was making 6 per cent, on his capital, and only 6d. 
in the pound on a man making 17 per cent. (Parlia- 
mentary Debates, Vol. 71, p. 190.) Mr. Reeves also 

“ Maiiufactiirer.s, shopkeepers, and trading companies also found 
the tax unjust. It hit them as hard in bad years as in good. ’ ’ (State 
Experiments, Vol. 1, p. 259.) 

This, of course, is an objection that can be urged 
against almost any form of direct taxation, since a 
Government requires practically as much revenue in bad 
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years as in good, and a system of taxation which yields 
a fluctuating revenue is far from satisfactory. 

Mr. Reeves further says: 

“To tliesie solid grounds for discontent was added the sentiment 
nourished by the writings of George and Wallace. 

Avowed single-taxers were, indeed, very few in Doctrines of 

number, as they still are; but the doctrines of single-taxers 

laml-nat ionalizers and single-taxers were accept- 
alile to llie extent of distinguishing between real estate and personal 
proiierty as subjects for taxation. A line was also drawn between 
ground values and improvements. Large tracts of most of the 
great freeholds were unimproved. Feeling ran high against land 
monopoly in 1 890, and higher still against absentee ownership. The 
land and income tax bill of Ballance was greeted as a measure of 
revolution. It did indeed hertild a species of political revolution, 
which is still in peaceful progress,” (“State Experiments,” Vol. i, 
p. 260.) 

Another reason for abolishing the property tax was 
that the Government required more revenue, and it was 
thought that this could be secured more easily by taxing 
the wealthy classes than by increasing the rate of taxa- 
tion on property in general, which would have aroused a 
storm of opposition. But, whether for one reason or 
another, the property tax was condemned by the small 
farmers and tradesmen; and when, in 1891, these classes 
got the upper hand, with Ballance, the author of the land 
tax of 1878, as premier, they repealed the Act of 1879 and 
passed the Land and Income Assessment Act in its stead. 

Behind all the arguments against the property tax 
was the determination of the small proprietors to pay 
little or nothing in the way of direct Agitation 
taxes, but to make the wealthier people against the 
pay all. They also wished to brealc up Large Land- 
the large estates, and in this tliey were LoWeis 
strongly supported by the labouring class, who desired 
tliat they or their sons might occupy relatively improved 
and well-situated land instead of having to enciure the 
hardships of pioneer life in the back blocks. A^(.,a,the 
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small proprietors, who were mostly borrowers, wished to 
get a t the money lenders by means of a tax on mortgages, 
which it was thought could not be shifted. Also, they 
used the arguments of single-taxers in so far as it suited 
tlieir purpose to do so, although the small farmers, wlio 
formed the backbone of the new democracy, were any- 
thing but single-taxers, A special tax was levied upon 
absentee landholdei's, who v/ere thought to be a par- 
ticularly undesirable class of citizens; and the income 
tax was added in order to catch the wealthy merchants, 
manufacturers, and professional people of the towns. 
(Land and Income Assessment Act, 1891 .) 

The original Act has been amended from time to 
time. The Consolidation Act of 1908 is now in force. 
The most notable features of the Act are the ordinary 
land tax, including the tax on mortgages on land, the 
graduated land tax, the tax oa absentee owners, and the 
total exemption of small properties and incomes. 

The ordinary land tax is assessed on the imirnproved 
value, that is, the value of the land alone apart from 
all improvements, or what the land 
The Ordinary would sell for without improvements. 
Land Tax This is not to be confounded with 
“ prairie value,” that is, the original 
value of unsettled land. Unimproved value may be 
regarded as composed of two elements — prairie value 
plus community value. The Act of 1891 allowed deduc- 
tions for improvements up to £3.000, but, by the 
amendment of 1897, the value of all improvements was 
exempted. The rate is fixed by the annual taxing Act. 
At present it is id. in the pound (4-10 of i per cent.) on 
the unimproved value. Owners of land of which the 
unimproved value is £500 or less pay no tax. 

The tax on mortgages on land was formerly the same 
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as the tax on land, but in 1902 the rate lowered to 3-4 d. 
in the pound and has not since been 
changed. The tax is paid by the mort- Taxon 
gagee, that is, the mortgagee and the Mortgages 
mortgagor are treated as joint owners of 
the land. In making up the total assessed valuation on 
whicit an owner jiays taxes, the amount of mortgages 
owing by him is deducted from the unimproved value, 
while the amount of mortgages owing to him is added 
thereto. If such net value is not over £500 the owner 
pays no taxes ; if it is £i ,500 he pays on £i ,000 and there 
are diminishing exemptions up to £2,500, at which point 
the exemption ceases and the owner pays on the full 
unimproved value. 

When the tax on mortgages was first imposed it was 
said that it would fall on the borrowers, since the lenders 
would charge a rate of interest high 
enough to recoup themselves. M r. Reeves the Tax 
states that such has not bc'en the case Mortgages 
(State Experiments, Vol. i, p. 261), but 
the ta:i was small and its effects were obscured by changes 
in the rate of interest due to other causes. From 1891 
to about 1S98 the rale of interest on mortgages declined, 
but afterwards rose. In the year 1898-99, about 58 per 
cent, of the money lent on mortgages was lent at 5 per 
cent, or less, but in the year 1907-08 only 55 per cent, was 
lent at such rales. It seems probable that, if the tax 
had not been imposed, the rate of interest would have 
fallen more during the former period and would have 
risen less in tlie past few years. 

At a conference of the New Zealand Chambers of 
Commerce during the recent financial stringency, a reso- 
lution was passed condemning the mortgage tax, and 
some weeks later the New Zealand Farmers’ Union re- 
solved : 
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“ That this conference endorses the resolution passed by the 
conference of the united Chambers of Commerce, to the cflcct that 
the mortgage tax be abolished, and that taxation on mortgages be in 
the form of an income tax." {Evening Post, April 13, 1909; Ibid. 
July 29, 1909.) 

The graduated land tax, which was designed chiefly 
to compel the large holders to sell or otherwise subdivide 
their estates, was altered in 1907 in the 
The Graduated direction of increasing the tax on tile 
Land Tax larger holdings. (An Act to Amend the 
Land and Income Assessment Act, 1900. 
October 26, 1907.) It begins with a tax of 1-16 of a 
penny in the pound when the unimproved value in any 
assessment is not less than £5,000 and is less than £7,000, 
and increases by sixteenths to 13-16 of a penny when the 
unimproved value is between £35,000 and £40,000. 
When the unimproved value is £40,000 the rate is sudden- 
ly increased to 8 s. in every £100 (0.4 of i per cent.), and 
for every additional £1,000 of unimproved value the 
rate is increased by 1-5 of a shilling in every £100. 
The rate reaches its maximum at £200,000, when it is 
2 per cent, on the total unimproved value. For and 
after the year ending March 31, 19x0, the progressive 
taxes on estates over £40,000 are to be increased by 25 per 
cent, in the case of land other than business premises. 

The total ordinary and graduated taxes paid by the 
owners of large estates are now very heavy. An estate 
of which the unimproved value is 
Heavy Taxation £ 200,000 pays a graduated tax of 2J4 pcr 
of Large Estates cent, in addition to the ordinary land tax 
of id. in the pound (0.41 of 1 per cent.), 
making 2.91 per cent, in all. But the graduated tax is 
increased by 50 per cent, in the case of absentee owners, 
so that the absentee owner of an estate of which the 
unimproved value was £200,000, if such an estate existed. 
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would pay a tax of 4.16 per cent. By the Amended Act 
of 1907 a person is deemed to be an absentee “ unless he 
has been personally present in New Zealand for at least 
one-half of the period of four years immediately preceding 
the year in and for which he is assessed for graduated 
land-tax.’’ (An Act to Amend the Land and Income 
Assessment Act, 1900. October 28, 1907; Year-Book, 
190S, pp. 563, 669.) 

The purpose of the graduated tax is to bring about a 
subdivision of the great estates and it has had some 
effect in this direction, as has been 
shown in the Chapter on Land Monop- Revenue 

oly. But some, at least, of these estates, Divided 
instead of being broken up and sold to- 
small holders, have merely been divided among the 
members of families, before or after the death of the 
owners, while the Government has lost a good deal in 
the way of graduated tax. This loss has amounted to 
£28,186 in the twelve years from 1896 to 1907. The 
Government has lost more than this by having pur- 
chased .and subdivided certain large holdings, under the 
land for Settlements Act. The graduated taxes that 
would have been paid had the estates remained intact 
has been estimated at £82,909 for the eleven years from 
1895 to 1905, besides the loss on the Cheviot Estate, 
which was purchased under another Act. (Return 
B. 24c, Session of 1907; Return B. 24A, Session of 
1905.) But the graduated tax is designed to break up 
the large estates, and when this work is accomplished the 
revenue now derived from this source will have to be 
raised in some other way. 

The taxation of unimproved values naturally brought 
about a radical change in the methods of valuing proper- 
ty, but before the year 1896 there was no uniformity 
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in Lhis matter. The Land and Incunie 1 'ax IX'part- 
raent periodically employed a hinall 
army of temporary valuers, and every 
local authority had it.9 own method 
of making up its ndl for the levying of rates. 
But in 1S96 the Government Valuation of Land Act 
was passed (since amended several times), for the pur- 
po.se of securing uniformity in valuation, particularly 
in the administration of the land tax and the rating on 
unimproved values. (Year-Book, 1909, p. 550.) 

The Act provides for the appointment of a valuer- 
general and district valuers to hold office during pleasure. 
The district valuers reside in their districts, soon become 
expert in their work, and generally command the confi- 
dence of the people. There is little or no corruption or 
bribery. The valuation is not made at stated times, but 
is constantly being revised, all hough it is .somctIme.s out 
of date. The officials say that there are no insuperable 
difficulties in the way of distinguishing unimproved values 
from the value of improvements. The Amendment of 
1900 gives elaborate definitions of unimproved value, 
value of improvements and other terms, for the guidance 
of the valuers. (The Government Valuation of Land 
Act, 1896, and Amendments of 1900 and 1903.) 

The farmers as a class are not satisfied with the sy^s- 
tein of valuation and think that it is frcc(ucntly ineipiit- 
able. The following resolution was pa,ssed unanimously 
at a meeting of the New Zealand Fanners’ Union at 
Wellington on July 28, 1908: 

“ (i) That the present system of rcvaluationof rural land for lanp 
tax piirpose.s upon the unimproved values is inequitable, and is no 
reliable basis to enable anyone to make a valuation other than a 
purely arbitrary one; (2) that a capital value is the only ascertain- 
able value which can be equitably arrived at; and (.1) that tlie tax- 
able aiul rateable value on which the averase capital value of land 
ia taken he over a series . of years, and not the .saleable value of the 
day." (r/ie Edcw'mi: Poif, Wellington, July 29, 1908.) 
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The valuation of all the land improvements was com- 
pleted in 1898. The unimproved value was given as 
£84,401,244, and the value of improvements £54,196,103. 

I n the year 1909 the unimproved value was £172,759,948, 
and the value of improvements £98,756,022, making 
together a capital value of £271,516,022. (Year-Book, 
1909, P- 558-) 

Of late years there has been a good deal of speculation 
in irew lands; speculative values have in many cases run 
ahead of permanent investment values; 
and the Valuation Department has been Speculative 
accused of encouraging speculation by Values 
overvaluing the land. There are several 
reasons why the valuation tends to be high. In the first 
place, the Department wishes to make a high valuation 
in order to secure a large revenue from the land tax. 
Secondly, the Government likes to show a high valuation 
because it is an indication of prosperity and strengthens 
the Government’s credit in the loan market. Thirdly, 
the owners like to have a high valuation when they come 
to sell their land or to borrow. Fourthly, if the owner 
insists on a low valuation, the Government may purchase 
the land at the owner’.s valuation. True, the owner has, 
under the Act, the right to demand that the Government 
purchase his land at the Government’s valuation, or to 
have the valuation red need , but there may be reasons why 
an owner might not want to do this. At any rate, there 
has l:)een little protest against the Government’s valua- 
tion unlil recently, when speculative values have fallen 
off and the land tax has become a burden. And yet, a. 
record of a munl^er of sales made in 1908 showed that the 
properties, wliicli sold for £1,723,937, were valued at only 
£1,332,993, or aljout 23 per cent, less than the selling 
value {Evening Post, Speech by Dr. Findlay, July 31, 
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1909; Budget, 1909). But values seem to be high from 
the investor’s point of view, and it is a question whetlicr 
a farmer can earn interest on either the selling value or 
the governmental valuation. 

The income tax is complementary to the land tax, 
being levied upon incomes derived from sources other 
than land and mortgages on land. It is a graduated 
tax, with an exemption of £300 ($i ,460) , 
The Income Tax which, however, is not allowed to 
absentees. Life insurance premiums on 
the taxpayer's own life ai'e exempted up to £50. Before 
the year 1910 the rate was 6d. in the pound (2.5 per cent.) 
on the first £1,000 of taxable income, after allow- 
ing the e.xeinptions. On incomes in excess of £1,300 
the rate was is, in the pound (5 per cent.). In 
the session of 1909 an amendment was passed 
providing for a new scale with more grade.s, and it 
was anticipated that an additional revenue of about 
£80,000 would be secured in this way. Companies enjoy 
no exemptions, but friendly societies, building societies, 
savings banks, co-operative dairy companies, and 
charitable and educational institutions are wholly ex- 
empted from the income tax. No distinction is made 
between incomes derived from property and those 
derived from earnings. 

The Department is very strict in the administration 
of the tax, using an elaborate system of inspection and 
investigation and inflicting penalties for incorrect 
or fraudulent returns, so that there 
Little Evasion is very littlp concealment of incomes 
derived from investments in New 
Zealand. The tax on incomes from investments abroad 
could be more easily evaded. The yield of the income tax 
for the year 1908-09 was £321,044 ($1,560,000), while 
the land tax yielded £604,901 ($2,940,000). 
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Farmers complain that they are taxed more heavdly 
than merchants and pi'ofessional men; but, in view of 
the large profits they have made in 
recent years and the great increase in the The Farmers 
value of their land, they do not seem to complain 
have any serious grievance. Besides, 
profits in all kinds of business tend to equality, and no 
class of people except landowners can derive a per- 
manent benefit from exemption from taxation. Also, 
the small farmers, as well as the small shopkeepers 
and all other people of small means, are wholly exempted 
from the land and income tax, which is paid altogether by 
the more well-to-do people. The land tax, therefore, is 
quite different from the single tax proposed by Henry 
George, who would have society appropriate the whole 
economic rent of land, whether owned by large or small 
proprietors. 

The success of the small proprietors in getting rid of 
the burden of taxes by substituting the land and income 
tax for the hated property tax was truly 
remarkable. In the year 1889 the num- Small Farmers 
ber of taxpayers paying property tax was pay no Land Tax 
26,327, or 4.3 per cent, of the European 
population. In the year 1892-93 there were 12,360 persons 
paying land taxes and 3,448 paying income taxes, making 
in all 15,808 taxpayers, or 2.5 per cent, of the population. 
In fact, the number of taxpayers was somewhat less than 
this, since some persons paid both land and income taxes. 
(Report by the Commissioner of Taxes, C. B. Crombie, 
July 28, 1893 ; Year-Book, 1893, p. 425.) 

The number of persons paying land and income taxes 
lias increased lioth absolutely and relatively since 1893, 
because of more careful administration and because 
of the increase In wealth of a considerable class of 
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people, formerly struggling farmers and shopkeepers. In 
the year 1908-09 there were 30,855 per- 
Dircct Taxes sons paying land taxes, out of 128,019 
paid by the Rich freeholders and 25,204 Crown tenants. 

The Crown tenants pay no land tax. In 
the same year there were 10,839 persons paying income 
tax, making in all 41,694 taxpayers, 01- 4.3 per cent, of the 
population, not allowing for those who pay both land 
and income taxes. (Parliamentary Return B.-17A, 1907 ; 
Year-Book, 1909, pp. 443, 597.) But most of the tax- 
payers pay only small amounts, and it is safe to say that 
by far the greater part of the direct taxes are paid by 
some 12,000 or 15,000 people. (Parliamentary Returns 
B .-20, and B-20A, 1904.) To this fact may be traced much 
of the laxity in public expenditure characteristic of the 
democracy of New Zealand. Back of this inequality in 
the payment of taxes lies, of course, a corresponding- 
inequality in the distribution of wealth. 

In connection with the land and income tax should 
also be mentioned the stamp duties, an important source 
of revenue, yielding £534,354 ($2,600,000) in the 
year 1908-09. These taxes are paid 
Stamp Duties upon a great variety of instruments, 
including affidavits, agreements, annual 
licenses of companies, assignments, bills of lading, 
sea insurance policies, certificates of incorporation, 
conve5fances, deeds, receipts, transfer of shares, let- 
ters of administration. But the most important 
are the death duties, which yielded £260,238 in the 
year 190S-09 (Year-Book, 1909, pp. 594-597)- Under the 
law as it stood, before 1909, there was an exemption of 
£100, and the duties varied from 2)4 per cent, on any 
amount exceeding £igo but not exceeding £1,000 up to 
13 per cent, on estates valued at £20,000 or more left to 
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strangers in blood. In the session of 1909 an amendment 
Act was passed allowing an exemption of £500, but pro- 
viding for increased duties on the larger estates. A dis- 
tinction is drawn in the new Act between estate duties 
on the total value of an estate and succession duties on the 
shares of the beneficiaries. The estate duties vary from i 
per cent, to 15 per cent., according to the value of the 
estates, and the succession duties are additional. It was 
estimated that the new scale would produce additional 
revenue amounting to about $150,000. (Parliamentary 
Debates, Vol. 148, pp. 441-454, Nov. 29, 1909; TheEven- 
ing Post, Nov. 26 and Dec. i, 1909.) 

In discussing the proposed duties Mr. Baume said 
in the House: 

" I do take very strong exception to the Capital be 

stoppage of the graduation at 15 per cent. . . driven away by 
In my opinion the graduation should go higher. Taxation? 

In my opinion, at any rate, there could be no 
objection to it going as high as 25, 30, or even 40 per cent.” 

In a similar vein Mr. Laurenson said : 

“ This Bill proposes to get at the wealthy classes. The honour- 
able gentleman (Mr. Herdman) says that it is an increase of tax.ation. 
As I have already iiointed out, it does not amount to an increase of 
taxation so muc!) as it ’s a legitimate attempt to aid in the distribu- 
tion of wealth.” 

In opposition to this view Mr. Herdman said: 

" We want industries here; we want to simulate enterprise; but 
if you attempt a system of ta>:ation whicii makes people afraid, which 
frightens the capitalist, and rather tempts him to send his money 
away, then, I think, recollecting that this country is at the commence- 
ment of its career, wc are adopting a policy which is unwise.” 

In reply to this Sir Joseph Ward said : 

“ If a man goes away out of the country, and takes his fortune 
with him, he cannot take the land or the .sheep that represent that 
fortune. He must sell to somebody else, and everybody is not going 
to leave New Zealand and so escape the death duties." (Parliamen- 
tary Debates, Vol, 148, pp. 448, 453.) 

The people of New Zealand are very much taxed, not- 
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witlistanding the fact that the Government carries on a 
number of enterprises which one would 
State Iradini’ think should yield a profit and afford 
thM^axPayOTr taxation. But these enter- 

prises are not managed so as to yield 
a true profit, and in some cases they result in a deficit. 
The railway deficit for 1908-09 was about £212,000 
(551,030,000), about twice the revenue derived from the 
beer duty. The interest on the net public debt, that is, 
the gross debt less the value of the productive invest- 
ments, was about £1,000,000 ($4,860,000), more than 
enough to absorb the entire revenue from the land and 
income tax. Then there is the sum of £345,630, given 
to the aged poor in the form of pensions, which is about 
two thirds of the revenue from the stamp duties. Also, 
there has been for some years a large surplus of revenue 
over expenditure, most of which has been transferred to 
the Public Works Fund, chiefly for public buildings, 
roads and bridges. There has also been some extrava- 
gance in expenditure, due chiefly to the prosperity that 
has prevailed during the past twelve years, but partly, 
no doubt, to the fact that the people who vote for the 
expenditure are not those who pay the taxes. 

It is possible and even probable that there will be 
reform in public expenditure in the near future. The 
Government has lately announced its intention to try to 
make the railways earn at least the interest on their cap- 
ital cost. It is possible that the unproductive part of 
the public debt may be paid off, or that the governmen- 
tal enterprises may become more productive, so that the 
enormous burden of interest may be taken away. Then, 
too, the Government has proposed and begun a system 
of economics in the civil service from which much is 
expected; 
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But it is not at all likely that any of these reforjns 
will bring- relief to tlie taxpayers. There may be a larger 
surplus to spend on roads and bridges, or 
some of the public debt may be paid off, Taxes likely 
or the amount expended on old age pen- to Increase 
sions may be increased ; but taxes will 
increase, for the political power has passed away from 
the wealthy class, who pay most of the taxes, into the 
hands of a democracy of relatively poor people who are 
now taking their turn at exploiting the rich, and regard 
the capitalist as a cow to be milked or a goose to be kept 
for the sake of its golden eggs. 


CHAPTER VI 11 


LOCAL TAXATION OF LAND 

The revenue of the cities, boroughs, counties, road 
boards, and other local governing bodies is derived only 
in part from taxation. In tire year 
Revenues of 1007-08 their total revenue was £3,106,- 
992, of which £1,356,257. or less than 
half, was derived from rates. Of this 
amount £949,138 consisted of general rates, and the 
balance of special rates, for water and other special 
purposes. The total amount of local taxation, including 
rates, licenses, and otlier taxes, was £1,466,598, or about 
£1.52 ($7.32) per head of the European population. 
The local taxes, then, are only about one fourth of the 
total taxes, three fourths being raised by the general 
■Government. The relative unimportance of the local 
bodies is largely due to the fact that the system of public 
instruction is wholly supported by the general Govern- 
ment, which in addition grants large subsidies to the 
local bodies. (Year-Book, 1909, pp, 195-201.) The rev- 
enue derived from the general rates alone is equal to 
£.98 ($4.80) per head of the population. 

Before the year 1896 rates might be levied upon the 
capital value or the annual value of real estate, at the 
option of the local authorities. The an- 
Taxation of nual value is an estimate of the rental 
Real Estate value of property, which cannot in any 
case be less than five per cent, of the fee 
simple. Capital value is the value of the fee simple, if 
held free from encumbrances. (An Act to Consolidate 
138 
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tlie Law for Regulating the making and levying of rates, 
1894.) The system of rating on the annual value is 
preferred by most of the boroughs, while the counties 
usually levy on the capital value. 

The passage of the Land and Income Assessment Act 
of 1891 called the attention of the local bodies to tlie pos- 
sibility of a third form of rating, the 
rating on unimproved values, which had Rating on Un- 
already been s trongly urged by the fol- improved Values 
low'ers of Henry George. Besides, there 
v/ere the usual objections to the existing methods of 
rating, and there was a certain amount of speculation in 
land, which in some places was withheld from sale and 
kept unimproved in anticipation of enhanced values. 
The labouring class, too, complained of high rents. Also, 
the proposed Government Valuation of Land Act, passed 
on October 17, 1896, promised to give the local bodies a 
convenient basis for taxation without expense to them. 

For all of these reasons, but largely through the 
activity of a few “ single-taxers,” the Rating on Unim- 
proved Value Act, of August 13, 1896, was passed, 
giving the local bodies a third option in regard to the 
basis on which rates might be levied. The bill was 
first introduced as part of the General Rating Bill 
in 1893, and then as a separate bill in 1894, 1895 and 
1896, when it was finally passed. In every case the 
Upper Chamber was responsible for its rejection. 

Strange to say, there was a strong country element 
among the advocates of the bill and many of the best 
speeches in support of it came from rural 
representatives, while some of the best Relation to 
in opposition were made by city and Single Tax 
borough members. Several speakers who 
supported the bill strongly disavowed any leanings 
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towards wha t one of them called “that infamous proposal, 
the single tax.” On the other hand, Mr. O’Regan, an ar- 
dent single-taxer, declared that “ even Elenry George 
could not have drafted a more logical bill than thi.s.” 
A good deal of reliance was placed on the fact that a 
similar act had been passed in Queensland in 1890. 
Indeed, one industrious historian unearthed the inter- 
esting discovery that, under the old provincial Ordinance 
of 1858, rating on unimproved values had been in opei - 
ation in Taranaki for many years. The Ordinance 
stated that “ witliin the town district an uniform rate 
per cent, to be assessed on the value of all lands within 
the district, exclusive of all buildings, erections and 
improvements whatsoever, shall in every case be imposed , 
such value to be ascertained as hereinafter provided.” 
This was many years before Elenry George became an 
influence in the Colony. 

The Act provides for local option in taxation, in 
that boroughs, counties, and other rating bodies 
may decide as to whether their rates shall be levied 
on the unimproved value, as determined 
I.ocal Option by the Government’s veduation, or 
upon the annual or capital value of real 
estate as formerly. A written demand, signed by from 
15 to 20 per cent, of the ratepayers, according to tlie 
number of ratepayers in the rating district, must first be 
presented to the Chairman of the clistric;t, requesting 
that the Act be submitted to a vote of the ratepayers, 
and the vote must be taken between twenty-cme and 
twenty-five days after delivery of the demand. (The 
Rating Act, 1908.) 

Under the original Act it was necessary for at least 
one third of the ratepayers to vote, and a majority of 
their votes carried the proposal. Because of this pro- 
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vision the Act failed to be carried in a number of dis- 
tricts, but now the Local Government Voting Reform 
Act provides that a bare majority of the valid votes 
recorded is sufficient to adopt the Act. If die Act is 
adopted, no rescinding proposal can be submitted to the 
ratepayers until the expiration of at least three years, 
and if a rescinding proposal is carried no adoption pro- 
posal may be submitted until after three years have 
elapsed. 

Section 20 of the Act reads as follows: 

" This Act shall not apply to water rates, gas rates, electric- 
light rates, sewage rates, or hospital or charita- 
ble-aid rates.” . 

Exceptional 

The reason for the exclusion of these Rates 
rates was that they represented service 
to buildings alone. In committee Mr. O’Regan moved 
an amendment having for its object the levying of thess 
exceptional rates on the unimproved value, but this wae 
lost by a large majority. (Parliamentary Debates, 
Vol. 85, p. 192.) 

A similar attempt was made during the parliamentary 
session of 1905, when a bill was introduced by Mr, 
Henry George Ell to amend the princi- 
pal Act so as to permit the local author!- Single Taxers 

ties to levy “ all or any of the rates men- not SatisBed 

tioned in Section 20 upon the unim- 
proved value.” This proposal excited great opposition 
and a spirited debate, and the bill was lost. It shows, 
however, that the single-taxers are not satisfied with 
the small measure of land taxation which they have 
secured, and that they favour local option only as a 
means to an end, and, if possible, would make rating 
on unimproved values not optional but mandatory 
in every rating district in the Dominion. (Parliamentary 
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Debates, Voi. 132, pp. 564-579» Vol. 133, pp. G92-7.19.) 

Up to March 31, 1909, the proposal had been sub- 
mitted to the ratepayers in various districts 103 times, 
had been adopted in 81 districts and re- 
TheActin jected in 22, but in 4 of these it was 

Operation afterwards carried. In tiie year 1908 it 

was carried in 3 districts and rejected in 
3. On March 30, 1908, the borough of North East Valley, 
which had adopted the Act on J anuary 12,1 905 , by a vo te 
of 202 to 172, voted to rescind by a vote of 354 to 1S5. 
This is the first case of rescission, although several pro- 
posals to rescind have been defeated. (Year-Book, 1909, 
p. 215.) Until recently the vote has seldom been a large 
proprotion of the total ratepayers, but latterly the pro- 
posal has been more stubbornly contested. In the con- 
test in the Borough of Birkenhead on February 9, 1910, 
441 votes were cast out of a total of 620 voters and the 
proposal was rejected by a majority of 55. Referring 
to this contest, Mr. Vaile, a strong opponent of the sin- 
gle-tax, says: 

“Where the system has been carried in this country it has 
almost always been by surprise. 'J'he advocates of the new system 
canvassed carefully before they applied for the poll which they forced 
on at the shortest possible notice; very few went to the poll and of 
course the single-taxers had the advantage.” 

The indifference of many ratepayers is probably due 
chiefly to tlie fact that the rates in most districts are not a 
heavy burden upon the owners of prop- 
Indiflerence of erty. The general Government sup- 
the Ratepayers ports the public sdiools and many charit- 
able institutions, spends large sums of 
money on roads and other public works, bears the expense 
of valuation, and even grants subsidies to the local 
bodies. The chief items of local expenditure are for roads, 
bridges, drainage, harbours, charitable aid and ho.spitals. 
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Besides, less than half of the local revenues are derived 
from rates. In the year 1907-08, if all tlie general rates 
had been levied on the unimproved value, the tax would 
have been about one half of one per cent, upon the valua- 
tion. In the rural districts the tax would have been 
lower than this; in tlie towns it would have been higher. 
Rating on unimproved values is, therefore, by no means 
a thoroughgoing application of single-tax principles. 

In the year 1906 the New Zealand Government, at 
request of the British Government, sent a circular letter 
to all the local authorities rating on the 
unimproved value, requesting informa- Investigation by 
tion as to the working of the system. Of the Government 
the 52 replies received about 38 were 
fairly satisfactory, but only a few covered all the points 
about which information was desired. The following is a 
rough classification of the replies: 

1. Thei*e is a general agreement that rents have not 
been reduced, and that the incidence of taxation has been 
changed so as to fall more heavily upon unimproved land 
and upon land on which there are improvements the value 
of which is less than the unimproved value. Out of 1 1 
opinions concerning tb.e justice of this change of inci- 
clenco:, 4 say that it is more equitable, while 7 say that 
it is unjust or onerous. 

2. As to speculation in land, 15 say that it has been 
discouraged, and only i holds the contrary opinion, while 
3 say that vacant sites have been broken up and put 
upon the market. 

3. As to the building trade, 12 say that it has been 
encouraged, 8 think that it has not been affected, i says 
that it has been discouraged, and i says- that it has been 
unduly stimulated to the point of overcrowding. 

4. Out of 25 replies expi-essing opinions as to the 
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general popularity of the system, 20 say that it is satis- 
factory or beneficial, and 5 say that it is not so. 

The replies were sent to the British Government, to- 
gether with a memorandum by Mr, P. Heyes, the Com- 
missioner of Taxes, who is strongly in 
Memorandum favour rating on unimproved values, 
by Mr. Heyes (Papers relative to the Working of 
Taxation of the Unimproved Value of 
Land in New Zealand, New South Wales, and South 
Australia. London, 1906.) His report is more favour- 
able than the somewhat unsatisfactory replies of the 
local authorities would seem to warrant. He says : 

“ From the reports received, and the most reliable sources of 
information available based on personal observation and inquiry, 
I am of opinion that the effect of the system of rating on the unim- 
proved value would be correctly summarized on the lines required 
as follows: 

‘ ‘ Building Trade-. The effect has certainly been to greatly stitnu- 
late the building trade. The object and tendency of this system of 
taxation, is to compel land being put to its best use, so that the 
greatest amount of income may be derived from it, and rendering it 
unprofitable to hold land for prospective increment in value. It has 
been the direct cause of much valuable suburban land being cut up 
and placed on the market and thus rendered more easily available 
for residential purposes, and of the subdivision of large estates in 
the country, resulting in closer settlement. The effect cm urban 
and suburban land has been very marked. The rebuilding of this city 
(Wellington) which for some years past has been rapidly going on is 
largely attributable to the ta.xation and rating on land values. 

‘ ' Rent : The tendency of this system of taxation is not to increase 
rent, but, on the contrary, as the tax becomes heavier, it tends to 
bring into beneficial occupation land not put to its best use and so 
reduces rent, the improvements being entirely free from all rates and 
taxes. In some cases where land suitable for building sites is limited 
high rents have been maintained, notwithstanding the tendency of 
the system. 

“ Vacant Sites: The effect has been to cause vacant sites being 
put to their best use by expenditure on improvements. On vacant 
sites the rates and taxes are increased and continue to increase as the 
adjacent sites which have been improved increase in value. It thus 
becomes unprofitable to continue to hold land unimproved. 

“ Incidence of Taxation: The taxation on building property, 
where the improvements exceed the unimproved value, is decreased; 
where the unimproved value exceeds the improvements the taxation 
isincreased. 
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“ Land Speciilalion'. The tendency is to discourage speculation 
as the tax partially or wholly discounts the rise in value, but land spec- 
ulation has not ceased in some districts where the system has been 
adopted , because the tax has not been sufficient to render speculation 
unprofitable in large cities, and because of the rapid increase in land 
values in spite of the tax. 

“In my opinion the exemption of all improvements (in con- 
junction with the Lands for Settlements and Advances to Settlers 
policy of the Government) has to a large extent contributed to the 
solid prosperity of the Colony.” 

Before the Government’s report was accessible the 
present writers made a similar investigation by means 
of a series of questions sent, in December, 

1906, to the clerks of all the local bodies. Another 
69 in number, that had adopted the Act. Investigation 
Forty replies were received, of which 
thirty-five gave fairly satisfactory answers. The ques- 
tions and a summary of tlie replies are here given: 

1. Has the system had any marked effect in dis- 
couraging the holding of land for speculative purposes? 
Yes, 12; no, 19; indefinite, 4. 

2. Has the system unduly forced people to part with 
land used for private gardens? Yes, 4 ; no, S2 ; indefinite, 9. 

3. Do you attribute to the system any alteration in 
the prosperity of your county, district, or borough? Yes, 
4 ; no, 22 ; indefinite, 9. 

4. Has the system caused any appreciable increase 
of buildings or other improvements? Yes, 12; no, 14; 
indefinite, 9. 

5. Has the system caused buildings to be erected in 
advance of requirements? Yes, 3: no, 32. 

6. {a) Do you consider the system to work equitably? 
Yes, 19; no, 9. {b) Do you know of any cases of hard- 
ship? If po.ssible, give details. Yes, 14; no, 10. 

7. Has it had any effect in (a) cheapening land, or 
(b) making it easier to get? (a) Yes, 5; no, 28. (b) Yes, 
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8. Do the ratepayers and public seem satisfied with 
the system? Yes, 22; no, 3; indefinite, 10. 

In further explanation of these questions and answers 
it should be noted : 

1. The tax is too slight to have any marked effect 
in discouraging speculation, especiallj^ in view of the 

general rise in land values, but in some 
.Results cases weak holders have been compelled 

InsUiniflcant to sell to Stronger holders, or to buyei's 
of small lots for building. 

2. In a few places, tts in Wellington, where there is a 
great scarcity of building sites, the tendency already 
existing toward overcrowding has been increased. A 
higher tax would have a still greater effect in this direc- 
tion. This was clearly foreseen by the present Chief 
Justice, Sir Robert Stout, who led the opposition to the 
bill in Parliament. He predicted that the effect of the 
law would be to do away witli the vacant spaces — the 
lungs of the cities. Certainly, the taxation of unim- 
proved values does not seem to be in harmony with the 
Garden City idea. A garden, or even a vacant lot, is 
often more of an “ improvement ” to a neighbourhood 
than a building. In fact, buildings are frequently the very 
opposite of “ improvements.” 

3-4. The increase of buildings and other improve- 
ments has been due chiefly, if not altogctlier, to the 
Prosperity not general prosperity of the country, wly'ch 
due to Rating in its turn has been due to the high 
on the Uuini- prices for wool, mutton and dairy produce 
proved Vaiue prevailed during the past ten 

or twelve years. Districts where the old system of 
rating has been retained have prospered as much as the 
others, as can be seen by an examination of the Census 
reports for 1901 and 1906. For example, two of the sub- 
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iirbs of Auckland, Devonport and Grey Lynn, under the 
new rating, liave increased in population by 35 and 43 
per cent, respectively, yet the more conservative suburbs 
of Remuera, Mount Albert and Epsom show gains of 42, 
75, and 112 per cent. The total population of the 21 
boroughs which adopted the Act before 1904 show an 
increase in population of 24 per cent., while the total 
population of all the boroughs in New Zealand has 
increased by 22 per cent. The total population of the 10 
counties where the Act was adopted before 1904 has 
increased by 10 per cent., and the total county population 
of New Zealand has also increased by 10 per cent. So 
there is no evidence to show that the new system of 
rating has either advanced or retarded the growth of the 
districts in which it has been adopted. (Census of 1906.) 

5. The Tax is not sufficient to stimulate building to 
any marked extent; but if it were, and a large number of 
people improved their land for the sake of securing some 
revenue, and not in response to increased demand, rents 
in general would fall, and the owners of improved prop- 
erty would lose as much as they had gained by exemp- 
tion from taxation, or more. At the same time tenants 
would gain, for a time, by the reduction of rents. 

6. The question of equity has transformed itself into 
a question of the interests of the several classes con- 
cerned, and ratepayers commonly vote 

A OuGstion of on the question according to the gain 
Class Interests or loss wh ich they anticipate as the result 
of the proposed change. There are 
two classes of owners: those whose unimproved value 
is greater than the value of their improvements, and 
those who own a relatively greater value in improve- 
ments. Owners of the latter class are well satisfied with 
the rating on unimproved values, since it has reduced 
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their taxes. Owners of the former class complain when 
their taxes are materially increased ; but since land values 
have increased almost everywhere, and the rates are 
not very high, most of these people have lost nothing 
and feel no great burden unless they hold large quanti- 
ties of unimproved land. 

There are many individual cases of hardsliip, as 
when a poor person in a country borough has a vegetable 
garden or a paddock for a cow. Some 
Cases of industries, too, such as lumberyards, 

Hardship foundries, and dairies, situated within a 

borough, have had their taxes greatly 
increased, or have been compelled to move into the 
country. In the case of a borough partly lu'ban and 
partly rural the system presses inequitably upon the 
more rural parts, where the value of the improvements is 
small in proportion to the unimproved value. Even in ur- 
ban districts there are inequalities, as where a person 
owning a large house on a small lot pays less than his 
neighbour who has a small house on a large lot. As a 
rule, however, a large house is built upon a large piece of 
land and a small house upon a small allotment. More- 
over, rich people as a rule own more unimproved land 
than poor people. Therefore, the adoption of the new 
system probably involves a shifting of the burden of 
local taxation from the many lo the few, from the rela- 
tively poor to the relatively rich, who, no doubt, are 
best able to bear it. 

Where the system has been adopted in counties con- 
taining towns, the taxes on rural property are relatively 
increased, so that the country people complain, and 
demand a system of diffei-cntial rating, or a separation 
of the towns from the rural districts for purposes of 
rating. Again, in rural districts the rates must fall more 
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heavily on the holdings of new settlers than on the 
improved holdings of their more prosperous neighbours. 

7-8. Land values have risen greatly, notwithstanding 
the tax. This, together with the slight amount of the 
tax, is probably the cause of the general indifference of 
ratepayers to the question. Many of the ratepayers, 
if not a majority, have had their rates reduced and are 
well satisfied with the result. The working class, who 
are interested in the securing of lower rents and who 
envy the prosperity of the landowners, are largely in 
favour of rating on unimproved values, but only rate- 
payers can vote on the question. The minority who 
suffer hardship do not seem to have sufficient influence 


to have the system abolished. 

The case of North East Valley is of particular interest 
since it is the only district that adopted the system and 


afterwards abandoned it. The borough 
has a population of 4,467, and has a 
very large area containing garden and 
dairy farms. It adopted rating on unim- 


The Case of 
North East 
Valley 


proved values on January 12, 1905, and voted for rescis- 


sion on March 30, 1908. In reply to the Government’s 


circular, the borough reported as follows: 


“ Decreases rates on buildings. Inci-eases rates payable on land. 
Encourages building operations. Attracts population. Does not 
materially reduce rents. Oppresses holders of land unsuitable for 
building. Reduces number of vacant sites.” (Papers relative 
Working of Taxation of the Unimproved Value, p. 28.) 


In reply to the writers’ circular, the answrf wv were, 
in brief : 
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The radically different views that are held on this 
subject are well illustrated by the opinions of Mr. M aeky, 
who was Mayor of Devonport in 1900, 
Opposing Views when the borough adopted the new 
rating, as compared with the views of 
Mr. Alison, mayor of the same borough a few years 
later. Mr. Macky gave twelve reasons in favour of 
the new rating, as follows: 

“ I. It has removed the heavy rates formerly charged on all 
improvements. 

“2. It has greatly encouraged building. 

"3. It has given increased employment to labour, and has 
encouraged trade. 

" 4. It has largely lightened the taxation on almost all the 
inhabitants of the borough, who have m.ade Devonport what it is. 

" 5. It has specially reduced the rates on working-men’s homes 
and small i-esidences. 

" 6. It has reduced rents without reducing the profits of the 
landlord. 

“ 7. It has encouraged thrift by taking off an injurious tax on 
industry. 

_ “ 8. It has discouraged the holding of unproductive areas for 
an increased value caused by the improvements of neighbours. 

“ 9. It has made empty allotments bear their fair share of taxa- 

“ 10. The valuation of the borough costs less and is more 
equitable. 

“ II. It is fair and just to all, as it makes those pay most who 
get the greatest pecuniary benefit from the rates and the general 
expenditure of the borough. 

“ 12. It is being adopted by a constantly increasing number of 
boroughs, counties and road districts, and has proved a success 
vrherever it has been tried.” (Pariiamentai'y Debates, vol. 133, p. 
704, August 16, iqo.l.) 

Very different are the opinions of Mr. Alison, who says: “ As 
Mayor of Devonport, I am able to speak with some authority with 
regard to the rating on unimproved values, and I have no hesitation 
in saying that it is a pernicious system — a system which is entirely 
unsound and wrong in principle. . . . It is all very well while land 
is appreciating in value, whilst you can sell readily, whilst business 
is buoyant, whilst tenants for houses and business places can be 
readily secured ; but let there be a reversal in the condition of things, 
and houses are unsalable and untenanted, then the injustice which, 
IS wrought by rating on the unimproved value will be realized. . . 
The tendency of the system is to encourage owners to build large 
houses on small sections, and to crowd houses together. . . I 
could quote a large number of instjances at Devonport where there 
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are ^vol■kir^^-men, poor men, who hold tvro allotments and a small 
hou-e, whilst almost side by side is the man of wealth with his 
mansion on a Icsser area, and these working-men are paying higher 
taxation than the wealthy man. . . . The majority gain benefit 

to the detriment of the minority, and do not care whttt injustice is 
imposed so long as they gain an advantage for themselves.” (Par- 
liament'iiy Dehate.s, vol. 132, p. 577, July 13, 1905.) 

The followers of Henry George give a glowing account 
of the success of rating on unimproved val ues wherever 
tried. The Hon. George Fowlds holds that land taxes, 
both general and local, have been among the chief causes 
of the prosperity of the Dominion during the past ten or 
twelve years. Mr. Ell is strongly in favour of the 
system, and would have all tire rates, including gas and 
water rates, levied upon the unimproved value. Mr. 
Laurenson said in the House: 

“ I can assure you that the rating on unimproved values system 
will yet be adopted in every municipality in New Zealand. In the 
next ten years it will be adopted in connection with every class of 
rate that may be levied in this Colony.” (Parliamentary Debates, 
Vol. 132, p. 577. July 13, 1905.) 

But the facts do not seem to warrant optimistic 
conclusions such as these. The benefits of rating on 
unimproved values are not .so obvious as to command 
unanimous approval or to persuade all the rating dis- 
tricts to adopt it without delay. The opposition to the 
system appears to be growing stronger as the people are 
coming to recognize its relation to the propaganda for the 
single-tax. The small farmers like to shift the burden of 
taxation from their own shoulders to those of their 
wealthy neighbours, but they do not enjoy the game 
when they are on the losing side. They are strong sup- 
poi'ters of freehold tenure, and will not readily consent 
to have their property confiscated by any radical exten- 
sion of the principle of the single- tax. 

The growing political power of the labouring class, 
for whose benefit much of tlie recent legislation of New 
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Zealand has been enacted, may ultimately bring about 
the nationalization of land, but sui'ely not until the 
Dominion has become an industrial nation, rather than a 
pastoral and agricultural community as it is to-day. 
Up to the present time the effects of rating on unim- 
proved values have been insignificant. The most notable 
feature of the system is the shifting of the burden of local 
taxation from one class of taxpayers to another. It is an 
interesting phase of the tendency which prevails in both 
New Zealand and Australia toward an equalization of 
wealth by means of a legal transfer of the property of the 
wealthier classes to the pockets of their poorer neighbours. 
How far this process will go it is impossible to foretell, 
but that its ultimate results will be beneficial to the 
majority of the people is by no means certain. 



CHAPTER IX 


STATE LIFE INSURANCE 

Statistics show that the death rate in New Zealand 
is one of the lowest in the world. In the year 1907 
it was 10.95 per 1,000 persons living, 
as compared with 10.58 for New South Low Death Rato 
Wales; 15 for England and Wales, 13.5 of New Zealand 
for Denmark, 18 for the German Empire, 

20 for France and 17.8 for tlie United States. (Year- 
Book, 1909, p. 264; U. S. Census, igoo, Special Report 
on Mortality.) Among the factors which contribute to 
this result are a fine climate, a sparse population, healthy 
occupations, and the youthfulness of the inhabitants. 
It has been stated that the last-mentioned factor is the 
most important and that owing to the diminishing birth 
rate it will not be long before a substantial increase in 
the death rate must ensue. And ^et, the death rate is 
practically the same as it was twenty-five years ago. 
(“The Population of New Zealand,” by H. W. Segar, 
M. A., Transactions of the New Zealand Institute, 1900, 
Vol. 33, p. 445; Year-Book, 1893, p. 78.) 

In another respect New Zealand beats the world, for 
it is stated that its inhabitants carry more life insurance 
in proportion to their numbers than the 
people of any other nation. (“ State Insurance 
Insurance in New Zealand,” Year-Book, Popular 
1894, p. 266.) This is probably due 
chiefly to the wealth and intelligence of tlie people, 
although the low death rate may have something to do 
with it. In the year 1907 there were twelve companies 
153 
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doing life insurance business in the Dominion and they 
had issued 122,924 policies which insured a gross amount 
of £30,207,134 ($150,000,000), (Year-Book, 1909, p. 
538.) This is a large amount of insurance for a country 
with a population of about 900,000. 

The State Life Insurance Department was established 
in 1869 at the instance of Sir Julius Vogel, who was at 
The State Life time a private member of the Legis- 

Insurance lature, and an Act was passed enabling 
Department the Government to grant life assurances 
Established annuities on the security of the colo- 

nial revenue. The arguments advanced by Vogel are 
still of interest. He dwelt on the great risks attending 
life insurance as evidenced by the failure of certain Brit- 
ish offices, and claimed that the State was the only 
assurer which could give the greatest possible amount of 
security at the least possible cost. He called attention 
to the British legislation for the granting of govern- 
mental annuities which had been carried by Gladstone 
some years previously, and urged that in a young coun- 
try where tlrere were so many changes of fortune it was 
specially important to encourage habits of thrift and 
providence. He believed that the only way to popu- 
larize insurance among the working class was to place 
the security of the State behind it. The time was 
especially opportune since there were no vested in terests 
to contend with — no local life assurance companies. 
All of the insurance business was done by agents working 
for outside companies which made no investments in the 
Colony. 

The high local rate of interest then ruling — at least 
5 per cent. — was another great advantage. At that 
time the tables of the British companies were framed on a 
3 per cent, basis, so that there would be a large margin of 
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profit if the funds were invested in tlie Colony. Vogel 
also pointed out tliat the lai'ge staff of Government 
officials throughout the country could be utilized in 
carr5dng on branch offices, and that by this means the 
expenses rate would be kept lower than that of private 
companies. 

Finally, Vogel saw in the scheme a splendid possi- 
bility of placing large funds at the disposal of the State 
without having to repay for many years either principal 
or interest. The scheme would be advantageous to all 
concerned ; the assured would obtain policies at low rates; 
and the Government would have the use of their money 
for many years for the various internal improvements 
which were soon to be undertaken. However, no attempt 
was actually made to, subordinate the Insurance Depart- 
ment to the general loan policy of the Government. 

The Government Insurance Department began 
operations in 1870, now 40 years ago. The management 
is vested in a Commissioner appointed 
by the Government. The Dominion is Methods of 
divided into 4 districts, each of which is Business 
supervised by a district manager who 
receives a fixed salary and a commission on the net 
increase in business for the year. Where there is no 
resident officer the local postmaster is employed. Busi- 
ness is conducted on much the same lines as that of 
private mutual life assurance offices. All the usual 
classes of policy are issued and canvassers are employed to 
obtain new business and paid -accoiiding to results. The 
State guarantees that all contracts will be duly met at. 
death or on maturity of policies. Annual accounts are 
audited and presented to Parliament; and every three 
years an actuarial investigation is made and all profits, 
after suitable reserves have been set aside, are divided 
among participating policy holders. 
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All entrants into the civil service are obliged by law to 
insure in the State office on a combined assurance and 

Compulsory and annuity plan. In i-eturn for monthly 
Voluntary In- deductions amounting to about 5 per 
surance of Civil cent, of salary, the Insurance Depart- 
Servants ment gives a uniform initial insurance 

of £100, increasing with the salary until the age of 60 is 
reached, and after that an annuity varying with the age 
at entry. Those who elect to pay a small extra premium 
can have the assurance continued beyond the age of 60 
until death. This scheme was initiated in 1893. In 
addition to this compulsory assurance, many civil 
servants insure voluntarily in the State office. In 1905 
there were some 6,000 civil servants insured in the State 
office, and of the total yearly premiums paid by them, 
amounting to £44,800, the sum of £39,000 represented 
voluntary premiums. 

For some years after it began operations, the De- 
partment’s business rapidly increased, its only competitor 
being the Australian Mutual Provident 
X".™' on Junep .8„,,h=Co™- 

pjjgj. missioner reported that 2,901 persons 

had effected insurances for an aggre- 
gate sum of £1,085,649, and also that 60 persons had 
provided endowments amounting to £6,500, while 17 
others had paid for annuities of the value of £950 per 
annum." (Official Handbook of New Zealand, 1875, 
p. 45, article by Mr. Woodward, Public Trustee.) In 
the year 18S4 the total sum assured was £6,135,636, in 
1892 it was £8,036,220, in 1897 it was £9,002,601, and 
in 1907 it was £10,855,153. (Handbook of 1892, p. 261 ; 
Year-Book, 1899, p. 298; Year-Book, 1909, p. 538.) 

The following table from the Official Year-Book 
of 1909 shows in summary form the position of the 
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various companies carrying on business in New Zealand 
in so far as their New Zealand business is concerned: 


Name of Office 

Number of 

if 

Dmmuion 

New Zealand 

Number of 
Existinir Policies 
at End of Year 

of Year 1907 

Australian Mutual Provident 


36.253 

£ 

Australasian lompcrance and 
General Alutunl Life Assur- 
ance Society (F-iniited). . . . 

s 

2.475 


Australian Widows’ Fund Life 
Assurance Society (Lim- 
ited) 


3.232 


Citizens’ Life Assurance C om- 
pany (Limited) 

H 

5.693 

924,464 

Colonial Mutual Life Assur- 
ance Society (Limited). . . . 

-1 

5.477 

1,871 

1,302,070 

Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety of the United Slates. .. 

23 

669, 142 

Mutual Life Association ofl 
Australasia 

. 

31 

8,044 

1,908,722 

National Mutual Life Associa-i 
tion of Australasia (Lim-I 
ited) 1 

28 

■ 

ii,96t 

3,261.397 

New York Life Insurance: 

Company 

Scottish Metropolitan Life 
Assurance Company (Lim- 
ited) 

21 

788 

269,839 


9 

3,600 

Yorkshire Insurance Company 

6 

176 

31,459 

Life Insurance Department 
of the New Zealand Govern-i 
ment 

3S 

46.945 ; 

10,855,153 

Totals, December, 1907 
Totals, December, 1906 


122,92^ 

118,265 

£30,207,134 

£29,036,047 


It will be seen that in 1907 tlie State Office carried 
a greater total of insurance in New Zealand than any 
single company. It also held no less 
than 38 per cent, of the existing policies. Competinon of 
This percentage of policies has, however, 
steadily declined during recent years. 
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In 1893 it was over 49 per cent. From 1897 to 1907 
the amount of assurance in force increased from £9,002,- 
601 to £10,855,153, or 20 per cent; in the same time 
the business of the Australian Mutual Provident Society 
increased from £6,640,252 to £9,923,173, or 50 per cent. 
In 1906 it was stated in one of the Department’s pub- 
lications that “ the Colony is vigorously canvassed 
by travelling agents, who obtain the vast bulk of the 
new business ” (A Brief Survey of New Zealand's 
State Life Insurance, specially prepared for distribution 
at the New Zealand International Exhibition, Christ- 
church, 1906-07), but this statement must have referred 
to an earlier period, since for a number of years the bulk 
of new business has been done by the A. M. P. and other 
private companies. From 1897 to 1907, while the busi- 
ness of tlie State office, as measured by amount of insur- 
ance in force, increased by 20 per cent., the business of 
all the private companies taken together increased from 
£10,855,153 to £19,351,981, or 78 per cent. 

The premiums charged by the State office are usually 
less than those of any private company. The follow- 
ing table shows a comparison with three of tlie chief 
private companies for a whole life (“straight life’’) 
policy of £100: (Australasian Life Assurance Societies, 
19th Edition, 1905.) 


Age at 
Entry. 

N«w Zciilanil 
Goveminent Life. 


Mutual Life 
Assneiation 

Natio 

lal Mutual 
Life. 

20 

£1: 15: 7 

£1; 17: 5 

£1: 17: 


£1: 

16: 9 

30 

£2: ,5; 5 

£2: 8: 2 



£2: 

6: 8 

40 

£3: t: 3 

£3: 4: .5: 

£3: 3: 


£3: 

1 : 6 

50 

. £4= 9 - 2 

£4: 9: 10 

£4; 11: 

•0 

£4: 

7: 2 


During the first fifteen years of its existence the State 
office made no attempt to provide bonuses, and there- 
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fore framed its rates of premium on an even lower scale 
than that obtaining at the present time. It was dis- 
covered, however, that it was necessary to provide 
bonuses in order to attract new business, hence the 
present i-ates have been in force since 1885. 

The simplest and most popular m.ethod of calculating 
the expenses of a life office is to take the total expenses 
and calculate the ratio that this total 
bears to the total income or the premium Low Expense 
income of the office. On this basis the Ratio 
State office when compared with other 
offices of anything like its own size and age stands out as 
by far the most cheaply managed. Only two private 
offices show a lower ratio of working expenses, as appears 
from the following table; (Australian Life Assurance 
Companies, 1905.) 



Perccntiige 

excluding 

Perceniage 
of exponsea 

receipta 

premiums 

texclmi’in'g 

consKkra- 

Australian Mutual Provident Society J 

13-6 

8.9 

Government Life Insurance OfUce 


National Mutual Life Association. 


iS Q 

Mutual Life Association 



Colonial Mutual 



Citizens’ Life Assurance Co 

1L9 





Of these offices the National Mutual affords the fair- 
est comparison with the State office. It has about the 
same amount of funds accumulated, 
although it has a larger income both from 
premiums and interest. Frequently the ^ p g„(,jgjy 
State office has been criticised in Parlia- 
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meat and elsewhere because its expense rates are higher 
than the A. M. P. Society. In 1902 the Commissioner 
made the following reply to this ci'iticism: 

" The lower ratio in the case of the A. M. P. Society arises to 
some extent because of the age of that Society. It was established 
many years before the Government Department was inaugurated; 
consequently a vast volume of business was accumulated, practi- 
cally without opposition. Other reasons partially accounting for 
the difference may also may advanced: 

“ (a) Because the premiums of the A. M. P. are considerably 
higher than those of the Department. 

“ (6) Because the Government Insurance Department has to 
pay Land and Income Tax on the whole of its business, whilst any 
similar payments the A. M. P, Society may have to make in Aus- 
tralia are small in comparison. But if the expenses of management 
were adjusted and allowance made for the higher premiums charged 
by the A. M. P. Society, as well as for a fair proportion of head 
office exijenses and a fair proportion of expenses for the actuarial 
work, which in the case of the A. M. P. Society is all done at Sydney, 
there is practically no difference.” (Quoted in Parliamentary De- 
bates, vol. 120, p. 257.) 

Thus far we have been dealing with the simple method 
of arriving at the amount of working expenses, but 
Another Method although it is the method adopted by 
of estimating most financial journals it does not afford 
the Expense a true means of comparison. On this 
basis a stagnant office, one writing a 
small amount of new business in comparison with the 
renewals, must show a lower expense rate than an office 
with a similar renewal income writing a larger amount 
of new business. 

If we adopt the plan followed by technical writers, 
the State office shows much less favourable results in 
regard to working expenses. This method, it is true, is 
somewhat arbitrary, but is perfectly fair. It consists 
in assuming either (i) that the renewal expense is 734 
per cent, of the total expenses, from which the expense of 
new business can be found, or (2) that the new business 
rate of expense is ten times the renewal rate, so that, 
if the latter is 7.5 per cent., the former is 75 per cent. 
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The latter is perha ps the fairer method, and a comparison 
of the National Mutual with the State Office shows that 
the former works at 9.4 per cent, and 94 per cent., 
respectively, while the latter’s expense rates are 10.6 
per cent, and 106 per cent., respectively. 

The true reason why the State Office makes such a 
good showing by the popular method now becomes ap- 
parent. In the year in question the State Office wrote 
only one fourth of the new business wnatten by the 
National Mutual, while its renewal income was over half 
that of the latter office. Had the State Office written 
half as much new business as the National Mutual, the 
percentage of expenses on premium receipts would have 
been considerably higher than that of the National 
Mutual. In other words, the low w'orking expenses 
of the State Office are attributable much more to slow 
progress than to any remarkable economy in manage- 
ment. 

The amount of bonuses which a policy will probably 
carry with it always forms a more forcible argument to 
the prospective assurer than any con- 
sideration of working expenses. It is Bonuses 
not easy to make any fair comparison 
between the various offices because of discrepancies in 
their ages and the conditions of their policies. But the 
following table shows the annual rates of bonus declared 
on a whole life policy of £100 where the assurance was 
affected at the age of 20 and tlie policy had been in force 
for 15 years: (Australasian Life Assurance Societies, 

1905-) Revisionary Cash 

Citizens Life £3: o: o £0; 17: 9 

A. M. P. Society 2: 18; o o: 17: 7 

National Mutual i: 18: 8 o: 10: 6 

New Zealand Government Life l: 3: 4 o: 7: i 

Mutual Life o: 12: 5 o: 3: 6 

Colonial Mutual. o: 8: o o; 2: 8 
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ment and elsewhere because its expense rates are higher 
than the A. M. P. Society. In 1902 the Commissioner 
made the following reply to this criticism : 

" The lower ratio in the case of the A. M. P. Society arises to 
some extent because of the age of that Society. It was established 
many years before the Government Department was inaugurated; 
consequently a va.st volume of business was accnmnlatod, practi- 
cally without opposition. Other reasons partially accounting for 
the difference may also may advanced: 

" (a) Because the premiums of tlic A. M. P. are considerably 
higher than tliose of the Department. 

“ (A) Because the Government Insurance Department has to 
pay Laud and Income Tax on the whole of its business, whilst any 
similar payments the A. M. P. Society may have to make in Aus- 
tralia are small in comparison. But if the expenses of management 
were adjusted and allowance made for the higher premiums charged 
l:iy the A. M. F. Society, as well as for a fair ptoportioii of head 
office expenses and a fair proportion of expenso!^ for the actuarial 
work, which in the case of the A. M. P. Society is all done at Sydney, 
there is practically no difference.” (Quoted in Parliamentary De- 
bates, VOl. 130, p. 257.) 

Thus far we have been dealing with the simple method 
of arriving at the amount of working expenses, but 
Another Method although it is the method adopted by 
of estimating most financial journals it does not afford 

the Expense a true means of comparison. On this 

basis a stagnant office, one writing a 
small amount of new business in comparison with the 
renewals, must show a lower expense rate than an office 
with a similar renewal income writing a larger amount 
of new business. 

If we adopt the plan followed by technical writers, 
the State office shows much less favourable results in 
regard to working expenses. This method, it is true, is 
somewhat arbitrai-y, but is perfectly fair. It consists 
in assuming either (i) that the renewal expense is 
per cent; of the total ejcpenses, from which the expense of 
new business can be found, or (2) that the new business 
rate of expense is ten times the i-enewal rate, so that, 
if the latter is 7.5 per cent., the former is 75 per cent. 
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The latter Is perhaps the fairer method, and a comparison 
of the National Mutual with the State OlEce shows that 
the former works at 9.4 per cent, and 94 per cent., 
respectively, while the latter’s expense rates are 10.6 
per cent, and 106 per cent., I'espectively. 

The true reason why the State Office makes such a 
good showing- by the popular method now becomes ap- 
parent. In the year in question the State Office wrote 
only one fourth of the new business written by the 
National Mutual, while its renewal income was over half 
that of the latter office. Had the State Office written 
half as much new business as the National Mutual, the 
percentage of expenses on premium receipts would have 
been considerably higher than that of the National 
Mutual. In other words, the low working expenses 
of the State Office are attributable much more to slow 
progress than to any remarkable econcjmy in manage- 
ment. 

The amount of bonuses which a policy will probably 
carry with it always forms a more forcible argument to 
the prospective assurer than any con- 
sideration of working expenses. It is Bonuses 

not easy to make any fair comparison 
between the various offices because of discrepancies in 
their ages and the conditions of their policies. But the 
following table shows the annual rates of bonus declared 
on a whole life policy of £100 where the assurance was 
affected at the age of 20 and the policy had b(ien in force 
for 15 years: (Australasian Life Assurance Societies, 

tQOS-) Eeviaionaiy Cash 

bonus value 

Citizens Life £3; O; o £0; 17: 9 

A. M. P. Society 2: 18: o o: 17; 7 

National Mutual i: 18: 8 0; 10: 6 

New Zealand Government Life i: 3: 4 o; 7: i 

Mutual Life. o: 12: 5 o; 3: 6 

Colonial Mutual o: 8: o o: 2: 8 
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In tlie above table it will be seen that the State Office 
takes fourth place. It is on the question of bonuses tliat 
the State Office is likely to suffer most in competition with 
other offices, unless it can make a better showing in the 
future than it has done in the past. The Department, 
of course, does not acknowledge inferiority to any com- 
pany in any respect. The Commissioner, in his Report 
for 1907, says: 

"The progress of the Department has been well maintained 
through the operations of the year. The new business returns have 
again improved, and there have been satisfactory increases in both 
the interest and premium income. The mortality^ experience has 
continued to be favourable, and an interim actuarial valuation of 
the liabilities under policies in force shows that the profit resulting 
from the year's business has been highly satisfactory, auguring well 
for the bonus-distribution due at the end of next year.” (Annual 
Report of the Government Insurance Commissioner, 1907; Actu- 
ary's Report, 1906.) 

Perhaps the following table will give a more concise 
and accurate comparison on the question of premiums and 
bonus rates than can be gatliered from the foregoing de- 
tails, since it shows the original sum that can be assured 
for a premium of £10, and tlie amounts to which it will 
accumulate by addition of bonuses. The figures are for 
the age of 20 at entry; for other ages the results are very 
similar. 

Age, 20. Premium of £10 per annum. 

Year A. M. P. Citizens. National Mutual. Government. Mutual Life. 


0 

£534 

£532 

£544 

£563 

£540 

,‘5 

.587 

569 

587 

.590 

S6r 

10 

667 

617 

636 

6 j:8 

578 

IS 

742 

698 

685 

651 

592 

20 

822 


739 

688 

610 

25 

902 


8i6 

724 

631 

30 

977 

— 

— 

762 

648 


Tlie percentage of policies which lapse forms one of 
Lapses weakest features of the State Office. 

A writer in the Sydney Bulletin, who has 
usually a good word for the State Office^ writing in. 
1907, says: 
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“ A woi 'o tioLible by fur with the Maorilanti office is the lapse 
rate. Maorilaiid on account of its prosperity ought to .show few for- 
feitures. Aet the State Office has a disheartening record. . .While 
19.7 per cent, of the total discontinuances in the A. M. P. Office 
were due to forfeiture of policies, 47 per cent, in the Maoriland State 
Office were due to that cause. Or, in another way, while 0.6 per 
cent. of the amount insured with the A. M. P. lapsed last year, no 
les.s than 3.9 per cent, or more than six times more in proportion 
lapsed in the State Office. No doubt the A. M. P. office figures are 
particularly good, but the State office figures should, from the very 
nature of the office, be particularly good. Possibly the office suffers 
because it is confined to the State. If a man moves from one part of 
AuiBtralia to another or from Maoriland to Australia, the A. M. P, 
office does not lose him. But if a small policy holder moves out of 
Maoriland, the chances arc that with no local office to pay the 
premium to he will drop out. That may be the explanation. At any 
rate, the matter calls for enquiry. For it is a tremendous drag on an 
office to piirsuo new business and then lose it after a year or two.” 

And the writer ends up by estimating that it costs the 
State Office over two years’ premiums to secure a policy 
holder. 

TJje figiire.s quoted appear to be correct, but removals 
could account for only a small proportion of the total 
lapses. A much more likely suggestion has been made. 
Other leading offices furnish their canvassers and agents 
with a horse and trap which enables them to go into the 
country and. get business from well-to-do farmers. The 
State agents are not so furnished and accordingly confine 
their efforts to the towns where competition is keener 
and the average policy much smaller. 

Again, the State Office pays its agents full commission 
on what arc known as “ quarterly cases,” that is, cases 
wliich pay their pretniums by quarterly insLuIments. 
If these cases lapse after one, two or three quarters have 
been paid, tiie State Office debits the agent with the 
instalments unpaid, but if the agent leaves the State 
Office, the refund cannot be collected and the State Office 
loses part of the commission. 

Whatever the causes may be it remains clear that the 
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lapse rate is far too high and that steps should have 
been taken long ago to check it. 

In 1891 tire State Office showed the lowest interest 
earnings of the nine Australasian offices then doing 
business, but in 1900 it stood third on 
Investments the list. In the interval the rate of inter- 
est fell steadily, biit the decrease in the 
case of the State Office was less than that of any private 
office, because it had not so far to fall. The earnings 
of the State Office fell from 4.95 per cent, in 1896 to 
4.51 per cent, in 1905. 

The funds of the State Office, like those of the private 
offices, are invested chiefly in mortgages on land, and in 
government and municipal debentures. But it is a curi- 
ous fact that the State Office has now a larger percentage 
of its investments in mortgage loans than any private 
office except one. It might be thought that the State 
Office would show an undue inclination to put the assur- 
ance funds into State loans, but since 1902 the tendency 
has been the other way. The probable e.xplanation is 
that a higher rate of interest is required to allow of 
higher bonuses. In this matter the State Office occupies 
a delicate position, for the Government may be tempted 
to sacrifice the interests of the policy-holders to its need 
for money. For example, it was alleged that this was 
done in 1898 when the Government gave the State Insur- 
ance Department 3 per cent, debentures at par in ex- 
change for debentures to the value of £625,000, the bulk 
of which had carried interest at 4 1-2 per cent, and the 
balance at 4 per cent. The transaction occasioned con- 
siderable outcry at the time and indicates a danger to 
which the State Office is peculiarly liable. 

The conclusion which emerges seems clear that, while 
the State Office proved fairly successful in its earlier 
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years, its present position is unsatisfactory. It is 
difticult to see wiiy tlie Ofiice has not held I’jje, gfate Office 
its own better in recent years. The fact not doing its 
that it has belund it all the prestige of Shvu-e of New 
the State, that its contracts are guaran- J^ns*ness 
teed by the State, that all new entrants into the civil 
service must insure with it, and that its agents have the 
same monetary incentive to exertion as the agents of 
private companies, should be sufficient, one. would think, 
to keep the office in the front rank. But, as we have seen, 
its bonuses are outclassed by several competitors; its 
lapse rate is abnormally high; and it is not getting its 
proper share of new business. 

The explanation usually offered by State officials is 
that the office is confined to New Zealand and that its 
range is too limited. They point to the fact that even so 
powerful a company as the A. M. P. has found it neces- 
sary in recent years to go outside of Australasia for new 
business. But it seems doubtful if this explanation is 
well grounded. If the State office cannot hold its busi- 
ness in New Zealand, it will not do so elsewhere. 

Another factor which may account in a slight degree 
for the slow progress of the State office is the large num- 
ber of superannuation schemes which are being instituted 
in connection with all branches of the Civil .Service. 
These are compulsory, and the contributions which they 
call for may, perhaps, render it difficult for civil servants 
to insure for large amounts with the State office. 

Failing any other explanation, it can only be concluded 
that there is no otie sufficiently interested to instill the 
nece.ssary enthusiasm in to the officers and 
agents. True, the agents are paid by 
results, but that is no guarantee that 
their work will be carried on with the enthusiasm and 
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rivalry that characterizes men engaged in building up a 
private office. Perhaps a sense of patriotism should lead 
people to insure in the State office without the efforts of 
canvassers. If they did so, the State office could easily 
outdistance its rivals. But failing this, the only way is for 
the Department to display the same energy, economy and 
efficiency as private offices. Unless it does so, and does it 
quickly, there will be an increasing tendency to stagna- 
tion, and the opponents of State enterprise will be fur- 
nished with another illustration, and that in a field 
which seems more adapted for successful State enter- 
prise than almost any other. 


CHAPTER X 


STATE FIRE INSURANCE 

The Sta te Life Insurance Department was begun at 
a time when there were no vested interests to oppose its 
introduction, but the State Fire Insur- Agitation for 
ance Office w^as established only in 1903 the Establish- 
after many years of intermittent agita- ment of State 
tion in favor of it and a ceaseless opposi- Insurance 
tion on the part of the private companies. In 1896, a 
meeting of delegates representing various Fire Insurance 
Protection Associations passed the following resolution: 

" That fire insurance for tlic protection of buildings, stock and 
effects ia a necessity of private and commercial life: that the busi- 
ness of fire insurance in the past has been profitable to the companies 
trading in New Zealand: that insurance from the powerful combina- 
tion of the insurance companies has become a monopoly and that 
the insured are expected to accept whatever tariff the combined 
companies choose to impose: that life insurance by the State has 
Ijcen a success, and the delegates present, representing large interests, 
are unanimously of opinion that the time has arrived for the estab- 
lishment of a State Fire Insurance Department: that it should be on 
the mutual principle and should be corapulso^ so far as all build- 
ings are concerned and optional for stock and effects: that the Gov- 
ernment be reciucsted to at once give its earnest consideration to 
the promotion of such a scheme.” (Quoted in Parliamentary De- 
bates, vol. 124, p. 570.) 

In the same year a bill was introduced into Parlia- 
ment to provide for State Fire Insurance, but it failed to 
pass. By 1902 the agitation had become strong enough 
to lead the Government to introduce a bill framed on 
the lines of the resolution just quoted. The numerous 
insurance companies trading in New Zealand became 
alarmed , and started a vigorous campaign against the 
proposal, both in Parliament and in tlie press. The Bill 
167 
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was referred to a committee which collected a large 
amount of conflicting information on the question of the 
fairness of the existing- rates. 

In the following year a new bill was introduced 
from which the compulsory clauses of the previous bill 
were eliminated. The chief argument 
Parliament in support of 
Proposal summarized as follows : 

(Parliamentary Debates, vol. 120, pp. 
229-257; Parsons, Story of New Zealand, pp. 571-579). 

1 . It was alleged that huge profits were being made 
by the 27 private companies doing business in New Zea- 
land, and their large dividends and yearly additions to 
reserves were quoted in support of this contention. 

2. The success of the State Life Insurance Depart- 
ment, the Public Trust Office, and other State under- 
takings was insisted on as showing the feasibility of the 
new proposal. 

3. The private companies were stated to have formed 
a ring, and to be in the habit of laying down arbitrary 
and unreasonable conditions. 

4. Assuming that experience showed that business 
could not be profitably carried on at lower rates than 
those imposed by the private companies, it would be an 
easy matter for the State to close up its Department at 
the end of the year, since no distant obligations would 
have been incurred, as in life insurance, and no heavy 
capital expenditure, as in coal mining. 

5. Many of the companies were owned by foreign 
capitalists, and the country was being annually drained 
of huge sums which were paid in dividends to foreign 
shareholders. A State Fire Insurance Office, it was held, 
would keep this wealth in the country. 

6. Tlic State could offer better security than any 
private company. 
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The chief arguments advanced in reply were these : 

1. The private companies were not making undue 
profits, and it was misleading to quote their dividends, 
as most of their profits were earned 

abroad. The rates in New Zealand were Arguments 
, , , , , . , against the 

the result ol many years experience, and Proposal 
any reduction would involve carrying on 
business at a loss. Statistics showed that while in some 
years the companies made Ifi or 20 per cent., in others 
they had heavy losses, and their average profits over a 
series of years were between 4 and 5 per cent. 

2. It was misleading to rely on the analogy of life 
insurance, in which risks and liabilities could be measured 
with fine accuracy. “There is nothing more risky or 
more highly speculative under the sun than fire insurance 
and no enterprise more unsuited for a Government to 
undertake.” 

3. It was unfair for the State to pit the country’s 
patronage, influence and public funds against private 
enterprises, which had done all the pioneering work and 
had made the business a success. 

4. The experience of Switzerland had shown that the 
compulsory insurance of buildings and their contents 
was the backbone of the scheme. The compulsory 
clauses having been eliminated from the bill, the only 
justification for it was gone. 

5. Political influence and tlie characteristic ineffic- 
iency of governmental management would lorevent any 
chance of success. 

6. The State office would not be able to get re- 
insurance from any other office, and the risk was too 
great for It to carry alone. 

7. The area of operation would be too small, as a 
population of less than i, 000, 000 did not afford sufficient 
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scope for the working out of averages. Also, New Zea- 
land was one of the most dangerous fields known to 
insurance companies. 

The opposition to the bill by the Underwriters’ 
Association was all the more keen because it was recog- 
nised that if the Government of New 
Trost'alleged^ Zealand were successful in tlie fire insur- 
to Exist business, the'governments of other 

countries might follow suit. A strong 
section of the press championed the cause of the under- 
writers, and did its best to show that profits were not 
unduly high for so speculative a business, and that if 
profits did appear high it was because of the necessity 
of building up strong reserves. The private insurance 
companies pointed with pride to the fact that they were 
modelled after the pattern of the world-famous English 
companies whose stability had been demonstrated in a 
remarkable manner in settling losses after great fii-es in 
Chicago, Jamaica and elsewhere. However, in spite of 
all opposition, the bill passed into law with the approval 
of the people as a whole, who were convinced that the 
private companies had formed a ring and were exploiting 
the community. 

The State Fire Insurance Act, 1903, provides for the 
establishment of an office to be administered by 
a general manager appointed by the Governor, and 
for the necessary staff. There is a Board 
The Act of 1903 of Management consisting of the General 
Manager, the Colonial Treasurer, the 
Government Insurance Commissioner, and two other 
persons (not being members of the Civil Service), ap- 
pointed by the Governor. To provide capital the Trejus- 
iirer may, by authority of the Governor in Council, raise 
from time to time such sums as he thinks fit not exceed ing 
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£100,000 in all. There is provision for raising additional 
capital, not exceeding £20,000 at a time, to carry on 
business until tlie pleasure of Parliament is signified. 
The rate of intei'cst on capital rai-sed must not exceed 
4 per cent. The General Manager must, at the expiry of 
each triennial period, pay over to the Public Trustee 
one half of the net profits to the credit of a State Fire 
Insurance Sinking Fund account. As soon as sufficient 
is paid into this account to meet the debentures at 
maturity, subsequent accretions are to be paid into a 
reserve fund. Triennially, one half of the net surplus 
profits goes to the reserve fund and the other half is to 
be divided in bonuses amongst actual insurers in pi'opor- 
tion to premiums paid (The State Fire Insurance Act, 
1903). 

On January 4, 1905, the State Office began business 
with premiums 10 per cent, less than those accepted by 
private offices. A conference of under- Competition be- 
writers was immediately called and re- tween the State 
prisals followed. The private companies and the Private 
reduced trade risks by 10 per cent., as Companies 
the State Office had done, and reduced the rates on such 
risks as dwelling houses and furniture by 33 1-3 per cent. 
The State Office, in its turn, came into line by making 
the same reductions. (State Insurance in New Zealand, 
by W. P. Reeves, North American Review, January, 
1906.) 

At the same time the private offices I'esolvecI to boy- 
cott the State Office by declining to take reinsurance from 
or to give rein.surance to the State Office. They even 
went so far as to refuse to accept any risk on which the 
Slate Office held a line. In brief, they did their best to 
put the State Office out of business. 

This attitude on the part of the private companies was 
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designated by Mr. Seddon as " monstrous and immoral," 
and ill September, 1905, he despatched the General 
Manager to England to arrange for reinsurance. Arrange- 
ments were made witli Lloyd’s for reinsurance of the State 
risks, and by this means the attempted boycott was 
checkmated. 

Early in 1906 the private offices abandoned their 
boycott so far as to allow each other to accept risks 
on which the State Office held a line, and also to consent 
to the State Office taking a risk on which they them- 
selves held lines, but they still declined to give or receive 
reinsurance. 

The Government, on its part, as a step toward 
securing further business, had by a circular issued in 
June, 1905, notified all borrowers from 
Unfair Compe- .p Advances to 

titionof the „ , , ,, 

Government Settlers Office, and all other State 

lending Departments, that they must 
place their fire insurance risks with the State Office. 
Under the ordinary covenants in mortgage deeds the 
lender has the right to dictate in what office the borrower 
shall insure, but in practice the right is seldom exercised. 

The private companies cried out against this attempt 
to coerce insurers, and pointed out that if the State 
insisted on its right to a monopoly of fire insurance in the 
State lending Departments, it would easily reach the 
next stage of charging monopoly premiums. 

The financial aspect of the State Fire Insurance Office 
for the three years for which figures are available may be 
briefly stated as follows; (State Fire 
Financial Con- jngm.anc.e Office, Annual Reports for 
ditionofthe . 1. ^ , 

State Office the years ending December 31, 1905, 
1906 and 1907.) 
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1905 £13,127 £2,418 1S.41 £4,860 44.61 £4,376 £481 

1906 20,962 10,312 49.21 7,776 37. n 2,612 190 

1907 23,19s 12.701 55-19 8,989 38. 83 744 196 


There are three points which will attract attention in 
this table: 

First, — The amount set aside as a reserve for un- 
earned premiums stands at less than 33 1-3 per cent., 
whereas the best English practice requires 40 per cent., 
and in the United States, where losses by fire are pro- 
portionately greater than in England but less than in 
New Zealand, the customary reserve is not less than 50 
per cent, of the annual premiums. This represents what 
is considered a safe margin to cover the possible contin- 
gency of a company’s closing down and requiring to buy 
cover for its clients in another office for the remainder 
of their premium year. In 1908 the reserve was raised 
to 40 per cent. 

Second, — The working expenses of a well-conducted 
fire insurance office should not exceed from 35 to 37 per 
cent, of its premium income, whereas the State Office 
has an average expenditui-e of 40 per cent. 

Third, — By far the most serious aspect of the table 
is the small amount of underwriting profit and the 
nominal amount of the reserves. In- 
deed, if in the years 1906 and 1907 the Net Loss in 1908 
State Office has been charged the annual 
license of £200 payalrle by private offices its balance 
sheet would have shown a loss. Finally, in the 
year 1908, the year’s operations resulted in a loss of 
£.'j,707, mainly due to bu.sh fires and to the Christchurch 
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conflagration {Evening Post, October 9, 1909-) tbe 
year 1909 there was a net profit of £2,699. (Annual 
Report of the State Fire Insurance Office, 1910). 

The insufficiency of the scale of premiums was recog- 
nized by the General Manager early in the history of the 
Office. In his annual report for 1906 
The Premium he said: 

too Low « Though the prevailing rates of premium pre- 

sumably are highly satisfactory to the insuring 
public, in view of the fact that they are I'ery much below what they 
were prior to the advent of the State Office, nevertheless experience 
has shown that they are lower than they should be.” 

Again, in the Report for 1908, the General Manager 
said: 

IS of premium during the above years liave remained 


Commenting on the losses of 1908, the Hon. George 
Fowlds, Minister in charge of the State Fire Office, said : 

“ Experience had shown that the ruling rates were 
What are disastrous from an insurance point of view. Last 

yoar the State Office made a considerable loss on 
„ , , the business which was done, and all the corn- 

Premiinna? panics doing business in New Zealand were badly 
hit, so that it was quite clear that the existing 
rates could not be maintained without heavy losses all round. 
He did not think it would be justifiable to run the State Fire Insur- 
ance as a burden on the general taxpayers of the Dominion, and 
tlie only way to avoid that would be to get a reasonal)Ie increase in 
the rates to meet the risk they had to run. The f\jnctions of the 
State Office must be to see that the rates were kept within reasonable 
bounds.’' (ErcMMg iPosl, July 3, Kjog.) 

This was the first frank admission of a fact which had 
been recognized for some time. The Genera! Manager had 
always glossed it over with a reference to the enormous 
saving in premiums to the insuring public. In the 
Report for 1907 he says: 

“ The insuring public, however, have reaped the benefit of the 
reduced rates, seeing same approximately amount to £450,000 for the 
past three years.” 
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On the other hand, it was stated that the insurance 
companies had lost £159,354 year 1908, and 

£254,956 since the State Office was opened [Evening 
Post, JvAy 3, 1909), without reckoning the profits which 
they might have earned in that time. Obviously, it was 
a case of “ I'obbing Peter to pay Paul.” 

Had the State Office been doing the whole of the fire 
insurance business of the Dominion its losses would have 
been at least as great as the combined 
losses of the State Office and the com- 
panies, and the advantage to the public 
would have been nothing. It may be 
that the insuring public is almost co-extensive with the 
tax-paying public, but tax-payers as such should pay 
taxes, and insurers as such should pay premiums, and any 
mixing up of the obligations can only work injury to all 
concerned. Insurance should not be sold for less than 


it costs any more than any other service or commodity. 

As might be expected, insurance people look upon 
the activities of the State Office with disgust and alarm. 
A leading Australian Insurance Journal 
gays : Inadequate 

■ “Operations are being carried on at such 
ruinous rates that the Department is unable to 
maintain a reserve of more than 30 per cent, for the unexpired risk, 
a percciUage which is recognized by all underwriters as being far 
below the safety margin. Should the Department get caught in a 
large fire, a heavy loss will have to be shown, there being no reserve 
for exceptional losses at all. If the Ne%v Zealand State Fire Depart- 
ment is going to pay its way in the future, it will have to revert to 
the rates obtainable before its adyent, and when that point is 
reached the object of having the Department at all will be obviated." 
{Thu Trustees and Investors Review, Sydney, August 26, 1907.) 

Referring to the companies’ losses for 1908, another 
authority says: 

“ These figures are lamentable. The losses have occurred and 
arc still occurring, and companies cannot be expected to provide a 
surplus out of which they shall all be paid. It is a great pity, but 
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neveitheleas true, that the fire waste in the Dominion is excessive. 
',1'liis should not be the case in a young and prosperous country 
like this, but there is no disputing the facts.” (Evening, Post, July 3, 
1909.) 

Notwithstanding their losses in the Dominion, the 
great New Zealand companies have continued to pay- 
dividends because of the profits on their 
The Companies oversea business. For example, the New 
pay Dividends Zealand Company, which paid an enor- 
mous sum to American insurers after 
the San Francisco disaster, declared a dividend of 5 per 
cent, upon its paid-up capital for the half-year ending 
May 31, 1907, and showed a reserve of £390,000 (Sixty- 
ninth Report, New Zealand Insurance Company, Lim- 
ited, February 12, 1908.) Commenting upon this report, 
the Neiv Zealand Herald said : 

“ Our greal: local insurance corporations. 
The Companies’ of which the New Zealand Company is a type. 
Reserves have extended^ their bu.siuess far anil wide, and 

under progressive but cautious management have 
built up reserves which give them a status second to none in the 
confidence of the insuring public. . . The accumulation of re- 
serves, the making of such preparations as will enable heavy blows to 
be endured without loss of strength and without undue pressure upon 
shareholders, is an essential feature of sound insurance management. 
... A State Fire Office ought surely to be self-supporting, unless 
the private companies are to be driven out of business and fire insur- 
ance carried on upon philanthropic lines as a new form of State 
socialism which we may fairly term revolutionary and dangerous. 
This is certainly not intended; but since to make the State Fire Office 
or any other fire office self-supporting oh its New Ze.aland business, 
rates must be raised to somewhat as they were before it was institu- 
ted, we may fairly ask what is the good of a State Fire Office at all?” 
(Neia Zealand Herald, Auckland, February 13, 1908,) 

It is quite likely that . the rates which prevailed 
before 1905 were not at all exorbitant, in view of 
the extraordinary fire waste in New 
Fire Waste High Zealand, which is considerably larger 
than that in the United States, which, 
in its turn, is much greater than the loss by fire in 
Euiopean countiies. In this respect the State Life Office 
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has a great advantage over the State Fire Office, since 
the death rate of New Zealand is one of the lowest in the 
world, while the fire waste is one of the highest. The 
“Insurance and Banking Record ’’ stated in 1908 that 
the insurance loss in the Dominion for the previous 
five years averaged about 7 shillings per head against 
a little over 5 shillings in the United States. The 
Inspector of Fire Brigades estimates the total loss in 
New Zealand, insured and uninsured, at lU: per 

head, as Compared witlr 105. per head in the United 
States. Such high averages as these may be due to the 
large proportion of wooden buildings in New Zealand 
and the United States, to defective construction and 
inadequate protection against the spread of fires. 
{Evening Post, November 23, 1909.) 

Again, it is well known that parts of New Zealand 
are in the earthquake zone, and a repetition of the San 
Francisco disaster of 1906 might occur 
in Wellington or other cities at any Danger of 
time. Dr. Mackintosh Bell, Director of Earthquakes 
the Geological Survey, recently said in 
a public lecture: “ I have no hesitation in saying that if 
the earthquake of 1855 were repeated to-morrow, very 
few of these fine buildings, certainly none on the made 
ground along the edge of the harbour, would be left 
standing.” {Evening Post, August 9, 1909.) In view of 
such a contingency, the insurance companies are surely 
well advised in accumulating large reserves, and the 
State Fire Office would do well to follow their example. 

It must be remembered, however, tliat, except for 
the first reduction of 10 per cent,, the unprofitable rates 
that have prevailed since the advent . . 

of the State Office were dictated by the orCompanleS 
private offices, which have only them- 
selves to blame for a large part of their losses. 
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The State Office was obliged to meet the competitive 
rates of the companies or go out of business, in which 
case the companies would have reimposed their old scale 
of rates. The only way to satisfy the public that the 
competitive rates were too low was to go on until a sub- 
stantial loss resulted. This has now occurred, and the 
public will acquiesce with a better grace in an increased 
scale of premiums. 

Even if the rates are raised to the extent necessary 
to prevent a loss, it may still be desirable to maintain 
the State Office as a safeguard against 
Premiums to imposition. Its existence may still be 
be Increased warranted if it can be shown tliat honest 
business can be done at less than the 
scale of rates in force before the State Office entered the 
field. Certainly, the companies could do business at any 
rates profitable to the State Office, although their profits 
might be reduced. But if the old rates were sound and 
reasonable, then the whole scheme of State Fire Insur- 
ance has been a costly blunder. 

The present writers do not profess to be sufficiently 
versed in matters of insurance to sit in judgment on 
either the State Office or the private companies. But if 
the old rates were fair, it is clear that the practice of 
founding legislation such as this upon public opinion and 
party prejudice, without the advice of competent ex- 
perts, should be abandoned, lest it should load to further 
unprofitable ventures on the part of the .State and more 
serious losses on the part of private investors. 

The one point which may be safely emphasized in 
connection with almost all forms of governmental enter- 
prise, is tlrat the State ought not to sell services or goods 
to one portion of the community at less than cost price 
and make up the deficit by taxes upon the whole com- 
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OLD AGE PENSIONS 

Among the causes that led to the passing of the Old 
Age Pension law in so young and prosperous a country 
as New Zealand, emphasis has com- 
monly been laid on the uncertainties of Poverty in 
pioneer life, on the rapid alternation New Zealand 
between prosperity and depression in 
countries chiefly engaged in growing raw materials for 
Europe, and on the alleged desire of a socialistic democ- 
racy to equalize wealth and to relieve the individual of 
the responsibility of talcing care of himself by transferring 
the burden to the State. But to some extent, at least, 
the poverty which the pension law presupposes appeal's to 
have been caused by the defective system of charitable 
aid, which has often been a source of poverty instead of 
a cure for it. 

The first statutory recognition of the right of the in- 
digent to claim relief fi'om the community was contained 
in “ The Hospital and Charitable Insti- 
tutions Act, 1885,” although practically 
the right had been yielded a long time be- 
fore that by the provincial governments in the first in- 
stance, and, later, by the general Government. (Parlia- 
mentary Debates, vol. 53, p. 461 ,) 

Under the Act of 1885, re-enacted in 1908, the 
Dominion Is divided Into thirty-five hospital districts, 
each presided over by an elective board 
designated the *' Hospital and Charit- Charitable Aid 
able Aid Board.” All the charitable 

. .179 ■ - ■ . . 
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insHtutions in the District are vested in this Board, 
except those incorporated as “separate institutions,’’ 
whiclr have their own powers of internal management 
and look to the Board merely for their funds. It is the 
duty of the Board to raise sufficient money to Lake charge 
of tlie institutions remaining unincorporated, and to sup- 
plement tlie funds of the incorporated institutions. The 
revenues of the Boards are derived from endowment 
vested in the Boards, or set apart for the benefit of par- 
ticailar institutions, from voluntary contributions, grants 
from local authorities, and subsidies from the general 
Government. On the demand of the Board in any dis- 
trict, the various local bodies in the district levy special 
rates as their contributions to the Hospital and Charit- 
able Aid Fund. The general Government grants sub- 
sidies of lOi'. for every ;£i of bequests, Xi :4.9. for every 
£i of voluntary contributions, and £i for every £i re- 
ceived from any local authority. (Year-Book, 1909, 
p. 29a.) 

As a result of this somewhat intricate enactment the 
management of poor relief has been wholly localized, but 
the expense has been only partially 
Management localized. It was hoped that by making 
the governmental subsidy vary with the 
amount of local contributions, the springs of private 
cliarity would not be dried up, or, if they were, that ihc 
local rates would take their place. But tlicse hopes were 
not realized, and in the end the greater part of the burden 
of poor relief was thrown upon the State, while the 
responsibility for administering it remained with the 
local authorities. 

Three years after the passing of the Act, Dr. Duncan 
MacGregor, the Inspector of Hospitals and Charitable 
institutions, reported as follows 
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“ The chief difliculty to be got over in the working of all our 
charitable institutions is the impossibility of 
getting the taxpayers of the large towns where Eyjjs of 
the most lavish charity is dispensed to take the . . 

least trouble or even to try to hinder the Ind>scnminate 
wholesale pauperization that is going on. So Charity 
long as the State gives money out of the Con- 
solidated Fund and allows the towns to tax the country, what hope is 
there that this problem will be seriously faced? One of the chief 
aims of the existing Act was to leave nothing undone to encourage 
the voluntary contributions for charitable purposes that so honour- 
ably distinguished some districts, but unfortunately here, as else- 
where, a poor law dries up the springs of private charity.” (Appen- 
dix to the Journals, 1889, H. 3.) 


Dealing in 1894 with a special effort made by pri- 
vate subscriptions to cope with a formidable increase in 
' unemployment, Dr. MacGregor says: 

“ This is a new departure of the most hopeful augury that a time 
is coming very soon when no money will be raised by the Central 
Government to be expended in outdoor relief by local bodies, and 
when all outdoor relief is paid for out of direct local taxation. It is, 
in my opinion, the only plan by which this young country can 
escape disaster due to investing a large part of the consolidated 
revenue in the permanent degradation of the people.” 


Again, in 1895, he writes: 

“ Having its roots mainly in the undesirable immigrants who 
were sent here during the ascendant years of our great public works 
policy, we have here and now among us a growing mass of persons 
who are not helpable in any effective way and our method of dealing 
with them is simply destructive of the Commonwealth.” (Report, 
1895, H. 22, Appendices.) 


In 1897, Dr. MacGregor reiterates his previous state- 
ments and cites with approval the presidential address at 
the American Congre'ss of Charities and 
Corrections, in which the problem of out- Drastic Reform 
door relief is attacked in one respect by Proposed 
proposing to “ cut off the entail ofhered- 
tary pauperism and crime and insanity and idiocy in a 
very large degree by keeping defectives in institutions 
wliich resemble heaven in at least one particular, because 
there is neither marrying nor giving in marriage in them." 
On this Dr. MacGregor says: 
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“ Outdoor relief is as catchijig as smallpox and just as deadly. 
In 1890 a bill on e.xactly these lines was introduced into our Parlia- 
inont. Two years ago it was feca.st leaving out the cardinal principle 
of imprisonment for all able-bodied loafers who would not work. 
'J'lie reason for leaving out this keystone of the arch was that iiublic 
opinion was) not ripe for .such a drastic .step.” 

In the same year the Assistant Inspector, Mrs. Neili, 
says: 

" I am more than ever convinced that the existing sy.stem of out- 
door relief encourages a cancerous growth of pauperisni and many 
another social evil. Is the C-haritable Aid Board deputed by the 
State and ratejxiyers to relieve destitution or to alleviate poverty? 
if the former we may hope to minimize pauperism and help upward 
honest struggling distress; if the latter we may as well try to fill a 
sieve with water.” 

That the authorities quoted were not alone in their 
opinions, although their pensistent efforts toward reform 
of the system of charitable aid have been 
Opinions of Mr. can easily be shown. Mr. Sed- 

ValentinT himself, in introducing his Old Age 

Pensions Bill in 1896, said: 

“ Is there a member of the House who will tell us that our 
present laws dealing with charitable aid are working satisfactorily? 
I say that class of legislation has been the bane of our Colony. We 
are producing, as it were, a class of paupens, and yet who do not feel 
that in receivin]^ aid under legislation they are degenerating and 
holding an inferior position. And yet that system is co.sting this 
Colony no less than £90,000 a year." (Parliamentary Debates, 
vol. 95, p. 625.) 

Dr. T. n. A. Valentine, the present In.spector-General 
of Plospitals, says in his report for 1908: 

“1 may yet be able to convince the people of the Dominion 
that an indiscriminate doling out of charitable aid must, in the long 
run, have a bad effect on the country at large. It is the duty of those 
responsible to call attention to this, and to try to convince the con- 
trolling authorities that no recipient of charitable aid should be 
better placed as regards the necessaries and comforts of life than 
the struggling working man. Authorities on the subject agree that 
the only way to prevent abuse in the admiuistration of out-door 
relief is to throw the whole cost on the local rates, and with that end 
in view the Government subsidy for out-door relief should be with- 
drawn.” 
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These statements are very instructive, not only as 
pointing to an important agency in fostering poverty, 
but as calling attention to the extreme difficulty of the 
problem of poor relief, and as showing that the poor law 
system should have been reformed, if it could have been 
reformed, before the Government proceeded to build up 
a system of old age pensions. (Parliamentary Debates, 
vol. 100, p. 325.) 

The Pension Law was passed in 1898 and was 
amended in 1900, 1901, 1902, 1905, 1908 and 1909, and 
the following is a brief sketch of the law 
as it now stands. ^ The Old Age 

The qualifications required of an ap- Pensions Act 
plicant for a pension may be divided 
into three groups. 

1. Qualifications as to age and length of residence. 
The applicant must be 65 years of age, and must have 
resided continuously in New Zealand for the twenty-five 
years preceding his application. But four years’ absence 
is allowed provided that twelve months’ residence oc- 
curred immediately before the appllication and a total 
residence of twenty-five years is established. 

2. Qualificatlonsdesigned to exclude the undeserving. 
The applicant is disqualified from i-eceiving a pension if 
he has been imprisoned during the preceding twelve 
years for four months or on four occasions for an offence 
punishable by twelve months’ imprisonment; or if dur- 
ing the twenty-five years preceding his application he 
has been imprisoned for five years; or if during the 
preceding twelve years he has deserted his wife and 
children; or if he has not during the twelve months pre- 
ceding his application lived a sober and reputable life. 

3. Qualification as to poverty. 

The applicant’s yearly income must not amount to 
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over £6o ($300), and his accumulated property must not 
be £260 ($1 ,300) or over. 

The conditions imposed to exclude the undeserving 
represent an attempt to impose a moral standard which 
must always be unsatisfactory but which 
External Stand- it is difficult to replace by anything bet- 
ard of Desert ter. If the principle of granting pensions 
is once admitted, an arbitrary external 
standard of conduct is the only practicable test that can 
be imposed. The preamble of the Act reads as follows: 

" Whereas it is equitable that deserving colonists who during the 
prime of life have helped to bear the public burdens of the Colony 
by the payment of taxes, and to open up its resources by their labour 
and skill, should receive from the Colony a pension in their oldjlge." 
(The Old-age Pensions Act, 1898.) 

Commenting on the discrepancy between the pre- 
amble and the Act, Mr. A. R. Atkinson said : 

" The preamble notwithstanding, there is no guarantee that a 
pensioner shall have done any work for the Colony or contributed 
one iota of honest labour and skill towards opening up its resources 
or helped in any way whatever to bear the burden of taxation, nor, 
on the contrai-y, is there any guarantee tliat he shall not have ob- 
structed or neutralised the labour and skill of others and made him- 
self a burden to the taxpayer and a pest to society .all his life. Crime 
during the prime of life does not disqualify; poverty and idleness 
at 6s are necessary to qualify; and practically the only thing to dis- 
qualify is the industry and care which at that age have accumulated 
the sum of £540 or arc still competent to earn more than £34 a year. 
It is no exaggeration to say that demerit and not merit is what the 
Bill fosters and favours.” 

The only aiiKwer that can be made to this criticism 
is that unless wc content ourselves with some such rough 
and retidy tests, we must either allow the merits of each 
applicant to be gauged by the “ length of the chancellor’s 
foot," or abandon all attempts to exclude the unworthy 
and make the pension universal. 

Much greater difficulties present them, selves in con- 
sidering the exclusion of those whose income or property 
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exceed the minimum mentioned in the Act. The full 
pension of £26 a year is reducible by £i 
for every £i of income over £34. Thus, 
when the applicant’s income reaches £60 
the right to a pension is lost. Income is money or profits 
derived from any source, and includes the cost of board 
and lodgings up to £26, but not sick allowance or funeral 
benefits paid by a friendly society. In the original Bill 
of 1896, personal earnings were excluded from the defin- 
ition of income, but it was pointed out that under such 
circumstances a Supreme Court Judge with an income of 
£1,500 a year, provided he had no property, could apply 
for a pension. Accordingly, in the Act, personal earnings 
were included in income. 

As to property, a deduction of £i is made from the 
pension for every £10 of accumulated property. Thus, 
when the property reaches £260 the light to a pension 
ceases. The reason given for this limit is that for the 
sum of £260 a person aged 65 can buy an annuity to 
keep him for the rest of his life. 

It is frequently argued that a man’s home, whatever 
its value, so long as it was not used to produce an income, 
should be exempted in estimating accu- proposed 
mulated property. Accordingly, a strong Exemption of 
effort has been made on several occasions the Applicant’s 
to have this exemption made. The pro- 
posal was at first resisted by Mr. Seddon, but in 1905 he 
yielded so far as to allow a deduction of £150 when any 
part of the property of an applicant consisted of property 
on which he permanently resided, if such property pro- 
duced no income. Further than this he lefused to go, 
saying, “ if you do away entirely with the property 
disqualification you might just as well have the universal 
pension.” (Pai-liarnentary Debates, vol. 132, p. 365.) 
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Oil October 21, 1909, a large deputation of members 
of Parliament waited on the Premier and urged that tlie 
applicant’s home, of whatever value, siiould be exempted. 
Mr. T. E. Taylor, who took a keen interest in moulding 
the original Bill, said; 

“ Whatevt!!- the value of the home was, so long as it was only 
the rraiilt of tlieir taste and their thrift, it should not be a disad- 
vantage to them. At present the better class of Colonists had to see 
less thrifty pensioners getting the full amount, wliile they, because 
they had improved their homes, were not eligible to receive the 
full amount." {Evening Post, October 21, 1909.) 

The Premier, while expressing sympathy with the 
proposal, stated that if a limit of only £650 on a home 
were conceded, the annual cost of the pensions would be 
increased by £50,000, which was more than the Govern- 
ment could afford at that time. 

The proposal to exempt homes serves to illustrate 
the impo.ssibility of arriving at any logical or consistent 
basis for pensions short of a universal pension. The 
owner of a home worth £650 is not necessarily more 
thrifty than a man who has the same value invested in 
some other way, and, if homes were exempted, the own- 
ers of other property would presently claim an equal ex- 
emption. It is impossible to arrive at a system designed 
to help the poor which will at the same time reward 
others for not being poor. The law cannot recogni?;e 
both thrift and unthrift at the same time, unless pensions 
are granted to rich and poor alike. 

A point that was brought out by Sir Joseph Ward, 
in reply to the deputation, was that a good many pen- 
sioners had well-to-do relatives, on whom 
err^have”well- burden of their support ought to fall, 
to'-do " Relatives doubt there is a large number of aged 
persons who are willing to accept a pen- 
sion, but who would refuse to i-eceive charitable aid, as 
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they are not ordinary paupers and their relatives would 
support them if thej'^ had to do so. The Evening Post 
says : 

“ A Slate which relieves them of the liability by uriflei takirig 
the work itself not only adds quite unnecessarily to its own burden, 
but at the same time encourages a far meaner vice than unthi-ift.” 
(livening Post, Wellington, October 22, 1909.) 

A curious feature of the law is the total exclusion of 
persons of certain races from the right to a pc'iision, 
although they otherwise comply with 
all the requirements. It is natural, of Asiatics 
course, that aliens should be excluded. Excluded 
but Chinese and other Asiatics are dis- 
qualified, even though they may have been naturalized. 
Their exclusion seems a matter of course to the people of 
New Zealand and Australia, who are possessed of an 
unconquerable antipathy to all Asiatics, But if the 
racial prejudice is excusable, it should be carried to its 
logical conclusion, and Asiatic.s should not be allowed 
to become naturalized. Under both English and New 
Zealand law it is declared that a naturalized subject 
“ shall be entitled to all political and other rights, powers 
and privileges, and be subject to all obligations to which 
a natural horn Briti.sli subject is entitled and subject.” 
Therefore, while an Asiatic is permitted to take out let- 
ters of naturalization he is denied the rights which such 
letters expressly confer. If such a case occurred in the 
Lfnited States, the law would doubtless be held to be 
unconstitutional. 

The New Zealand system of Old Age Pensions has 
been extravagantly prai.sed as the acme of humanitarian 
legislation, and unsparingly condemned as a demoral- 
izing form of charitable aid. 

But neither of these extreme views can be regarded 
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as correct. It is eri'oneous to describe tire system as a 
Pensions not a mere extension of outdoor poor relief. 
Mere Extension In SO far as the granting of tiie annuity 
of Charitable is made dependent on qualifications 
designed to limit it to deserving persons, 
the payment may properly be called a pension rather 
than a form of charitable aid. 

"This pension recoKiiixes that the man who ha.s kept his head 
above water till he is 65 years of age, who is a man of good character, 
who has not been a drunkard nor a criminal, should be supported as 
of right in liis old age, and should not liave to come before a body of 
citizens sitting as a Charitable Aid Board to pass judgment on him 
as to whether he is a deserving person or not.” (Parliamentai-y 
Debates, vol. 100, p. 62.) 

On the other hand, in so far as the payment is made 
by reason of the applicant’s need, and not as a return. for 
premiums paid or services rendered, it is truly described 
as a form of charitable aid . Tlie recent British Act makes 
a bolder attempt to exclude the undeserving, since an 
applicant is disqualified 

" if he has habitually failed to work according to his ability, oppor- 
tunity and need, for the maintenance of himself and those dependent 
upon him.” (Report of the Massachusetts Commission on Old Age 
Pensions, Boston, 1910, p, 94,) 

One of the criticisms usually offered , in respect to all 
legislation of the kind under consideration, is that a 
legislature elected under universal suf- 

. frage will be unable to resist the de- 
made from Time ® , ,, , „ 

to Time mands that will be continually made 

for further concessions and greater 
expenditure. The amendments made in the Old Age 
.Pensions Act since 1898 seem to offer some support to 
this criticism. The following are some of the changes 
that have been made since 1898; 

1 . Original amount of pension, ;£i8. Increased in 1905 
to £26. 
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2. Income allowed in 1898 witliout disqualification, 
£52. Increased in 1900 to £60. 

3. Amount of joint income (with pension added) re- 
quired to disqualify a married couple, £78. Increased 
in 1900 to £90. 

4. The property and income Of husband and wife 
was at first assessed separately. Since 1900 their pro- 
perty and income is estimated jointly and equally divided . 

5- In 1905 the deduction allowed from property on 
account of a home was increased from £50 to £150. 

6. By the Act of 1898 all investigations of claims 
were to be made in public. By the Act of 1905 these 
investigations may now be heard in private. 

7. By the Act of 1898 two years’ absence was allowed 
in twenty-five years. By the Amending Act of 1900 
four years absence was allowed, provided total residence 
reached twenty-five years. 

8. By the Act of 1898 the applicant must not have 
deserted his wife and children at any time. By an 
amendment in 1902 the words ” at any time " were struck 
out and “during the past twelve years ’’ substituted. 

9. By the Act of 1898 the applicant must for the pre- 
ceding five years have led a sober and reputable life. 
In 1908 this period was reduced to one year. This 
alteration was made to allow pensioners thrice con- 
victed of drunkenness to apply again for their pen- 
sion at the end of twelve months. As the law now 
stands, a Magistrate may suspend the pension for a 
period not exceeding six months as a punishment for the 
first conviction for drunkenness; for the second con- 
viction he must suspend it for a period exceeding six 
months but not exceeding twelve months; if satisfied 
that the pensioner is a habitual drunkard, the Magistrate 
must cancel the pension. 
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10, By the Act of 1908 anyone owning .svilticient 
property to disqualify him under the Act of 1908 was 
allowed to remove the disqualification by purchasing an 
annuity of about £34, which would .still allow him to 
draw the full pension of £26. 

11. In 1908 the Magistrate was authorized to regard 
an applicant’s income as ‘ ‘ the amount he would probably 
earn during the ensuing twelve months ” instead of the 
amount of his income for the preceding twelve months. 

In reference to the amendment which allows pension 
claims to be heard in private, it is interesting to note 
that the Registrar includes this, with 
Claims now the five amendments first quoted, as 
heard in Private one of the causes which have helped 
to bj-ing about an enlarged annual ex- 
penditure. (Registrar’s Annual Report, 1906.) Writ- 
ing on this point in 1902, before the amendment had 
; been made, Mr. Reeves said : 

" Seeing that 15,000 claims have been granted, cither in whole 
or in part, it does not look as tliough many pensons with a fair claim 
have been afraid to make it. And the outcry, against secrecy, had 
any been attempted, would assuredly have been great and just." 
(State Experiments, vol. 2 , p. 256.) 

While the Bill of 1898 was under deba te, some mem- 
bers advocated a contributory scheme involving the 
principle of compulsion, as in the Ger- 
Cotitributory m;in plan. They put forward figures 
Plan Rejected to show that a weekly payment of 6 
pence during his working life would 
,, secure to a workingman a competence at the age 
of 65. Various other compulsory schemes were sug- 
gested based on the prhtciple of governmental 
aid supplementing individual contributions. So far 
back as 1S84 Sir Harry Atkinson had unsuccessfully 
advocated a contributory scheme. Mr. Seddon held 
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i that such a scheme was impracticable and effectively !i 

i stated the chief objections to it. A system which j 

I might work well in a country like Germany where i 

i there was relative permanency of employmentj would be ; 

I likely to fail in a young country like New Zealand, where 1 

i employment was relatively intermittent and it would i 

r be inconvenient or impossible for employers and workers i 

I to make the necessary weekly contributions. And cer- ; 

tainly, it would be impossible to employ an army of col- I 

lectors under military control. Mr. J. Hutcheson put the 
I argument in a nutshell when he said: s 

“I say to those who propose compulsory state insurance that il 

I before they can carry it out they must first be prepared to find for _ iii 

( every one permanent employment at a living wage and something ‘ j| 

t over, and then garnish their wages for the amount of the pension || 

( premium.” (Parliamentary Debates, vol. 100, p. 72.) ■ * 

1 The argument of Mr. Lloyd George against estab- 

j lishing a contributory pension in Great Britain gives a 

}i new view of this question. He said: 

i “As long as you have ta.\es upon commodities which are con- 

1 sumed practically by every family in the country, there is no such 

I thing as a non-contributory scheme. If you tax tea and coffee and 

i partly sugar, beer and tobacco, you hit everybody one way or an- 

otlier.” (Report of the Massachusetts Commission on Old Age 
i Pensions, Boston, 1910, p. 94.) 

The only other system which has been seriously dis- 
cussed is that of a universal pension, and this has been 
favoured by a large number of people 
as the only logical way of escape from A Universal Pen- 
^ • r .1. • Sion too Expen- 

the inconsistencies 01 the existing sys- 

1 tern. In 1905, the Leader of the Opposi- 

1 tion wished to move an amendment in favour of a univer- 

i sal pension, but was prevented by the Standing Orders 

j of the House. 

In opposition to this. proposal Mr. Seddon quoted the 
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following figures to show tlie annual cost of a pension 
/ . to all those who were qualified by age 

Costo cnsKjns length of residence without any 
other restriction: 


March 31, 1906 
March 31, 1907 
March 31, 1908 

March3l, 1909 
March 31, 1910 


35.332 

36,747 

38-524 

40,075 

42,178 


1,001,624 

1,041,950 


Commenting on the figures he said : 


is that the moment attempt to levy adfjltional ti 


(Par- 


The financial difficulty .seems to be the (.nily one 
that has restrained Parliament from granting universal 
pensions, although it would surely be absurd and unjust 
to levy taxes on the whole community for the purpose 
of paying pensions to people who do not need them. 

The following table shows the number of pensioners 
for every year since 1900, together with the total amount 
paid and the cost per head of the population : 


Year ending 


1902 

1903 

1904 

'' 1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 


11,285 

12,405 

12,776 


12,582 

13,257 

13-569 

14,396 


£157.342 

197,292 

207,468 

210,140 

203,164 

195.475 

254.367 

314.184 

325.199 

336,760 


Id. 


(I0.98) 


t »i.66) 

The sum of £336,760, compared with a total revenue 
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of over £9,000,000, seems trifling, but it should be remem- 
bered that in the latter amount are included tlie receipts 
from railways and other investments which are not 
available for purposes of general expenditure. The ex- 
penditure on pensions should be compared with the total 
revenue from taxation, which was £4,377,761 in the 
year 1909. The Old Age Pensions, then, absorb about 8 
per cent, of the revenue from taxation. This does not 
seem to be a heavy burden for a prosperous country like 
New Zealand, and the people of the Dominion regard it 
with equanimity. 

It was expected that the establishment of Old 
Age Pensions would reduce the amount spent on chari- 
table aid, but suclr has not been the 
case. The Hon. Dr. Findlay said 
recently m the Upper House: Increases 


“ The increase in our population from 1894 
to 1908 was from 683,111 to 945,063, and the increase in hospital 
and charitable-aid expenditure for the same period was from £177,- 
734 to £349,621, In other words, the increase in hospital and 
charitable-aid is advancing much more rapidly than our increase 
of population, so that per capita the burden is steadily increasing 
and will go on increasing. That impresses upon us that we have got 
to exercise, as soon as possible and as firmly as possible, every degree 
of economy, care and prudence on the administration of this large 
fund." (Parlitunentary Debates, vol. 148, p. 486, Dec, i, 1909.) 


No doubt, aa Mr. Anstey said in the same debate, the 
work of charitable-aid is carried on with far greater 
efficiency than formerly, so that tive comparison with 
former years is not quite fair, and yet it is diasppointing 
to find that so large an expenditure on pensions should 
have no effect in reducing the burden of charitable aid. 
It should be noted that the amount spent per capita in 
outdoor relief has slightly diminished, so that the increase 
in total expenditure must have been due to improve- 
ments in the hospitals. (Report of the Massachusetts 
Commission on Old Age Pensions, Boston, 1910, p. 106.) 
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One result of the establishment of pensions ami of 
the increasing expenditure on poor relief out of the public 
funds, has been a marked decline in 
yohmtiiTy Con- proportion of funds derived from 

tnbutions lull , ' ^ ... . , , , 

voluntary contributions, notwithstand- 
ing the great increase in private wealth. 
People who are cornpelled to pay taxes for cliaritable pur- 
poses seem disinclined to make voluntary contributions 
as well. Dr. Findlay says: 

" It is, perViaps, not a very satisfactory state of things, but it is 
true, that the contributions to this class of poor relief Irom voluntary 
sources have steadily declined in New Zealand in proportion to the 
total amount required. It was at one time one ninth of the whole 
amount: now it is, I believe, less than one twelfth. . . The 

present Chief Justice had an opportunity, whPn dealing with the sub- 
ject matter in' the Senalc the year belore last, to point to the fact 
that in twenty-one of the large de.ccaseci eslate.s hjft in New Zealand 
— estates of over £100,000 ()?r,oo,noo), and some of ihmn were a 
good many liumlreds of tlionsauds — not one brass fardiiiig wms left 
to any public institution, whether it be for charitable purposes or for 
education. This nmtler of impressing their bigal obligation on the 
people has been in a large nieasuro forced on the Goveruraeut by the 
fact that the wealthy sources which should most freely contribute, 
were not as helpful as they gczierally have been elsewhere.” (Par- 
liamentary Debates, vol. 14S, p. 486.) 

The number of pensioners and the total expenditure 
is certain to increase from year to year. The .scope of the 
An Increasing Act was widened by the Amendment of 
Proportion of 1908, with tlie result that the number of 
Old People pensioners increased by 827 in tli£ year 
accept Pensions enujing March 31, 1909, as compared 
with an increase of only 312 in the previous year. In 
1908 it was estimated that 32 per cent, of the European 
population eligible by age and residence were receiving 
pensions, but in 1909 the number was about 34 per cent, 
of IIkxsc eligible. In case the percentage ri.ses to 40 per 
cent., the expenditure in the year T913, as estimated by 
.Sir Joseph Ward, will be £463,000. (Parliamentary 
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Debai.es, vol. 145, p. 750.) If Parliament should decide 
to exempt tlie value of homes from the computation of 
property, the expenditure would be increased by about 
£50,000, making a total expenditure in the year 1913 of 
over £500,000 ($2,500,000). 

But it is lilcely that the number of pensioners will 
increase because of an increase in the relative number 
of old people. In 1900, Professor Segar, 

of the University College, Auckland, 3 ***^ 

. , , ,1 , kr v I j • ^ Number of Old 

pointed out that New Zealand, owing to people Increases 
its recent settlement, had a larger pro- 
portion of young people and a smaller proportion of old 
people than such countries as England and France, but 
that the proportion of old people was increasing from 
year to year. Professor Segar says : 

“ If New Zealand had permanently an annual number of births 
equal to about 20,000, the total population would reach ultimately 
about 1,100,000, and of these no less than 120,000, or 10.9 per cent, 
of the whole, would be old people eligible in respect of age for old 
age pensions, that is, the number of old age pensioners might be 
e.xpected to increase about fivefold while the whole population 
increased only about 30 or 40 per cent. 

" But not only have we a larger proportionate increase in the 
cost of pensions to expect from this source, but we must expect in 
the future a larger percentage of the old people to receive old age 
pensions than have hitherto taken advantage of them, and this 
for several reasons. The majority of old people of the present day 
arrived here in the early day of the Colony and it must be expected 
for several reasons that of these a greater proportion will have suc- 
ceeded in attaining easy circumstances and providing for old age 
than will generally succeed in so doing among a population living 
through times of more normal conditions. Again, there will bs 
gradually a smaller and smaller number of old people disinclined to 
accept pensions because of their savouring of charity and poor 
relief, and a smaller and smaller number who will be disqualified on 
account of not having lived the requisite number of years in the 
Colony. Moreover, when commercial depression once more returns 
to us, many now barely provided for will feel the need of help," 
(Transactions of the New Zealand Institute, 1900, vol. 33.) 

Professor Segar’s criticism is not directed against the 
principle of old age pensions, but merely against the 
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fallacy of supposing that the cost would increase only 
The Relative proportion to the population arid the 
Number of the wealth of the people. However, the 
Aged Poor likely wealth of Ncw Zealand has increased dur- 
to Increase years, more rapidly than 

the population, and the cost of old age pensions has not 
yet become a heavy burden. Mr. Laurenson said in the 
House, when the Amendment of 1908 was under dis- 
cussion; 

" Those of us who have taken an interest in politics will remem- 
ber the chorus of criticism that was directed against the measure when 
it was passed, and how it was denounced by every one who believed 
in what he called “ individualism.” Yet we have seen it grow more 
and more popular, until now not one reasonable man raises his voice 
against the principle of old-age pensions for the deserving poor. 
And when we remember that it is only sixty years ago since Kuskin 
prophesied that the day would yet come in civilized communities 
when it would be looked upon as much a matter of course that a man 
who had served his country with his spade should draw a pension 
as the man who had served his country with his sword, we begin 
to realize how quickly public opinion changes.” (Parliamentary 
Debates, vol. 145, p. 760.) 


CHAPTER XII 


THE PUBLIC SERVICE 

A Cabinet Minister recently stated that no less than 
130,000 persons in the L)ominion, out of a total population 
of about 1,000,000, were directly de- 
pendent on tje State (The Hon J^A. ““ 
Mularat Wellington, July 5, 1909.) The 
following is an approximate estimate of 
the number of employees in the different departments: 
(The writers are indebted to the Hon. J. A. Millar for 
these figures, who says: “ It must be clearly understood 
that the figures are approximate.” 

Railways say 1 3 ,000 


Co-operative labourers . . 

Post and Telegraph 

Sichool Teachers 

Police 

Coal Miners 

Lighthouses 

Other State Departments 


T f to these State employees we add the old-age pen- 
sioners, numbering about 14,000, we have a total of 
54,000 persons in the pay of the State, most of whom are 
adults and voters, and they, with tlieir dependents, 
allowing only 21-2 persons to a family, would number at 
least 130,000, as in Mr. Millar’s estimate. In other 
words, one eighth of the people of New Zealand are 
directly dependent on the State. 

Out of the total number of State employees, a large 
number, including the co-operative labourers and many 
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casual employees in vai'ious departments, cannot be 
regarded as belonging to the public service in the nar- 
rower sense of that word. Indeed, a distinction is some- 
times drawn between the public service and the civil 
.service, the latter being a smaller circle than the former 
and composed of persona who have entered the service 
through the door of competitive examination and who 
may expect permanent employment and promotion in 
the regular way., 

fn the early days, strict regulation as to appointments 
to the Service was not felt to be necessary, for, until the 
abolition of the provinces in 1876, the 
Appointment to number of persons in the employ of the 
the Service general Government was small. The 
Civil Service Act of 1866 expressly pro- 
vided that the entrance examination was not to be com- 
petitive, and as there was no fixed standard it soon fell 
into disuse and appointments were practically made at 
the pleasure of the Ministry. 

A new chapter was opened in 1886 by the passing of 
the Civil Service Reform Act, of which the cardinal 
feature was a system of competitive 
Competitive examinations as the door to the Civil 
Examinations Service. This was contrary to the wishes 
of the Premier, Sir Robert Stout, who 
brought In the Bill, for he held that competitive examina- 
tions would discriminate in favor of town children 
because of their special educational advantages. Sir 
Robert Stout therefore recommended a pass examina- 
tion, not too severe, with the right of nomination by 
members of Parliament in rotation so as to draw the 
Service from all parts of the Colony and to free it from 
party control. He quoted the system of admission by 
nomination to the United States Navy, which, in his 
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opinion, secured the finest naval officers in’ the world. 
(Parliamentary Debates, vol. 55, p. 367; Political Address 
by the Hon. Sir Robert Stout, at Marton, March ii, 
1887.) 

This proposal passed the Lower House but was 
rejected by the members of the Upper House, apparently 
because they were given no right of nomination, and an 
amendment embodying a sy.stera of competitive exami- 
nations was inserted which was grudgingly accepted by 
the Lower House and has remained an essential part of 
the Civil Service Act until the present day. (Civil 
Service Amendment, 1908.) However, it was obvious 
that in some cases experts would be reciuired who could 
not be got from the ranks; therefore a clause was inserted 
dispensing with examinations as regards 
“persons skilled in medicine, law, n.avigation, science, technical art, 
or the management of live stock, or in naval or military matters or 
extra clerks.” (Civil Service Reform Act, 1886.) 

Before many years had passed it was discovered that 
the list of exemptions could be made elastic enough to 
restore political patronage to an aston- ^ ^ 

ishing degree, by a liberal interpretation Patronage 
of the terms “ skilled persons ” and 
“ extra clerks.” The “ extra clerks “ contemplated by 
the Act were census and valuation clerks to be appointed 
temporarily for special emergencies, but from 1890 
onwards, extra clerks were appointed and retained in 
such numbers as to largely defeat the intention of the 
Act. In igo6 Mr. Seddon stated that between 1893 and 
1904, 548 cadets had been appointed to the Civil Service 
and 439 experts. They came to be spoken of in Parlia- 
ment and elsewhere by the curious name of “ permanent 
temporary clerks.” They were distinct, on the one hand, 
from casual clerks, inasmuch as they remained in per- 
manent employment without any permanent appoint- 
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merit; and, on the other hand, from regular Civil Ser- 
vants, inasmuch as they had, none of the statutory 
rights of Civil Servants, such as superannuation and 
leave of absence. 

The presence of these clerks in the Service was a 
constant source of friction and complaints were repeated- 
ly heard in Parliament to the effect that 
‘‘Permanent filling positions which should 

be occupied by qualified cadets. Indeed, 
in some departments they exceeded the 
number of the regular clerks. Year after year the 
Government was urged to purge the Service of these 
“ permanent temporary Clerks," but gradually time 
lent colour to their claims, and in 1S99 it was proposed 
to give them the full legal status as members of the 
Civil Service. 

Finally, in 1907, when provision was made for the 
classification of the .Service, it was enacted that all per- 
sons who had then been continuously employed for the 
five preceding years should be deemed to be officers 
permanently appointed. No temporary clerk disqualified 
for permanent appointment was thereafter to be con- 
tinued in employment for more than six months, nor was 
he to be tempoi-arily reappointed to the Service within 
six months after ceasing to be employed therein ; but 
the Governor was authorised, if he considered the public 
interest required it, to make a temporary appointment 
by order in Council for more than six months. (Public 
Service Classification Act, 1907.) 

Under the pre.sent law appointments to tlie Civil 
Service are made in order of merit from 
Order of Merit the most successful candidates at the 
annual examination. In 1908 over 2,000 
candidates sat for the Civil Service Junior Exam- 
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illation, many of whom had no intention of entering the 
Civil Service but took the examination as a test of their 
ability, as a credential in seeking private employment, 
or for other purposes. 

The Civil Service examination is not required for 
admission to either of the two largest branches of the 
Public Service, namely, the Railways Departments 
Department and the Post and Telegraph not requiring 
Department. Applications for admis- the Civil Service 
sion to these are made in accordance with Examination 
departmental regulations. No person is eligible for 
employment in the Railways if two or more members of 
his family are already in the service, and there is a simi- 
lar regulation in the Post cind Telegraph Department. 
Selected applicants for the Railways must pass a medical 
test, and are deemed to be on probation for the first three 
years. Certain evlucational qualifications are required, 
varying from the “ third standard ” of the State schools 
to the passing of the Civil Service Junior examination or 
the University Matriculation examination. 

The securing of appointments to these departments 
affords some scope for the use of political patronage by 
Members of Parliament. Until recently, the Minister for 
Railways made appointments to most of the lower 
branches of the Service on the recommendation of the 
Member for the District. It i.s understood, however, that 
the present Minister, Mr. Millar, has discarded this plan, 
and makes appointments according to priority of appli- 
cation without regard to politics. 

To Members who wish to devote themselves to * 
larger political questions the numberless 
applications by seekers of Government Office Seekers 
billets are very vexatious. Mr. A. 

W. Rutherford, formerly Member for Hurunui, said: 
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" The applications I receive from candidates for the Public 
Service are the worry of my life; men, women and children all 
seem to want to get into Government billets.” 

On the other hand, Members have been known to 
boast to their constituents of their success in securing 
billets. The extent to which political influence is sought 
is well summed up by Mr. F. E. Baume, K.C., Member 
for Auckland East, who said recently in Parliament: 

" Members of Parliament are to a large extent labour agents; 
there is not one of us who is not supposed iio posse.ss some influence 
with the Government and who is not expected to use that influence 
in behalf of persons seeking Government billets.” 

The question of promotion presents one of the 
most difficult problems of the Public Service, 
and, with the increasing number of departments and 
officers, the problem becomes more 
Promotion difficult from year to year. On the 
one hand there is the danger of promo- 
tion by favoritism or political influence; or on the other 
the equal or greater danger of promotion by seniority, 
which some scofl'ers have called “ promotion according 
to senility.” 

The latest attempt to solve this insolvable problem 
is the Public Service Classification Act, 1907, a 
comprehensive measure providing for the grading 
of all departments not already classi- 
Claasification fied, with the exception of one or two 
minor Services. The Act sets up a 
Public Classification Board consisting of a Minister of 
the Crown and such permanent heads of departments, 
not exceeding ten in number, as the Governor from time 
to time appoints. The Board is to prepare a scheme 
of classification for all positions, fixing maximum and 
minimum salaries, with annual increments, which is to 
be submitted to Parliament for approval. The right of 
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eacli officer to an increase of pay is to be dependent each 
year on a certificate of efficiency and good conduct 
from his departmental head. 

No classification has yet been made in accordance 
with this Act; partly because of the delay occasioned by 
the recent retrenchments, partly because the Board has 
found the undertaking one of enormous magnitude and 
extreme difficulty and has not yet reached any satis- 
factory results. 

The Prime Minister, Sir Joseph Ward, who was the 
first to grapple with the classification of the Raihva\- 
Service and who has done a great deal for the Public 
Service generally, fully realizes the dangers of political 
influence. When the Classification Bill was before 
Parliament he said; 

“ I am prepared to put in a clause making it illegal for any Mem- 
ber of Parliament to make any recommendation for appointment or 

& roraotion of Civil Servants. I think it will be better for the country, 
Btter for the service, and very much better for Members of Parlia- 
ment. 

The chief advantages of classification are that it 
reduces the possibilities of political influence and wire 
pulling, and makes it possible for offi- 
cials of reasonable ability to rise gradu- Advantages of 
ally and steadily to important and re- Classification 
munerative positions in the Public Ser- 
vice. It secures, too, a certain kind of efficiency, the 
efficiency that comes from long service and much experi- 
ence, which is frequently sadly lacking in public servants 
in the United States. Incidentally, it relieves Ministers, 
and Members from the importunities of office-seeker-s, 
and tends toward the purification of politics. 

But the disadvantages of classification are very 
great. The more thorough and exact tire classifi 
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cation becomes, the more certainly does it tend to pro- 
motion by seniority rather than by effi- 
ScfaSuon ability. Thb tendency has 

been strongly manitested in the depart- 
ments already classified, and it is certain that such 
a system fails to secure the most eflicient men for the 
most responsible positions. Moreover, it largely takes 
away from the heads of departments and sub-depart- 
ments the power of appointment and dismissal, a power 
very likely to be misused, but which, in private business 
at least, makes for individual efficiency and the har- 
monious working together of individuals toward a com- 
mon end. 

To fall back on classification is largely a confession 
of failure. The annual certificate of “ efficiency and good 
conduct ” must in practice be of a 
A Confession merely negative value, as indicating 
of Failure tliat the officer has done nothing to pre- 
vent his promotion rather than that he 
has shown peculiar aptitude or exceptional intelligence. 
Besides, the subordinate who wishes to secure the favour 
of his chief does not always find It advisable to show 
extraordinary ability, which is more likely to malce him 
a rival than a friend. On the other hand, the chief who 
finds inefficiency in his staff, or other evils that should 
be eradicated, is much inclined to let things alone, for 
the sake of peace, and because he knows the difficulty of 
making any change for the better. When promotion is 
^macle otherwise than by seniority, the officers passed 
over often insi.st that political influence has been atwork; 
and the result is that such promotions are very seldom 
made. And yet, a classified Civil Service is surely 
better than a “ spoils system ” such as it common in the 
United States, where officials are not only appointed for 
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political reasons but are dismissed when the opposing 
party comes into power. In brief, the spoilsman is 
inefficient because his appointment and promotion de- 
pend upon political services; and the civil servant is 
inefficient because his appointmerlt and promotion de- 
pend upon an artificial classification. Speaking in 
Kaitangata in 1908, Sir Joseph Ward said that 
“ classificatioa was a very difficult matter to deal with, but after 
all it had to be recognized that it was very much better for the Service 
as a whole than the old rule, that very often existed, of kissing going 
by favouritism.'’ 

It is probable that the chief defect of the classification 
scheme consists in trying to classify above a certain 
salary. A prominent member of the Classification 
Board said to the writer; “ No attempt should be made 
to classify men receiving more than £250 ($1,350) a 
year. You cannot classify brains, and all attempts to do 
so must end in failure and injustice.” 

The personnel of the Public Service in New Zealand 
does not change with the accession of a new party to 
power, as has often happened after a 
presidential election in the United States, The Tenure of 
and as regularly occurs after the election Office Secure 
of a new party in most of tire states of 
the Union, In this respect the best traditions of the 
British Civil Service have always obtained, and as a 
result each departmental head renders loyal and faithful 
service to the political chief who happens for the time 
being to control his department. The “ spoils ” system 
has never flourished in New Zealand, and although politi- 
cal influence lias had a good deal to do with appoint- 
ment and preferment, the tenui'e of office is secure to all 
members of reasonable ability, no matter what their 
political creed, provided that they do not take an active 
part in politics. 
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Public opinion appears to be growing in favour of 
non-political control of appointments and of preferment 
in the Public Service. The chief motive 
A Public wServicc that influenced Parliament in 18S7 in 
Board Suggested establishing the Railway Commission 
was to get rid of politics in the manage- 
ment of the railways. But the Commission was abol- 
ished in 1894 and the railways reverted to political con- 
trol. Prior to the general election of 1 899 the Progressive 
Liberal As.sociation of Canterbury issued a manifesto in 
which, referring to the Civil Service, it said: 

" The great dissatisfaction which has arisen over tlie manner 
of making appointments to the Public Service calls for some change. 
Ajjpointments should be governed by the principles of fitness and 
priority of application. The intercession of a member of Parliament 
should have no weight whatever. To rid the country of this debasing 
influence, a Public Service Board should be appointed for a term of 
years and the Board should have full control of tlie Public Service.” 

In 1904, Mr. A. L. Herdnian, M. H. R., brought in a 
bill for the purpose of setting up a non-political Board to 
control the Service, but the bill was 
Opposed by the blocked by Ihc Government on technical 
Government grounds. In 1905, Mr. Herdman tried 
to secure a vote of the House in favour 
of such a Board, but his motion was lost by 43 votes to 
23. He complained of the “ vicious system of patronage 
and political nepotism that was dcnioralixing tlie service. ’ ’ 
He quoted figures to show that New South Wales had 
effected large savings by the work of a non-political 
board, and that the whole service had been rendered 
thoroughly efficient and imbued with a fine spirit. On 
the other hand, Sir Joseph Ward has always hotly resisted 
the proposal, on the ground that Parliament would 
thereby lose control of expenditure and be replaced by an 
" uncontrollable autocracy.” He claims that the true 
reform is classification of tire Service, with the retention of 
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pai'Iiamentary control. Mr. Herdman again, brought 
up the question in 1909, but without making any headway 
beyond having the matter discussed. As a rule, the 
Opposition is in favour of reform in the Service, while 
the party in power tries to keep all the patronage and 
influence it can. 

The question is a very difficult one and much is to be 
said on both sides. Non-political boards exist in New 
South Wales, Victoria and in the Public 
Service of the Commonwealth, and there Danger of Des- 
seems to be no serious proposal to revert potism 
to political control. And yet, the Syd- 
ney regards the establishment of such boards as 

a confession of failure and an admission that the people 
are unable to govern, since to save themselves from 
their representatives they must put all State departments 
under “ a possibly competent and possibly incapable 
despot.” (The Bulletin, August 20, 1903.) 

On first impression it would seem, from the large 
number constantly seeking admission, that the conditions 
of employment in the Public Service 
must be pleasanter or more profitable Government 
than those prevailing in private employ- Oennand 
nient. Entrants to the Public Service 
usually start at a higher wage than beginners in private 
employment; and, while there are no great prizes to be 
won, a fairly good living is assured ; salaries arc regularly 
paid; annual rises in salary are automatic; holiday and 
sick leave are provided for by regulations; and the super- 
annuation allowance is always pleasantly in prospect 
at the end of the journey. The Service appeals strongly 
to many people, especially those who shrink from the 
strenuous conflict of private business, with its risks of 
failure, and are glad to exchange the cliance of a great 
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reward for the security of a protected life. Be.sides, the 
Public Service offer an honourable career, very attractive 
to young people of family and education, who do not 
like farming, look down upon “ trade,” and fmtl the 
"learned professions” overcrowded. 

And yet, there are some very serious disadvantages 
connected with the Service, of which four seem to call 
for special notice. The first of these is 
Disadvantages of unsatisfactory system of promotion, 
the Service: — , . , , b, , 

Promotion which, while it may please those who 
have political influence and people of 
mediocre ability who are promoted by seniority, is dis- 
couraging to young men of special talent who are eager to 
receive the reward of their work and dislike waiting for an 
opportunity to step into “ dead men’s shoes.” 

The second disadvantage is the necessity for period- 
ical retrenchment due to the fact that the State tends to 
overstaff its departments in times of 
Periodical prosperity. Tliere have been three not- 
Retrenchment able bouts of retrenchment; one in 1880, 
another in 1887, and the most recent in 
1908. The retrenchment of 1880 followed the period of 
inflation of the seventies; when, under Vogel’s policy of 
borrowing for immigration and public works, vast sums 
of money were .spent and the Public Service sj,reatly in- 
creased in numbers. Parliament, in a fit of economy, 
passed a drastic resolution: “ That a reduction be made 
of not less than 10 per cent, from all salaries, pay and 
wages, except officers of the legislature. That the 
Government make as large a reduction in the staff of 
officers as can be effected by amalgamation and reor- 
ganization of offices, and that such public offices as are 
not indispensable to the efficient conduct of public busi- 
ness should be abolished.” 
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In 1887 the Government was again embarrassed, and 
Sir Harry Atkinson was called on to rehabilitate the 
finances of the Colony. In his Budget of 1887 he said: 

“ Our chief difficulties have arisen in a great measure from a 
too lavish expenditure, more especially of borrowed money; that 
must be stopped, and our first duty therefore is to apply the pruning 
knife with an unsparing hand.” 

In pursuance of this policy, Sir Harry Atkinson placed 
the railways under a non-political Commission; he 
reduced the allowance of the Governor, the Premier and 
the other Cabinet Ministers ; and reduced the cost of the 
Civil Service, which then stood at over £1,000,000 a 
year, by nearly one fourtli. 

As soon as prosperity returned, the Colony entered 
upon another peidod of public borrowing and expendi- 
ture; the Public Service again increased 
unduly in numbers; and, in 1908, another ^ 

period of retrenchment was inaugurated, ximea 
The fact that Sir Joseph Ward an- 
nounced that he intended to effect economies in the 
Public Service amounting to a quarter of a million 
annually, '' without in any way impairing its efficiency,” 
shows clearly that the Service had grown beyond all re- 
quirements and was again to be sacrificed for the sins of 
politicians. Tire total number of “ retrenched ” officials 
at tlris time was 940. The Government set aside certain 
blocks of land for their benefit, but with what success 
civil servants may be transformed into farmers remains 
to be seen. (Budget, 1909, p. xvi.) In his Speech at 
Winton on May 5, 1910, Sir Joseph Ward announced that 
the enforced retrenchment had resulted in a saving of 
£98,970; and that, because of return of prosperity, no 
further retrenchment would be necessary. {Otago Daily 
Times, May 6, 1910.) 
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The third special disadvantage of the Service arises 
from the fact that in certain occupations the State is the 
only employer of labour. Many years 
Public Servants ^ strike took place among the tele- 
tiieStaX*^ graph operators in New Zealand; they 
were dismissed from the Service and 
found it impossible to get work elsewhere. They went 
to Australia in search of work, but the New Zealand 
Government had anticipated their movements and re- 
quested tlie Australian Governments to refuse to assist 
them. The case is perhaps an isolated one and not of 
much practical importance, but it shows at least the pos- 
sibility of the State’s establishing a tyranny from which 
certain classes of labourers might find it difficult to es- 
cape. Up to the present, however, the civil servants have 
not shown any marked subservience toward their em- 
ployer, the State; on the contrary, they are sometimes 
criticised as being too independent of the State and of 
the people whom tliey are supposed to serve. 

Far more serious than this is the disadvantage imposed 
upon members of the Public Service in that they are not 
„ „ allowed to take an active part in politics. 

In Politics S^^rvicc Regulation 22 reads as 

follows : 

“In order that officers of all ranks may be p.nalilcd to render 
loyal and efficient service to Government, it is iicccssaty, and they 
are hereby expressly enjoined not to take any pai't in iiolitieal affaim 
otlienyise tlian by recordinp; their volc.s at cleelions; and every 
violation of this regulation will bo forthwith visited with such penalty 
as the circumstances of the case sliall appear to require.’’ 

The rule in the Railways Department, published 
in April, igo7, is very similar; 

“ Members are not to take an active part in poIitic,s beyond 
recording their vote.’’ > 

The case of J. A. McCullough, a tinsmith employed 
in the Railway woritshops at Addington, well illustrates 
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the working of this rule. The conduct complained of was 
that Mr. McCullough was the mover of a motion hostile 
to the Ward Government, which was carried at a meeting 
of the Independent Political Labour League. He was 
dismissed in September, 1907, but afterwards notified 
that if he gave a written undertaking to comply with the 
regulations he would be allowed to resume duty. This 
he refused to do, on the ground that he had been per- 
mitted for many years to take an active part in politics 
unmolested and unwarned by the Department. He 
said : 

“ I look upon the exercise of my political rights as a sacred duty 
I owe to rny children and my country. This restiiction is, in ray 
opinion, besides being undemocratic and illiberal, entirely unn^^ces- 
sary and uncalled for. If enforced it will tend to make the public 
servants of the country a crawlsome and opinionless body of men and 
women, who will lose their courage to express their views because of 
this restriction.” 

The ciuestion was brought before Parliament and 
occasioned an animated debate. On the side of Mr. 
McCullough it was stated tliat he did not know of the 
rule, that he had received no warning, that public 
servants had frequently been active supporters of the 
Government and had not been reprimanded for their 
activity, that public servants ought to have all the rights 
of citizens, and that capable men among them were need- 
ed in the political life of the Dominion. Mr. Barclay 
went so far as to propose a bill of a single clause to the 
effect that : 

“ From and after the date of the passing of this Act no person 
in the employ of the Dominion of New Zealand in any of the public 
services shall be dismissed or discharged only for the expression of 
his or her views or opinions on political affairs." 

The bill was not taken seriously, even by the mover 
himself. 

The opinion of the House was almost unanimously 
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in favour of the Government’s action, although there 
was some criticism of the laxity of the 
The McCullough Government in enforcing the rule in the 
Case past. Mr. Okey said: 

“ This matter of public soi vants taking nil 
interest in political matters has been going on for siime time — in 
fact, in the past it has been encouraged by tlie previous Govern- 
ment to such an extent that it was felt tiiat a man coiikl not got 
work under the Government unless he supported them.” 

Mr. Alison said: 

“ I have contested two parliamentary elections, and in each 
contest found quite an array of public servants working against me. 

. . . I know it has been the custom of a proportion — I do not 
say a very large proportion, perhaps — of the people employed by 
the State to take a very active part in connection with politics. If 
this sort of thing is going to he allowed, we shall very soon get to the 
position, referred to this afternoon, in .some of tlie American states, 
where, when a party in power goes out of office, all the prominent 
officials go with them.” 

Naturally, the members of the Opposition were glad 
to have the Government to take a strong stand against 
allowing the public servants to meddle in politics. 

Sir Joseph Ward, in defending the Government’s 
action, said that Mr. McCullough must have known 
The Public lie was acting contrary to the 

Servants must rules of the Public Service, and that in 
not rule the several other cases public servants had 
Country dismissed for the same offence, 

although they had not been opposing the Government. 
He said : 

" It is impossible to allow the impression to go abroafl over New 
Zealand that the Public Service, because of the fear or weakness of 
the Government, is going to be allowed to rule New Zefiiand. I am 
persuaded that the people of this country would not allow a fiystem 
of that sort to be pennitted by any Government.” (Parliamentary 
Debates, vol. 141, pp. 233-235, 265-287.) 

The people of New Zealand, like those of Australia, 
fully appreciate the danger of allowing the members of 
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the fiublic service, now very numerous, to take an active 
part in politics. It is thought, and with good reason, 
that they would throw the weight of their influence on 
the side of the party that would do the most for them in 
the way of paying higher salaries, granting larger retiring- 
allowances and making other concessions contrary to the 
interests and wishes of the rest of the people. This would 
be a new form of exploitation, the exploitation of those 
outside the public service by those witlrin, an abuse 
which it would be very hard to eradicate, in case a 
Government allied itself with the public servants and 
used its power in.other directions in an unscrupulous way. 

So the people of New Zealand, most of whom are not 
public servants, regard themselves as the employers of 
the public seivants; and, while allowing them to vote, 
partially disfranchise them by forbidding them to take 
an active part in politics on one side or the other. The 
general opinion on this question is well expressed by the 
Evening Post-. 

“ If the Government does not rule the Civil Service, then the 
Civil Service will rule the Government.” (Evening Post, October 
3. 19°70 

In reading this pregnant sentence one is strongly 
reminded of the opinion frequently expressed in the 
United States, to the effect that if the Government does 
not rule the trusts the trusts will rule the Government. 

fl'hc issue involved in the McCullough incident must 
come up for decision with increasing frequency as the 
Public Service expand, s in numbers and 
influence. That public servants should State Soctelism 
be kept out ot politics seems to be highly Service 
desirable, but that it will be possible to do 
this when they constitute a majority of the people is by no 
means likely. If the functions of Government are to go 
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;(! I on increasing, the power of the Public Service also will 

increase, and sooner or later, for good or ill, the couiUry 
will be governed by the Public Service, 
jiu ! As to Mr. McCullough, he was dismissed from the 

Railway Service; but in November, 1907, he was elected 
ijii’ by the workers' unions to be workers’ representative on 

iiH the Arbitration Court. (Annual Report of tlie Depart- 

■Hi ment of Labour, 1908.) 

There are many other interesting questions connected 
1 with the Public Service, which it is impossible to 

consider within the limits of a single chapter. By 
far the most important of these is 
Efficiency the question of efficiency, which is at 
A the same time the most difficult to an- 
il ir swer. Efficiency may be defined as the securing of a 

j maximum of utility at a minimum of cost. On the side of 


utility, tlie Public Seiwice is seen to be doing a great deal 
of work for the public benefit and to be doing it well. 
On the side of cost, it appears as though the expenditure, 
per unit of result, were higher than the corresponding 
expenditure in large private undertakings. True, the 
Government can, and does, compete with private enter- 
prise in the selling of insurance, the lending of money, the 
raining of coal, and the like; but, after supplying com- 
modities and services at a competitive price, little or no 


profit is left to the Government, while private companies 
can supply the same things at the same price and yet earn 
a profit over and above interest on the capital employed. 
It may be said that the profit which the Government 
might earn has gone to the employees of the Government 
in the form of higher wages or other concessions not 
granted by private employers, but it is not clear that this 
is the case. It is possible, if not probable, that the profit 
has been extinguished by a reduction in the amount of 
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I the product per unit of labour employed. However, 

j: the question is one which could not be settled without an 

ji exhaustive investigation into the comparative efficiency 

j; of public and private employees and into the true nature 

E and social utility of private profit. There is a tendency 

i ' toward stagnation in both public and private service ; but 

I the financial measuring rod can be more easily applied to 

I private employees, and the periodical “ shaking-up ” 

I which they receive gives them a great advantage over 

t public servants. The introduction of modern methods of 

cost accounting would do much to increase the efficiency 
of the Public Service. 

As to the personnel of the Service, the writers have 
formed the opinion that it would be hard to find a more 
capable body of public servants in any 
country in the world. The standard The Personnel 
attained by the Service is high; the of the Service 
bureaucratic spirit is not pronounced; 
there is little or no “graft” ; and the officials keep in 
touch with public opinion without descending into the 
arena of partisan politics. If it were possible to do away 
with political influence in making appointments, and if a 
method of promotion by efficiency rather than seniority 
could be established, the Public Service of New Zealand 
would be almost ideal. 


CHAPTER XIII 


THE ARBITRATION ACT 

With the exception of a few brief intervals of pros- 
perity, times were hard in New Zealand from 1879 to 
1895. The population of the Colony in- 
Industrlal creased considerably, but chiefly through 
Depression an excess of births over deaths rather to 
an excess of immigration over emigra- 
tion* From 1885 to 1891 there was an excess of emigra- 
tion over immigration of about 20,000. This was the so- 
called “soup-kitchen period,” when wages were low, 
when there were many unemployed, and when able-bod- 
ied men received aid from public and private funds. In 
1889 it was alleged that sweating existed in Dunedin 
and elsewhere, especially in the clothing trade, and a 
Commission of nine members was appointed to investi- 
gate the matter. Six of the commissioners found no 
sweating in the Colony, while a minority of three re- 
ported that it existed, “ although only to a limited ex- 
tent.” One result of the investigation was the passage 
of the Factories Act, 1891, designed chiefly for the pro- 
tection of women and children employed in factories. 
Another result of this and other causes was the compul- 
sory arbitration law of 1894, designed chiefly to prevent 
strikes, but also to encourage organization and improve 
the conditions of labour. 

In the year 1890 occurred the great maritime strike, 
which began in Australia and soon spread to New Zea- 
land, beginning in August and lasting until the fii-st 
216 ' 
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week in November. This, the only serious strike that 
the Colony had ever had, made so 
profound an impression on the public 
mind that people were ready to listen to 
suggestions looking towai'd the prevention of such evils, 
The suggestion of compulsory arbitration came from 
the side of the labourers, who, beaten in the strike, 
looked to the State to do for them what they had 
been unable to do for tliemselves. (Parliamentary De- 
bates, vol. 78, p. 161.) The Seamen’s Union and other 
labour organizations took an active part in the political 
campaign of 1890; helped to win victory for the Liberal 
Party in the election of December 5 ; and strongly sup- 
ported the labour legislation which followed, including 
the compulsory arbitration law, the author of which was 
the Hon. William Pember Reeves, Minister of Labour 
in the Ballance Government. 

It is impossible to say who first suggested compul- 
sory arbitration as a remedy for strikes. The thought 
must have occurred to many minds during the trying 
times of 1890. Even before the strike, Mr. J. A. Millar, 
the secretary of the Seamen’s Union and of the Tailor- 
esses’ Union, giving evidence before the Sweating Com- 
mission, said 3 

" As to arbitration, my idea i.s that a competent judge .should 
be appointed by the Government in the same way as the judge of 
any court, and that he should call evidence on both sides. I mean 
a permanent judge, who should be j^aid by the State for the settlo- 
meiit of these disputes: because it is in the interests of the State that 
no such disput(;a_shoiild exist. I tvould have this judge as.sisted by 
three representatives of each side, who should call evidence, and the 
decision of the judge sliould be binding on both parties for a certain 
time — say, six months. If workmen refuse to obey the court, pres- 
sure shoiilcl be brought to bear upon them by their societies." (Par- 
liamentary Debates, vol. 145, p. 188.) 

Later in the year, Mr. W. Downie Stewart, Sr., 
brought down a bill called the “ Strikes and Board of 
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Conciliation Bill,” based on tlie voluntary principle. 
Compulsory arbitration was suggested in committee, but 
was strongly opposed by Grey and Ballance. (Parlia- 
mentary Debates, vol. 78, pp, 116, 166, 41 1.) 

But the passage of the compulsory arbitration law <jf 
1894 was due to the enthusiastic efforts of Mr. Reeves, 
supported by the labour leaders. The 
Efforts of bill was first drafted in 1891 , but did not 

Mr. Reeves become law until the end of the session 

of 1894, after it had been passed three 
times by the House and rejected twice by the Council 
because of its compulsory features. The purpose of Mr. 
Reeves was two-fold. He says: 

“ What the Act was primarily passed to do was to put an end 
to the larger and more dangerous clasis of strikes and lock-outs. The 
second object of the Act’s framer was to set up tribunals to regulate 
the conditions of labour.” (Reeves, “State I’C.xi erimenis in Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand,” vol. 2, p. 135. Parliatiientuiy Debates, 
vol. 79, p. 379; vol. 145, p. 208.) 

Mr. Reeves’ chief idea was to prevent strikes; and a 
great deal more was said in Parliament about industrial 
peace than about the improvement in the conditions 
of labour which the Act was to bring about ; bu t there 
can be little doubt that the unionists, without whose help 
the Act could not have been passed, thought more of the 
latter than of the former result, and looked upon the Act 
as an important part of the new legislation for the bene- 
fit of the working class. (Parliamentary Debates, vol. 
78, p. 185.) 

Mr. Reeves considei'ed the compulsory feature essen- 
tial to the successful working of the law. He thought 
^ the Massachusetts system of arbitration 

ConSuatlon*'” almost ideal, except that it was voluntary 
and not compulsory. (Broadhead, ‘‘State 
Regulation of Labour and Labour Disputes in New 
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Zealand, p. 8.) In an interesting discussion in the 
House on September 16, 1892, Sir John Hall strongly 
attacked the compulsory features of the bill; saying that 
they were opposed to conciliation, designed to force the 
workers to join the unions, and should be condemned as 
class legislation, which would tend, not to the reconcilia- 
tion of classes but to their estrangement. Mr. John 
Duthie condemned the bill as a piece of amateur legisla- 
tion which would have a serious effect in checking enter- 
prise and the investment of capital. Mr. Harkness 
said that the bill was drafted wholly in the interests of 
unionism. Mr. James Allen said that the workers would 
gain nothing by compulsory arbitration. Mr. Fergus 
accused the advocates of the bill of being demagogues. 
Some days later, in the Council, Mr. W. Downie Stewart 
strongly opposed the bill on the ground that it would 
tend to encourage disputes, that awards would be hard to 
enforce, and that business affairs were too complicated 
to admit of a fair decision by any court. In view of 
later events some of these comments seem quite pro- 
phetic. (Parliamentary Debates, vol. 78, pp. 151-186, 
405-416.) 

The bill was not adequately considered, either by its 
friends or Its opponents. Mr. Reeves says: 

“ During the three years and a half in which 
its fate was in suspense, it neither roused the Inadequate 
least enthusiasm nor attracted much attention. Discussion 
Only the trade union leaders studied its provi- 
sions, decided to support it and did so without flinching.” 

Mr. Reeves admitted that it was a piece of experi- 
mental legislation. “Frankly,” he said, “the bill is* 
but an experiment, but it is an experiment well worth 
the trying. Try it, and if it fail, repeal it.” (Reeves, 
op. cit,, vol. 2 , p. 107.) The Minister of Labour had set 
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Iiis heart on. the bill; it had the support of tiic Govern- 
ment; and, despite the opposition of a minority repre- 
senting the business interests of the Colony, it was 
finally put through, and received the assent of the 
Governor on August 31, 1S94. 

The Act of 1894 was entitled “An Act to encourage 
the formation of industrial unions and associations and 
to facilitate the settlement of industrial disputes by 
conciliation and arbitration.” 

By the Amendment of 1 898 the words, “ to encourage 
the formation of industrial unions and associations,” were 
left out. The Act came into force on January 1, 1895, 
and the first case was decided toward the end of the 
year. Mr. Reeves left the Colony in 1896, to become 
Agent-General for New Zealand in London, afterwards 
High Commissioner, a post which he resigned in 1908 to 
.become Director of the London School of Economics. 
Being absent from the Colony, he had little to do with the 
development of the Act, which was amended almost 
every year as difficulties arose which the author could not 
have foreseen. The original Act and the various amend- 
ments were united into a Compilation Act in 1905, 
amended again in the same year, and yet again in 1906. 
The latest and most important amendment was made 
in 1908 (Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Acts 
Compilation Act, 1905: The Industrial Conciliation and 
Arbitration Amendment Act, 1908.) 

The Act as it stood in 1905 lias been described so many 
times that only a brief account of it is here given, to- 
_ gether with some points not usually 

tiou Ac^^ioo's -A” excellent summary of 

the Act is given in Broadhead’s "State 
Regulation of Labour in New Zealand,” Chapter 3. 

The Act provides for the registration of industrial 
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unions and associations of either employers or workers 
with the Secretary for Labour. As few Rcfjistration 
as two employers or one firm with two of Industrial 
members may form a union; but, in the Unions and 
case of workers, seven are required.' Associations 
The effect of registration is to make a union, or an associa- 
tion of unions, a body corporate, and renders both tlie 
union and its members subject to the jurisdiction of the 
Conciliation Board and the Arbitration Court. Any 
industrial union may apply to the Registrar at any time 
for the cancellation of its registration, but such cancella- 
tion does not relieve the union or any of its members from 
the obligation of any industrial agreement or award in 
force at the time, nor from any penalty or liability. The 
cancellation of registration on the part of an industrial 
union of workers removes it from the jurisdiction of the 
Board and the Court; but employers cannot thus escape. 
Arbitration, then, is in a sense voluntary for the workers 
but compulsory for the employers. 

The Colony is divided into eight industrial districts 
in each of which there is a Clerk of Awards, appointed 
by the Governor. In every industrial 
district there is a Board of Conciliation Industrial 
for the settlement of disputes arising Districts 
within the district. The Board consists 
of three or five members, one or two being elected by the 
industrial unions of employers, an equal number by the 
industrial unions of workers, and the third or fifth, as the 
case may be, elected by the other members. The 
Amendment Act of 1908 abolished the Boards of Concili-), 
ation and provided for Councils of Conciliation to take 
their places. 
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An industrial dispute can be brought before a Board 
through the Clerk of Awards by a trade union, indus- 
trial union, industrial association, or 
Disijutea employer. If a settlement is arrived at 

by the parties, it is set fortli in an indus- 
trial agreement; otherwise the Board makes a recom- 
mendation for the settlement of the dispute, which 
becomes enforceable as an industrial agreement unless 
the dispute is referred to the Arbitration Ciourt within 
one month. 

Before the year 1901, a case referred to a Board had 
to be heard by that body before it could go to the 
Arbitration Court; but in that year an 
B^^ard” of amendment was passed permitting either 
ConciUation through the formality 

of filing the dispute with the Board, to 
refer the matter to the Court, without any hearing by 
the Board or any agreement or recommendation. The 
old rule was re-estal)lished in 1908. 

A neglected clause of the Act provides for the cn.'atlon 
of a special board of conciliators composed of experts in 
the particular trade to which a dispute relates, elected 
in equal numbers by the employers and the unions 
of workers concerned, and vacating their office on the 
settlement of the dispute. Oddly enough, such a board 
has been set up only once, in the case of the strike of tram- 
way employees in Auckland in May, 1908. The new con- 
ciliation councils established by the Act of 1908 are very 
similar to these special boards. 

<" There is one Court of Arbitration for the whole of 
ihc C rt Zealand; It consists of three 

of AfWtmtion ^icmbers appointed by the Governor: 

a President, who has the status of a 
judge of tire Supreme Court, and two other mem- 
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bers, often, called assistants or assessors. One of the 
assessors is appointed on the recommendation of the 
industrial unions of employers, the other on the recom- 
mendation of the industrial unions of workers. By an 
amendment passed in 1906, the title of “ President of the 
Court ” was altered to “ Judge of the Court.” Since 
the assessors are inclined to be partisan in their decis- 
ions, die power is in tlie hands of the J udge. 

The Court may limit the operation of any award to 
any city, town or other pai't of an industrial district; 
or, on the application of any of the 
parties, it may extend the provisions 
of an award to another industrial dis- y^wards 
trict. Thus, a number of awards have 
been extended so as to apply to the whole of the North 
Island, and some have been given a still wider extension. 
Extension of awards is usually granted at the request of 
employers to prevent unfair competition on the part of 
their rivals in business. 

Every award binds not only workers’ unions but also 
individual workers, whether members of unions or not, 
working for any employer on whom tlie 
award is binding; and if any such worker Awards binding 
commits any breach of award he is liable on Individuals 
to a fine not exceeding £10. Before the 
year 1900 only workers’ unions were liable for breach of 
award. In that year non-unionists were made liable; 
and, by the Amendment of 1905, individual unionists 
also were made liable. Unions of employers, unions of 
workers, and individual employers are liable to fines not'' 
exceeding £500 ; but individual workers are liable to an 
amount not exceeding £10. 

Mr. John MacGregor has drawn attention to a cur- 
ious state of affairs existing from 1898 to 1905, when a 
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strllce or a lockout, although it might be a dispute, 
T,ockouts and a breach of award and could 

Sirikes not Ille- not be punished under the Act. Under 
gal from 1898 to the Act as drawn up by Mr. Reeves, the 
Court could declare a. strike or a lockout 
to be a breach of award, but in 189S the Act was 
amended with the result as stated. Rebjrring to these 
years, Mr. MacGregor says: 

“ An employer who pays, or a worker who accepts, less than the 
minimum wage thereby commits a breach of award; but, if all the 
men employed in a factory at the minimum wage were to refuse some 
jnoniiug to resume work, except at a higher wage, they would not be 
committing a breach, because the Court cannot order any man to 
work for the minimum.” 

Strikes and lockouts were made statutory offences 
by the Amendment of 1905, which prescribed fines 
not exceeding £100 in the case of a union, association or 
employer, or £10 in the case of a worker. Under this 
law a large number of strikers have been punished in 
the past three years. 

Fines may be recovered in a summary way uiitler the 
provisions of the Justices of the Peace Act, 1882, and all 
property belonging to the judgment 
Flne.s debtor may be seized and sold for the 

satisfaction of the debt. Where the 
property of a union or association is insufficient to pay 
the fine, the members are liable to an amount not e.xceed- 
ing £io for each person. If individuals, employers or 
workers, alleging that they have no property, refuse to 
pay the fine, at the discretion of the Court they may be 
■"ordered to pay, after which, if they still refuse, they may 
be imprisoned for contempt. However, imprisonment 
has never been inflicted for this offence; and, under the 
Act of 1908, it is no longer permitted. 

By the Act of 1905, all fines were made payable into the 
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public account. Before this time fines levied upon em- 
ployers were paid into the treasury of the workers' unions, 
a practice tending to multiply disputes and encourage 
other abuses. 

As intended by its author, the Act has greatly en- 
couraged the formation of industrial unions and associa- 
tions. Only unions or associations could 
be registered under the Act.; hence 
workers de.siring to enjoy the benefits of Encouraged 
conciliation and arbitration were obliged 
to form unions, and these soon were federated into 
associations. The employers, at first, had few organiza- 
tions; but presently, in order to combat the efforts of the 
labour unions, they formed unions and associations of 
their own. 

In the year 1896, there were 65 unions of workers with 
9,370 members: and only one union of employers, with 
30 members. (J. Ramsay Macdonald, “Arbitration 
Courts and Wages Boards in Australasia," The Con- 
temporary Review, March, 1908.) In the year 1908, there 
were 325 unions of workers, with a membership of 
49,347 ; and 122 unions of employers, with a membership 
of 3,918 (Annual Report of the Department of Labour, 
1909, p, 13). Besides these, there are industrial associa- 
tions of employers and of workers, frequently employing 
paid secretaries who are very prominent in Industrial 
disputes. These secretaries, like the “ walking delegates" 
of American Unions, have been accused of fomenting dis- 
putes, but it had to see how the work of the associations 
could be carried on without them. Mr. Macdonald ' 
thinks that arbitration has “ taken the steel out of the 
unions,” that it has increased their membership while 
taking away their fighting spirit; but the general opinion 
among both employers and workers is that unions of both 
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classes have been greatly strengthened, and the events 
of the past few years have shown that the workers have a 
good deal of fighting spirit left, (Aves, Report on the 
Wages Boards and Industrial Conciliation and Arbitra- 
tion Acts. London, 1908, p. 203.) 

The Act of 1894 was designed to provide for the 
settlement of serious disputes, such as would be likely to 
lead to strikes or lock-outs ; but in prac- 
“ Disputes” tice any difference between employers 
Multiplied and workers is considered a dispute 
within the meaning of the Act. (Par- 
liamentary Debates, vol. 77, p. 30; Broadhead, op. 
cit., p. 49.) As has been clearly shown by Mr. Mac- 
Gregor, “ disputes ” have multiplied, and the law, instead 
of being used to settle only serious cases threatening to 
“ arrest the processes of industry," has created something 
which is not arbitration at all, but a system of govern- 
mental regulation of wages and conditions of labour in 
general. (Industrial Arbitration in New Zealand, 
by J. MacGregor, M. A., Dunedin, 1901. Also other 
articles by Mr. MacGregor.) Doubtle.ss Mr. Reeves 
neither intended nor expected such an outcome, but in 
the light of subsequent events it is clear that compulsory 
arbitration could have no other result. Mr, MacGregor 
very appositely quotes Machiavclli's saying: “Let no 
man who begins an innovation in a State expect that 
he shall stop it at hi.s pleasure or regulate it according 
to his intention.” 

The Arbil-ration Act was designed to improve the 
condition of the working class as well as to prevent 
Ori UnofDLs therefore, practically all of 

pates' ” disputes have originated with the 

workers, while the employers have oc- 
cupied the position of defendants. Wages were low 
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in 1894, but toward the end of the following year 
business conditions began to improve and an era 
of prosperity began which lasted without a break until 
the winter of 1908. Had the sj'stem of conciliation and 
arbitration not existed, the workers would have looked 
to their employers to grant the concessions which they 
desired; but since the legal machinery was at hatid they 
proceeded to use it to obtain the same results. When 
any number of workers desired to obtain higher wages, 
shorter hours or other concesFjions, they formed a union 
of seven or more persons, were registered with the Clerk 
of Awards of the industrial district in which they were, 
and proceeded to formulate their demands. These 
would be sent by letter to the employers concerned; 
and then, if the demands were not granted, a dispute 
was created which presently came before the Board of 
Conciliation. 


Mr. Reeves thought that most of the cases would 
be decided by the Boards and that only the most serious 
ca.ses would come before the Court. 


“ I do not think tliat the Arbitration Court 
will be veiy often called into requisition; on the contrary, I think 
that in 99 cases in 100 in which labour disputes arise they will be 
settled by the Conciliation Boards; but unless you have in the back- 
ground an Arbitration Court the Conciliation Boards will not be 
respected, and they will, be virtually useless." 


Strange to say, the Boards were not respected because 
of the existence of the Court, and because it was so easy 
to appeal to the higher tribunal. 

in the early years of the Act a good The Boards of 
many cases were settled by the Boards, Conciliation 
but the contending parties soon perceived Ignored 
that the Boards were not true boards of 
conciliation, but arbitration courts of first instance; 
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and, wisliing to have the decision of the highesl; tribunal, 
tliey carried most of the cases to the Arbitration Court, 
'riie workers were faily well satisfied with the Boards, 
since the decisions were usually in their favour, but the 
employers were very much dissatisfied, and through their 
influence the amendment of 1901 was passed, permitting 
either party to a reference to go straight to the Arlti- 
tration Court, h'roni the coming into oiieration of the 


id 

II 

1! 


Act until December 31, 1901, 51 cases were settled by 
the Boards and too by the Court. From January i, 1902, 
to December 31, 1905, 20 cases were settled by the 
Boards, and 163 by the Court. In the year 1906 only 
two cases were settled by the Boards; and in the 
year 1907, up to May 31, not one case was thus set- 
tled, although sevci-al recommendations were made. 
(Broadhead, op. cit., p. 35; Avcs, oj). cit., p, 93.) Be- 
sides, of the cases settled by the Boards in previous 
years, it is probable that nearly all could have been 
settled by friendly conciliation without the intervention 
of the Boards. Sim:e the Act of 1908 went into opera- 
tion, a number of minor disputes have been settled by the 
new Councils of Conciliation and the Court has been 
relieved of many trivial cases. 

Many reasons have been given for the failure of 
conciliation. Mr. Reeves himself says that the .system 
was tedious and cumbrous. (“State 
Failure of Experiments," vol. 2, p. 131 .) In one case 


Conciliation a Board spent twenty-six days consider- 
ing a dispute which was later settled by 
the Court in half a day. (Parliamentary Debates, vol. 
145, p. 248.) Mr. Broadhead says that the members of 
I ’ llie Boards were seldom specially qualified, that they 

' I, were usually in sympathy with the labour party, and 

ire partisan in tlieir decisions. (Broadhead, op. cit., 
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p. 3r.) Mr. Aves gives as Lhe chief cause of failure 
formality of procedure and partisanship. (Aves, op. cit., 
p. 92.) But Mr. MacGregor points to the root of the 
trouble when he says: “ It is impossible to combine in 
the same scheme conciliation and compulsory arbitra- 
tion.” (“ Industi-ial Arbitration,” p. 21.) 

In other words, conciliation and compulsion are op- 
posed to each other; and the so-called conciliation 
boards are really arbitration courts of first instance, 
effective only in so far as they exercise a degree of com- 
pulsion, but for the most part ineffective when there is 
appeal to a higher court. 

That governmental regulation is incompatible with 
freedom of contract was brought out in a forcible way 
by the Chief Justice, Sir Robert Stout, 
in a decision by the Court of Appeals in Contract and 
May, 1900. He said: Status 

“ All contracts regarding labour are con- 
trolled and may be modified or abrogated. The Court can make the 
contract or agreement that is to exist between the workman and the 
employer. It abrogates llie right of workmen and employers to 
make their own contracts. It in effect abolishes^ con/rocf and restores 
status. The only way the Act can be rendered inoperative is by the 
workmen not associating or not joining any union. No doubt the 
statute, by abolishing contract and restoring may be a i-eversal 

to a .state of things that existed before our industrial era, as Maine 
and other jurists have pointed out. The power of the legislature 
is sufficient to cause a reversion to this prior state, although jurists 
may say that from status to contract marks the parth of progress. 
(Book of Awards, vol. i., p. 304; Broadhead, op. cit., p. in.) 

In a decision rendered in July, 1906, the Chief 
J ustice said : 

“The right of a workman to make a contract is exceedingly* 
limited. Tli'i right of fri.-e contract is taken away from the worker, 
and he has been placed in a condition of servitude or status, and the 
eiiipl oyer must conform to that condition,” (Broadhead, op. cit., 
P-93-) 

The judges of the Arbitration Court have been 
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invariably jurists of high standing. There have been 
six judges in fifteen years, — Justices 
High Standing Williams, Edwards, Martin, Coo])er, 
of tlie Jueigfs Chapman, and Sim. The position of 
Judge of the Arbitration Court is not a 
particularly enviable one, and tlie jutlges have always 
been glad to be transferred to the regular work of the 
Supreme Court. 

Some idea of the work done by the Conciliation 
Boards and the Arbitration Court may be got from the 
fact that the total number of awards, 
Work done by agreements and recommendations made 
the Court Under the Act from its inception until 
May 31, 1907, was 535, affecting 78 
trades, and including 339 awards, 137 agreements and 
59 recommendations. (Aves, op. cit., p. 93; Broad- 
head, op. cit., p. 213.) The decisions have to do with 
butchers, bakers, builders, miners, slaughtermen, tailors, 
tanners, and nearly all other important occupations 
except agriculture., the proft;ssions and the govern- 
mental service. 

A recent decision relating to agricultural labourers 
is most extraordinary. 1 1 originated in a dispute between 
the Canterbury Agricultural and Pas- 
Awards toral Labourers’ Union and the Canter- 

somotimes , , » , , , , 

Refused bury Sheepowners Indvislricil Union, oi 

Employers and about 7,000 farmers in 
the Canterbury industrial district. Tlie flispute was 
referred to the Conciliation Board on November 16, 1906, 
^ and on the same day was referred by the Union to the 
Arbitration Court. After hearing a great deal of evidence 
and thoroughly discussing the case in al 1 i ts bourings, the 
Gourtdecided, on August 21, 1908, that no award should 
be made i on the ground that it was impracticable to fix 
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any definite hours for the daily work of general farm 
hands, and that the alleged grievances of the farm la- 
bourers were not sufficient to justify interference with, 
the whole farming industry of Canterbury. Mr. J. A. 
McCullough, the workers’ representative on the Arbi- 
tration Court, and a pronounced partisan, strongly dis- 
sented from the finding of the Court. In his formal 
protest he said: 

" It appears to me a most extraordinary and despotic proceedinp; 
to say that the largest section of the workers in this Dominion should 
he denied the right to have the conditions of their livelihood, their 
wages and hours of labour, fixed by means of the legislation which 
has been expressly provided for this very purpose.” (T/ie Press, 
Christchurch, August 22, 1908.) 

And yet, the Amendment Act of 1908, passed a few 
months later, expressly permits the Court to refuse to 
make an award if for any reason it considers it desirable 
to do so. 

The awards and agreements made under the Act 
cover a great variety of subjects, among which the most 
important are: minimum wages, hours 
of labour, permits to incompetent work- Covered^by 
ers, limitation of apprentices, periods Awards 

of apprenticeship, piecework, distribu- 
tion of work, holidays, meal hours, provision of tools, 
modes of payment, notice of dismissal, scope and duration 
of awards, interpretation of awards, extension of awards, 
breaches of awards, and fines. In most of the awards, 
particularly during the early years of the Act, the 
workers gained something. Mr. Aves says: 

“ In the whole series of awards, there has been only one insig, 
nificant case wiien wages have been reduced, and two when hours 
have been increased. There have, however, been many instances in 
which, on renewed application of the Court, no fresh award has 
been granted, and when, therefore, conditions have been l?ft un- 
altered.” (Aves, op. cit., p. 99.) 
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In most of the awards a minimum wage is granted; 
and this is never a bare subsistence mininuim, Init ratlier 
an ideal wage such as an able-bodied 
The Minimum worker of average ability onglil; to earn; 
Wage and it has generally been lixed at a 

point higher than the average wages pre- 
vailing in the trade at the time the awaixl was made. 

One important effect of tlie establish men I. of so high 
a minimum wage is that workers of less lhan average 
ability find it hard to obtain constant 
Injury to tire employment. This difficulty has been 
Inetficient ' ; . ' 

Worker partially met by granting under-rate per- 

mits to such workers. But most workers, 
other than old men, do not like to be branded as 
incompetent, so that not many iindcr-ralc permits are 
applied for or granted. During the years ipoj to I907, 
1,288 permits were granted; 803 by diairnien of con- 
ciliation boards, 614 by .secretaries of unions, and 71 
by stipendiary magistrates, while in 121 cases the 
applications were not granted. (Aves, op. cit., p. 151.) 

An interesting case occurred after the Auckland 
Furniture Trade Award of February, 1903, when 31 
workers out of a total force of between 
Lockouts and discharged or sus- 

llloftaT ^ pended by different eiufiloyers on the 
ground that they were not worth the 
minimum wage granted by the award. The Secretary for 
I about', as well as the, workers’ union, took f)roceedirigs 
against the employers for breach of award, but tlie 
--complaints were dismissed bj'' Justice Cooper, who held 
that “ the employers had done nothing lieyond what a 
reasonable employer is entitled to do in the ordinary 
regulation of his business.” (Books of Awards, vol. 4, . 
p. t35; Broadhead, op. cit., p. 73.) The workers were 
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much dissatisfied with this decision, and an amendment 
wns passed in X905 for the express purpose of declaring 
such action on the part of employers to be an offence. 

“In order to maintain an appearance of equality, it was, of 
course, necessai-j' to extend the provision to analogous action on the 
part of workmen, and thus it came about that strikes ns well as lock- 
outs were made offences." (Manuscript by J. MacGregor, 1908.) 

It is often stated that the granting of a minimum wage 
worlts a hardship upon the worker of more than average 
ability, since the employers, being com- 
pel! eel to pay the minimum wage to a 
f , , More Efficient 

icirg'G nuxnbcr oi worKcrs of less thi3,n Workers 
average ability, are unable, if not un- 
willing to pay more to superior workers. The general 
opinion among employers and theorists is that the 
average wage tends to become the minimum, the mini- 
mum lends to become the standard, and the standard 
tends to become the maximum. (Broadhead, op. cit., p. 
72; Aves, op. cit., p. 194; Clark, the Labour Movement 
in Australasia, p. 230; “Labour and the Arbitration 
Act,” a speech by the Hon. Dr. Findlay, June 17, 1908.) 

A recent investigation by the Department of Labour 
shows that wages are by no means so uniform as one 
would expect from a theoi-etical point of view. Out of 
2,451 employees in factories in Auckland City, excluding 
under-rate workers and young persons, 949 received the 
minimum rate; and 1,504, or 61 per cent, of the whole, 
received more than the minimum. In Wellington, the 
per cent, receiving more than the minimum was 57 ; 
in Christchurch, 47; and in Dunedin, 46. (Annual 
Report of the Bureau of Labour, 1909, pp. 133-143.) 

The most reasonable conclusion that one can draw 
from these facts in relation to the theory stated above, 
which certainly has some validity, is that the minimum 
wages awarded in most of the trades are not high. 
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that tlie average worker fully earns the award rate, and 
that it pays the employer in most cases to give higher 


The Minimum 
not UsHully too 
High 


wages to the better men. This conclusion 
is substantiated by a considerafion of 
the prasperity of New Zealand and 
of the slight effect which the awards 


seem to have had on the prices of manufactured ariicles. 


It should also be I'emembered that the superior worker 


is more regularly employed than the average, so that 
his yearly wage must be higher than the amount indi- 
cated by the figures of weekly wages only. But where 
the minimum is' placed too high there must be a tendency 
toward a levelling down of wages, which cannot but be 
discouraging to the more efficient worker, and injurious 
to the industrial efficiency of the Dominion. For this 
reason, the objection of the unions to piece-work is 
probably ill-founded; and, in so far as the Arbitrati(jn 
Court has decided against tlie piece-work system, it has 


injured the efficient worker and increased tlie cost of pro- 
duction of manufactured articles. 

In order to prevent such results, Dr. Findlay has 
suggested a double, or, rather, a primary and a supple- 
mentary standard, the primary stand- 
Dr^Fhidlay^^ " living wage,” based on the 

reasonable “needs” of workers of cUf- 
i ferent classes, and the supplementary wage to be based 

on the extra work done by the more efficient workers. 
In other words, there should be a minimum wage baso;d 
upon the day’s work, and an additional wage based upon 
-•the work of the day as a premium upon efficiency. 
(Findlay, “Labour and the Arbitration Act,” Welling- 
ton, 1908; John A. Ryan, S. T. L., “ A Living Wage,” 
New York, 1906,) Quite apart from the theoretical 
difficulties of Dr. Findlay’s suggestion, the proposal to 
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establish an "exertion wage” was not well received 
by the labour leaders of New Zealand, who appear to 
have an ineradicable objection to anything like a task 
system, and a profound dislike of “ pace-makers, chasers, 
runners and bell-horses.” {TheEwning Post, Wellington, 
July 28, 1908.) 

In the decisions of the Arbitration Court, cpiestions as 
to wages and hours of labour occupy first place, but close 
after these comes the claim of unionists 
for preference of employment. The Preference to 
Act of 1894 was specially designed "to Unionists 
encourage the formation of industrial' 
unions and associations,” and at first non-unionists were 
not recognized by the law and were not under the juris- 
diction of the Court. It was, therefore, natural that the 
Court should favour them. The first decision recog- 
nizing the unionists’ claim to preference was given in De- 
cember, 1896, when the following clause was inserted in 
the Canterbury Bootmakers’ Award: 

" Employers shall employ members of the New Zealand Feder- 
ated Bootmakers' Union m preference to non-unionists, provided 
that there are members of the union who are equally qualified with 
non-members to perform the particular work required to be done 
and are ready and willing to undertake it.” (Book of Awards, 
vol. I; Broadhead, op. cit., p, 105.) Since, however, the employer 
was the judge of the qualifications of liis employeps, the unionists did 
not gain much by this decision. In later awards it was usually speci- 
fied that preference was granted only when the union was not a 
close guild but practically open to every person of good character 
who desired to join. Preference was not usually granted where the 
unionists were but a fraction of those working at a trade. (Keeves, 
op. cit., vol. 2, p. 112.) 

Among the arguments in favour of preference, the 
chief is that the unionists go to much * 

trouble and expense to obtain concessions. Arguments for 
not only for themselves but for other Preference 
labourers, and that non-unionists can 
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Eiometiines regarded as a compensation to iiiiionists for 
liaving given up the right to strike. Preference, too, iiro- 
tects active luiionists from being victimized, l.iy iheir 
cmploycrs. Again, unionists generally object to working 
in the same shop with nun-miionints. In brief, the ques- 
tion is practically tlie same as that of tlie closed shop in 
the United States. 


Non-unionist labourers object to prefert^uce on tlie 
ground that it tends to compel them to join the union. 


Argument.s 

against 

Preference 


Preference, they say, in compulsory 
unionism. Employers object to prefer- 
ence because it increases the power of the 


unions and interferes with the em- 


ployer’s freedom in employing and dismissing. In some 
eases they would discriminate against unionists; whereas. 


when preference has been granted, they are obliged to 
examine the employment book keiit by the union in order 
to give the unionists the first chance of employment. 
Failure to do this is generally regarded as a breach of 
award. 

Preference has been granted in most of the awards. 
Out of 159 awards in force on March 31:, 1906, preference 
had been granted in 115 cases, reiused 
Unconditional cases, and not asked for in 4 

Preference /r> n i • ( 

Demanded (Broadhead, op. cit., p. 113.) 

But since preference is usually granted 
on conditions similar to those mentioned above, the 
unionists are dissatisfied and demand luicoiiditluiial 
preference, which would prevent the employment of 
flon-union men while any unionists were available 
whether competent or not. The Arbitration Court, 
except in a few minor cases, has refused to grant uncon- 
ditional preference, and the unionists, realizing tliat pref- 
erence to an open union is no preference at all, now look 
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to Parliament for redress and demand statutory uncon- 
ditional preference to unionists. (Annual Report of tlie 
Trades and Labour Council of New Zealand. Dunedin, 
1907, p. 38.) This the present Government are opposed 
to granting, and even Mr. Millar, until lately Minister of 
Labour, does not favour it. (Parliamentary Debates, 
vol. 145, p. 188. 

In the administration of the Act, the sympathy of 
the Department of Labour is generally with the workers, 
and the employers complain of parti- 
ality. From March 31, 1900, to March 

^ r , , accused of 

31, 1904, there were 213 cases of brfcach pai-tiaiity 
of award brought against employers, in 
171 of which convictions were secured. In the same time 
there were only 4 cases brought against workers. Since 
the Inspectors of Factories were made inspectors of 
awards, in 1903, more complaints have been brought 
against workers, particularly those taking part in the 
strikes of the past few years. One would expect more 
cases of breach of award to Ire brought against em- 
ployers, since the awards have usually been made for tire 
benefit of the workers. Also, employers have little to 
gain by prosecuting workers. When fines are inflicted 
upon employers for paying less than award rates, they 
are made large enough to include back wages, except 
when the workers have knowingly accepted the illegal 
rates. The Inspectors freciuently recover back wages 
without iirosecution. (Annual Report of the Depart- 
ment of Labour, 1909, p. 14.) 


CHAPTER XIV 


COMPULSORY ARBITRATION IN THEORY AND 
PRACTICE 

T’here is a pretty well-defined theory in justification 
of compulsory arbitration in the minds of those who 
favour that method of settling indus- 
rheoreiical disputes. The competitive system, 

m this view, has resulted m two great 
evils: sweating and strikes. Under 
sweating the workers receive less than enough to secure 
a decent subsistence for a human being, and the strike 
is a form of private war in which the strongest win, not 
those who have justice on their side, and which causes 
great inconvenience to the public, who are a third party 
in every strike. All this evil and injustice should be 
done away with by an appeal to a court, which should 
establisli relations between employers, workers and the 
public according to principles of j ustice. 

On the surface the theory appears to be higlily rea- 
sonable, but when put into practice, serious, if not 
fatal difficulties arise. One of tliese has 
Examination of to do with the discovery of specific prin- 
the Theory ciples of justice; the Other with the 
enforcement of awards supposedly just. 
aSo great are the difficulties in the way of discovering 
principles of justice in the determination of wages, that 
one of the most distinguished of the past presidents of the, 
Arbitration Court has stated that no such principles 
exist. ■ 
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Tile theory of fair wages that appears to prevail 
is the doctrine of the living wage, stated both in 
its negative and its positive form. Stated nega- 
tively, the theory holds that extremely 
low wages, such as are found under the The Living Wage 
sweating system, are not fair wages, be- 
cause insufficient to afford a decent living according to 
the colonial standai'd. (Aves, op. cit., p. 100.) Stated 
positively, a fair wage is a wage which is sufficient to give 
the worker a decent living according to the colonial 
standard, which is higher than the British standard, 
considerably higher than that of continental Europe, 
and immeasurably higher than that of the Chine.se or 
Indian coolie. This standard applies, of course, only to 
the able-bodied worker, because, the aged and infirm are 
not worth so much to the employer. Here is introduced 
another principle, the principle of payment according to 
the ability of the employer, and how these two princi- 
ples can be reconciled it is not easy to show. 

Other difficulties arise when the theories are 
applied to actual cases. For example, a wage which 
would be quite sufficient for a single man might 
be inadequate for a married man, and 
should vary with the size of his family Difficulties 
and their ability to contribute to their 
own support. But if a married man is to receive more 
than a single man of the same ability, he will find it hard 
to get employment except in the most properous times. 
Again, a living wage for a skilled worker must be higher 
than that for a common labourer, since his standard of 
living is higher. This arises from the fact that skilled 
labourers are scarce, but this introduces another com- 
plicating factor, the suppty of labour, which, in densely 
populated countries, threatens to destroy, not only the 
theory but the possibility of a living wage. 


These and other complications prevent the creation of 
a body of legal principles defining and cxi)laining the 
nature of fair or reasonabh! wages, 
No Definite but do not prevent the (’ourt from l.)ear- 
I-eg-al Principles jag in mind the desirability of keeping 
the customary sUmdards of c(.)lonial life 
from falling, and the equal or greater desirability of 
raising those standards as much as possiljle. The doc- 
trine of a living wage, then, is not an established legal 
pnncii)Ie, but an ideal toward which people may strive; 
and the Arbitration Court, not being bound by precedent 
nor ham]3crcd by technicalities, and ha^'ing legislative 
as well as judicial powers, may do its best to attain the 
ideal within the limits fixed by economic law. But one 
hears little about economic law in New Zealand, and 
much more about justice and fairness in distribution, 
as though there was no such thing as market value and 
the effort to attain the desirable had no relation whatever 
to the possible. 

The doctrine of a living wage is nothing more than a 
starting point for the workers of New Zealand. They 
demand a living wage and as much more 
not^*Ltablishe(l Ae fact that 

by the Court ®*^*”*^ employers can afford to pay more 
than others, the workers desire that some 
form of profit sharing be established by the Arbitration 
Court. {Otago Daily Times, May i8, 1907.) But the 
Court has repcatedlj'- stated that profit sliaring could 
not be taken UvS the basis of awards on the ground that it 
vwould involve the necessity of fixing differential rates of 
wages, which would lead to confusion, would be unfair to 
many employers, and unsatisfactory to the workers them- 
selves. (Book of Awards, vol. 7, p. 50; Broadhead, 
op. cit., p. 61.) 
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In practice, the awards appear to be based on two 
main principles: first the desire and intention of the 
Court to secure a living wage to all 
able-bodied workers; second, the desire Practical 
of the Court to make a workable award , Principles 
that is, to grant as much as possible to 
the workers without giving tlrem more than the industry 
can stand. In doing this regard must be had to the 
prosperity of a given industry as a whole, if not to the 
profits of individual employers. It is usually taken for 
granted that no reduction will be made in the customary 
wages in any industry, and, in times of depression, this 
might be regarded as a third regulative principle. Again, 
it is the cu.stom of the unions, in formulating their dis- 
putes, to demand more- than they e.xpect to get, knowing 
that, in the worst case, they wiU lose nothing. So fre- 
quently has this been done that one might almost lay 
down) a fourth regulative principle, the principle of 
splitting the difference. 

During all the years since the Act was passed, tlie 
Government has been in the hands of the Liberal Party, 
so that both the Government and the 
judges have been disposed to do wliat The Court Fair 
they could for the working cla.ss. If they to tho Workers 
have not done more, it is Ijecause they 
could not, or tliought they could not, without grave in- 
jury to the industries of the country. Justice Williams, 
the first President of the Court, said in a letter to the 
London Times: 

“ 'I'lu; duty of the Court is to pronounce such an award as will 
enable the particular trailc; to l)e carried on, and not to impose .such 
conditiou.s as would make it better for the employer to close his 
works, or for the workmen to cease working, than to conform to them. 
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Tlie rigidity of system which is charactcristit; of the 
railway rates seems to be taking possession of the regula- 
tion of wages also. Wlien tlie aw.'irds 
Tendency number it was easy to make a 

toward Rigidity , -.i . • i 

in Wages cliange without any serious disturbance 

to industry, but now lliat they are 
numerous and their scope has been widely extended, it is 
difficult to make a change in one without making many 
other changes, for the sake of aeljustirig conditions of 
labour to the changing conditions of business. 'I'liere is, 
therefore, a temptation to abide by the established con- 
ditions. As Dr. Clark says; 

" The total effect is to make the condition of status more 
rigid.” (” The Labour Movement in Aii-straliasia," p. 20.!j..) 

Aiiolhcr stumbling-block in the way of advance in 
wages is the inefficient or marginal or no-profit em- 
ployer, who, hanging on the ragged edge 
The Inefficient of ruin, opjroscs the raising of wages on 
Employer the ground that the slightest, concession 

would plunge him into bankruptcy. 
His protests have iticir effect on the Arbitration Court, 
which tries to do justice to all the parties and fears to 
make any change for fear of hurting somebody. But the 
organized workers, caring noihing for the inlere.sis of any 
particular employer, demand improved conditions of 
labour, even though the incfiicieiit eiiijiloyer be elimi- 
nated and all production be carried on by a few capable 
employers doing business on a large scale aiut able to pay 
: the highest wages. , 

'■ This is not to say that even the most efficient em- 
ployers could afford to pay wages 
Limits to Rise , . r ‘ ^ 

in Wages much m excess ot those now iircvailing. 

Dr, Findlay has made an elaborate 
statistical examination of this matter, and arrives at the 
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conclusion tliat if all the net profits, excluding interest, 
of all the employers in New Zealand, except farmers, 
were divided among all their employees, the yearly in- 
crease in wages would be very small. He says: 

“ Any attempt to lay violent hands upon these profits would 
I)iit an en<l to all business enterprise, anil thus destroy the very 
source from w'hich the profits are drawn.” ("Labour and the 
Arbitration Act,” if)08, p. 10.) 

From such a statement as this it is but a step to the 
position that wages are determined chiefly by economic 
laws, and that the Arbitration Court can cause, at most, 
very slight deviations from the valuations of the market. 

It is not easy to show that compulsory arbitration has 
greatly benefited the workers of the Dominion. Sweating 
has been abolished, but it is a question 
whether it would not have disappeared in Wwkers * ot 

the years of prosperity without the help Great* 

of the Arbitration Court. Strikes have 
been prevented, but New Zealand never .suffered much 
from strikes, and it is possible that the workers might 
have gained as much, or more, by dealing directly with 
their employers as by the mediation of the Court. As 
to wages, it is generally admitted that they have not 
incrca,scd more than the cost of living. A careful ^n^'■esti- 
gution by Mr. von Dadciszen, the Registrar General, 
shows that, while average wages increased from 1895 
to 1907 in the ratio of 84.8 to 104.9, the cost of food in- 
creased in the ratio of 84.3 to 103.3. calculation was 
attempted for clothing or rent. (Year-Book, iqoS, p. 
539.) A similar inve.stigation by Dr. J. W. McTlraith, * 
of Canterbury College, shows that the combined prices 
of 45 commodities increased from 1895 to 1907 in the 
ratio of 93 to 104, or about 12 per cent. 

It is a common opinion in New Zealand that the 
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increase ia the cost of living has been due largely 
to the high wages and favourable conditions of 
labour fixed by the Arbitration Court, 
widespread a result cannot 
have been due chiefly to local causes. 
There may be, and probably are, cases iir whicli 
the awards of the Court have compelled manu- 
facturers to raise the prices of their products, but these 
are probably exceptional. If it is true that in most cases 
the Court has awarded wages no higher than the indus- 
tries could stand, and little, if any, higher than the Labour 
market would have effected without arbitration; then it is 
probable that tlie increased cost of living has been due 
chiefly to other causes, to the prosperity of the Dominion, 
the prosperity of the world in general, and the increased 
production of gold during the period under discussion. 
Some think that the rise in prices has been due to com- 
binations of manufacturers and merchants; but while 
it is true that such combinations exist, their control 
over prices appears to be very slight. (Parliamentary 
Debates, vol. 145, p. 212, Speech by Mr. Ell; Clark, 
“The Labour Movement in Australasia,” p. 236; 
Scholefield, “ New Zealand in Evolution,” p. 214.) 

Manufacturers complain that the awards have been 
so favourable to the workers as to make it difficult to com- 


Cost of P 


in Some 


pete Avith British and foreign manufac- 
■ensed" demand that either the arlii- 

tration system be abolished or tliat they 
be given iircreased protection by in- 


'creased duties on imported goods. It is claimed that 
the growth of manufactures has not kept pace with 
tlie growth of population and the importation of manu- 
factures from abroad. (Broadhead, op. cit., pp. 136, 
219.) There is reason to think that the boot trade, fell 
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I mongering, and flaxmilliiig have been hampered by the 
awards, particularly during the depression of 1908-09, 
wlien the manufacturers could not adjust wages to the 
^ depressed condition of the market. (Aves, (5p. cit., p. 

^ ^ 169; Reeves, “State Experiments,” vol. 2, p. 147; 

I Report of the New Zealand Employei's’ Federation, 

' igo8.) Mr. Broadhead says: 

I . " E is commonly remarked among business people that indiis- 

I trial enterprise in New Zealand has been checked to a consklerable e.\- 

1 tent by the labour laws of the country. It is an undoubted fact that 

; many people having money to inve.st have been careful to avoid any 

! concern in which labour is the chief item in expenditure. It may 

j be remarked, too, that hardly any new industry has been started for 

I gonie years.” (Broadhead, op. cit., p. 218.) 

! Even Mr, Millar spoke in the same strain in the 

i Plouse : 

I . “ There is a limit beyond which wages cannot go in this country 

I or any other country. The limit between the cost of the imported ar- 

ticle and the manufactured article is so small now that the least thing 
(■an turn it one way or another.” (Parliamentary Debates, vol. 
145 , p. 184.) 

There is such agreement among manufacturers as to 
the effect of compulsory arbitration in increasing the 
It cost of production that their statements 

I cannot be lightly dismissed, especially Growth of 

I as many unbia.sed writers concur in the Manufactures 

I opinion. From 1896 to 1901, there was 

a period of rapid growth of manufacturing establish- 
ments, many of them new to New Zealand, and in 
those years the number of hands employed and wages 
jiaid increased by 56 per cent, and 63 per cent, respec- 
tively. From 1901 to 1906 the growth of manufactures 
was considerable, though not so great as during the for-*' 
j mer period. In this time the population increased by 15 

f per cent., the total imports by 29 per cent., the number 

I of hands employed in manufactures by 22 per cent., the 

5 wages paid by 33 per cent. , and the value of the output by _ 

' ■ ■■ , 

1 

r ■ 
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3 t per cent. (Year-Book, 1909, p. 405.) However, the 
grow til was chiefly in manufactures whicli have to do 
with the prejiai'ation of raw materials for market, such as 
meat freezing and preserving, butter and cheese factories, 
saw-niills and flax-mills. Most of the other mamifactur- 
ing establishmcnt.s .show a moderate improvement, .sucrli 
as printing eBtablishments, grain mills, tailoring, furni- 
ture and cabinet-making, coach building, brick works, 
agricultural implement works, and sugar-boiling. Other.s, 
including woolen mills, show a very slight improvement, 
while several important industries, including .tanning 
and fell-mongering, iron and brass foundries, clothing and 
boot and shoe factories and breweries show a falling off. 

These statemenls refer only to the value of the output, 
as shown in the Reports of the Census. Statistics 'relat- 
ing to the profits of manufacturing, as 
Profits of given in the Reports of the Census for 

Manufacturing 1901 and 1906, in so far as they are to be 
relied on, show that profits in general 
are not at all high. In 1901, the total value of manu- 
factures w'as £17,853,113, while the combined value of 
the materials u.sed and the wages paid was £11,052,417. 
In 1906, the value of the manufactures was £23,444,235; 
the value of materials, £13,163,692; the amount paid 
in wages, £4,457,619; and the combined value of ma- 
terials used and wages paid, £17,615,311. (Year-Book, 
1909, p. 419.) According to these figures, the gross profit 
in 1906 w'as less than in 1901, although a much larger 
business was doiic in the. latter year than in the former. 
nAlso, if one were to deduct interest and other items of 
cost, the net profits of manufacturing enterprise would 
appear to be cpiite low. This conclusion is confirmed 
by the income-tax statistics, which sliow that, in the 
year 1907-08, the gross profits of traders, manufacturers, 
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and business men were £7,775,579, upon a capital of at 
least £40,000,000. This, again, docs not seem to be a high 
rate of gross pj-ofit, considering tlie risks undertaken by 
business men. The profits, however, of merchants, are 
probably higher than those of inaniifacturcrs, if we 
except meat-freezing and kindred establislimeiits. (Find- 
lay, Labour and the Arljitration Act, 1909.) 

Unquestionably, manufacturers, witli the exception 
of the great industries which work up raw materials for 
market, are not doing any too well; but 
it is not likely that compulsory arbitra- High Wages in 
tion is the chief cause of this. The high New Country 
wages which manufacturers have to pay 
are due chiefly to industrial conditions which always pre- 
vail in a new, thinly populated country with great nat- 
ural resources awaiting development. I'lie more pros- 
perous the agricultural population, the higher wages must 
be, and tlie more difficult it is for manufacturers to find 
workers. This is particularly true of women wforkers, 
for whom there is an active demand in the matrimonial 
market. 

New Zealand manufacturers produce on a relatively 
small scale, find it hard to com]tete wdth imported goods 
produced under totally different condi- 
tions, and are inclined to throw the 
blame upon the Ai'bitration Lourt. (. er- production 
tainly, the Court has done nothing to 
lower the cost of production, except in tire way of pre- 
venting strikes, and has probably increased it somewhat, 
not so much by fixing minimum wages as by grantingf 
in many cases, limitation of apprentices, prohibil;ion of 
piece-work, and other restrictions. As Dr. Clark says : 

"All rcRuladons restricting the freedom of employers in con- 
ducting tlieir business probably add to the cost of production." 
(“ The Labour Movement in Australasia,” p. 233.) 
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Many employers believe that the cost of production 
has been increased by a decline in the efficiency of labour 
due to the fixing of high minimum wages, 
Efficiency of which discourages capable men from do- 
Liihour ing their best work. Mr. («. T. Booth 

says: 

“ I am quite sure that the arbitration system has resulted in a 
loss of industrial efliciency far greater than ever r£‘sull;etl from 
strikes.” 

Mr. Booth asserts that the annual output per man 
in a certain industry (engineering) has fallen from £254 
in 1901, to £224 in 1906; but, as Mr. Ell pointed out, 
this may have been due to other causes. (Parliamentary 
Debates, vol. 145, p. 210; Annual Report of the Canter- 
bury Employers’ Association, igo8.) There is much dif- 
ference of opinion about this matter. In reply to one of 
the questions sent out by Mr. Aves, 6 employers and 13 
employees said that efficiency had been increased; while 
29 employers and I employee said that it had been de- 
creased. (Aves, op. cit., pp. 109, 180). It seems prob- 
able that the “ go easy ” way of working has gained 
ground in New Zealand in recent years, but the same 
phenomenon is observed in other countries, and the 
tendency of trade unionism everywhere seems to be 
toward a levelling down which cannot but discourage 
a high degree of industrial efficiency. 

The employers, at best, give but a grudging approval 
to the Arbitration Act. The farmers, as a class, are 
decidedly opposed to it. (Evening,' Post, 
Qpinions of Wellington, June 30, 1908.) Mr. Massey, 
Employers the leader of the Oppositon, said in the 
House that he was opposed to compul- 
sory arbitration, (Parliamentary Debates, vol. 145, 
p. 195.) Mr. William Scott, Secretary of the Otago 
Employers’ Association, says: 
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“ Thirteen years' experience as an employers’ advocate before the 
Court compels me to admit that any method of regulating wages by 
Act of Parliament must in the end result in failure." (Scott, Address 
before the New Zealand Employers’ Federation, August 3ti, 1907.) 

Mr. Broadhead very fairly sums up the attitude of 
the employers, thus: 

" Some, for businer.s or other reasons, decline to express an 
opinion on the Act, but say that the Act has been diverted from its 
(jriginal purposes; others, and these, I think, form a large propor- 
tion of the employers in the Colony, have little or nothing to say in 
favour of the Act, and eitpress the opinion that it would have been 
better for the industries of the Colony if it had never existed.” 
(Broadhead, State Regulation, p. 208.) 

It should be remembered, however, that these 
opinions were expressed when the employers were 
alarmed and disgusted with the Act because of several 
important strikes. Since that time they have come to 
realize that they might have lost more by strikes than 
they have ever lost by arbitration; and, since the 
workers have been dissatisfied, the employers are more 
disposed to stand by the Act, or to maintain a neutral 
attitude, waiting to see what the workingmen will do. 



CHAPTER XV 


STRIKES 

'I'liK dissatisfaction of the employers was not the 
chief of the causes which brought about the Amendment 
Act of 1908. The original Act and most 
The Workers of the amendments were passed for the 
Disappointed benefit of the working class, and had they 
been satisfied there would have been no 
material change. The workers expected great benefits 
from the Act, and for some years they were well satis- 
fied with the results. Ti'avellers from abroad, like Mr. 
Henry D. Lloyd, found almost everybody loud in praise 
of the Act, and only a few critics, like Mr. John Mac- 
Gregor, prophesying against it. When M. Felicien 
Challaye visited New Zealand in the year 1900, he at- 
tended a meeting of the Wellington Trades and Labour 
Council, and got the members to express individually 
their opinion of the Act. One after another they recited 
the advantages of compulsory arbitration: higher wages, 
shorter hours, steady employment, and other benefits. 
“ It has put thousands of pounds in our pockets,” said 
one member. “ It is a part of our religion,” said another. 

But as the early awards expired and fresh disputes 
arose, the Court frequently declined to make substantial 
conce-ssions to the workers, who soon began to express 
•iheir dissatisfaction. According to Mr. Broadhead, the 
first protest against an award was made at Christcliurch, 
in 1901, when the Christchurch Operative Bootmakers’ 
Society unanimously passed a resolution declaring that 
the recent award in their trade was “ against the wt;ight 
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of evidence." In Augustof the same year the Canterbury 
Trades and Labour Council condemned the action of 
the Court in refusing to make a complete award in the 
wool-scouring and fellmongering trades. (Broadhead, 
op. cit., p. 164; Book of Awards, vol, 3, p. 463.) 

From this time complaints against the Court became 
more frequent and bitter, not because wage.s were re- 
duced, but because they were not in- 
creased, and because other deraartds 
were not granted. Great dissatisfaction 
was aroused because of the Dunedin 
Seamen’s Award of February, 1906, when the Court re- 
fused to grant the demands of the seamen, on the ground 
that no substantial difference in circumstances had 
arisen since the last award. The workers' representative 
dissented from this decision, which aroused great indig- 
nation among all classes of workers. The secretary of the 
Seamen’s Union is reported as saying; 

" Tim seamen have given so-called arbitration a very fair trial, 
extending over about ten years. The most cherished principles that 
they are striving for have been denied ns by tlie Court, and improve- 
ments in the seamen’s condition are evidently not obtainable under 
the present system of arbitration." 

Numerous resolutions were passed by labour organi- 
zations condemning the action of the Court, and the 
Australasian Federated Seamen’s Union of Wellington 
passed a resolution recommending that a ballot be taken 
of all the members in New Zealand on the question 
whether the registration of the Union under the Act 
should not be cancelled. The seamen also considered 
the advisoibility of striking, thus reviving echoes of th» 
maritime strike of 1890. 

At the Meeting of the Trades and Labour Council of 
New Zealand, at Christdiurch, on April 19, 1906, Mr. 
D. McLaren moved : 
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“ That this Conference has no confidence in the Arbitration 
Court aa at ijreaent constituted,” 

but the motion was lost by a vote of 
Criticised*^* 1 1 to 5. (Report of the Annual Confer- 
ence of the Trades and Labour Councils 
of New Zealand, 1906.) The motion was a veiled attack 
on Mr. Justice Chapman, the President of the Court. 
The term of Mr. Justice Chapman expired at the end of 
tlie year, when, at his own request, he was transferred 
to the regular work of the Supreme Court. He was suc- 
ceeded by Mr. W. A. Sim, of Dunedin, but with no better 
results from the workers’ point of view. Some have gone 
so far as to suggest that the Judge of the Arbitration 
Court should be elected by the people, in the hope that 
the unions might control the election, but this would be 
at variance with all British traditions and could not be 
brought about. 

The dissatisfaction finally came to a head n a 
series of strikes beginning with that of the tramiway 
employees in Auckland, on November 14, 1906. 

Before this time there had been a few 
The First Strike iinimporfaut strikes (Reeves, “ State 
Experiments,” vol. 2, p. 139), and the 
Auckland strike was not important except as indicating 
the changing attitude of the workers toward the Act. 
The conductors and motorrnen, 222 in number, left 
their cars about five o'clock on the afternoon of Novem- 
ber 14, and remained out until about eight o’clock, 
when the Company acceeded to their demands. The 
i}|cn’s grievance had to do with the summary dismissal 
of a conductor for alleged misconduct, and the dismissal 
of ten other employees for I'efusing to teach “ learners.” 
Six months later the Company was brought before the 
Court and fined £$ and costs for having dismissed the 
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men without tlie fourteen clays notice required by the 
award. Of all the men who went on strike, only two 
were brought before the Court, and these were fined £1 
eadi, without costs. The Court was lenient because it 
did not consider that the strike had been preconcerted. 

The next strike began on February 12, 1907, when 
the shiughtermen employed by two meat-freezing 
establishments near Wellington struck for higher 
wages, demanding 25i'. per 100 sheep or 
lambs slaughtered, instead of the old sSSJhtermeti 
rate of 20s. The trouble was settled by a 
compromise at 25s. The Gear Company resumed work 
on February 18, and the Wellington Meat Company on 
the following day. Encouraged by this success, the 
slaughtermen in various parts demanded higher wages 
and went on strike when these were refused. In every 
case a compromise was effected at 23s. It was not until 
March 16 that the strikes came to an end. Presently, 
the men were cited to appear before the Arbitration Court 
and fines were imposed. The original strikers escaped on 
a technicality: but all the rest, 266 in number, were 
condemned to pay £5 apiece, the fines amounting to 
£1,330 in all. Up to March 31, 1909, £776 was re- 
covered, leaving £553 unpaid, since the delinquents 
could ncjt be found, some having gone back to Australia 
and others being scattered in different parts of the 
Chilony. Since that time orders of attachment of wages 
were served on those who had ignored the final notice, 
and by this means about £100 more were secured. (An- 
nual Report of the Department of Labour, 1909, p. 25.)^ 

Early in the year 1908, a strike occurred among the 
coal miners of the West Coast which continued for 
eleven weeks. Seven miners had been dismissed by 
the manager of the Blackball Company; whereupon all 
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the colliers, 120 in number, went on strike on Febru- 
ary 27. '['he men asserted that the miners clismissed 

were being victimized because they were 
.Stnke of Coni unionists and socialists. I'lie 

Miuerfi iit ,, , . . 

Blackball (.-omiranywiis willing to coiupromist; and 

ofi'ered to reinstate the men, but the 
miners refused to return to work unless some arrange- 
ment were made to prevent a similar occurrence in the 
future, and suggested that when men were to be 
dismissed they should be selected by ballot. They 
also demanded thirty minutes lunch time and a 
strict enforcement of the “ bank to bank ” principle, 
according to which the miners were to be underground 
only eight hours from bank to bank, that is, from sur- 
face to surface. 

The Department of Labour attempted to effect a 
settlement of the trouble, but without succes.s, where- 
upon the Union was cited before the 
Tho Union Arbitration Court and a fine of £75 was 
Recalcitrant impo.sed. The strike continued, and the 
Union went so far as to refuse to pay the 
fine, alleging that it had no funds. In this position the 
Union was generally condemned by public opinion, but 
supported by a number ol unions by resolutions of sym- 
pathy and gifts of money. Finally, the Arbitration Court 
decided to proceed against the men individually for their 
share of the fine. The whole of the fine, together with the 
covSLs of collection, amounting to over £147, was recovered 
by means of attachment orders under the Wages Attach- 
n^ent 7 \ct, 1895. According to a recent decision of the 
Court of Appeals, the men could have been imprisoned, 
if they had refused to pay, for a maximum term of one 
year; but it' was not necessary to do this and public oyfin- 
ion was not in favour of imprisonment for this offence. 


The strike was ended about the middle of May, when the 
Company conceded practically everything that the men 
had demanded. {The Evening Post, Wellington, Febru- 
ary to May, 1908; Annual Report of the Department of 
Labour, 1909, p. 26.) 

On May 21, 1908, a second strike of motormeii and 
conductors occurred at Auckland and lasted until Mon- 
day, .May 25. The cause of the trouble 
was similar to that of the strike of No- a Special Board 
vember, 1906. Mr. Edward Tregear, ot Conciliation 
the Secretary for Labour, and Mr. A. M. 

Myers, the Mayor of Auckland, succeeded in inducing 
the parties to refer all the questions to a special board of 
conciliation under Sections 51 and 52 of the Compilation 
Act, 1905. This is the only case in which these sections 
have been applied to the settlement of a dispute. The 
findiiig was delivered on July 25, and was largely favour- 
able to the employees. Action was taken by the Depart- 
ment against the Union for bringing about a strike, and a 
fine of £60 was imposed, which was paid within twenty- 
five days. (Report of the Department of Labour, 1909, 
p. 26.) Later in the year, when the Amendment Act 
was passed, it provided for Councils of Conciliation simi- 
lar to the .special board used to settle this dispute. 

A strike of bakers began in Wellington on June 29, 
1908, shortly after the Court had made an award grant- 
ing an increase of wages, but not so much 
as they desired. Although the strike Futile Strike 
lasted seventy-six days, it was a com- of Bakers 
plete fiasco, causing no shortage of bread, 
and the bakers wtn-e glad to return to work on the terrns 
of the award. The penalty in this case was £100, which 
was paid within one week, as directed. Action was taken 
against four others for aiding and abetting the strike. 
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Tile Court: ruled that the provisions of tlie Act did not 
cover such cases, and held “ that the strike was c;ouii)lete 
on the day that the strike took place, and tliat it was im- 
possible for the respondents to be guilty of Uie said t )rfen- 
ces by anything which they did after the date tlie si l ike 
took place.’’ (Rejiort of the Department of Labour, 
1909, p. 26.) This defect in the law was rmiK'died by the 
Amendment Act of 1908, which provicU;d i>(’nalti(.-s for 
aiding and abetting an unlawful strike or lock-out, and 
made a strike a continuing offence. 

On September 16, 1908, the Hon. J. A. Millar, the 
Minister of Labour, presented to the House a complete 
list of the strikes which had occurred since November 
14, 1906. He said; 

List of Strikes < number of strikes is 33, and the total 

numlierof strikers 1,117. Tlie men rendered idle 
were 3,3891 the duration of strikes was 316 days; and the hiss of 
wages to wovkincn amounted to .^17,667. The auiivoMmate loss to 
employers was £15,688. This will give honouialile ineniheis a fair 
idea of what the strikes cost the country; and this is, after all, upt n a 
very small scale, as will be seen.” (I’arliameiiL.uy Debatoa, vol. 
145- 187-) 

Trouble in the mining industry arose again because 
of the new Workers’ Compensation Act of 1908, which 
was to go in force on January i, 1909, 
Pneumoconiosis The Act jirovided for employers’ liability, 
Deadlock not only in case of accident, as formerly, 

but for some diseases characteristic of cer- 
tain industries, including pneumoconiosis, or miners’ 
consumption. (Evening Post, Wellington, December 
30, 1908.) In order to protect themselvc.s and the em- 
ployers against the additional risk, the insurance com- 
panies required that the workmen concerned undergo u 
medical examination to show that they had not already 
contracted pneumoconiosis, or any other of the diseases 
mentioned in the Act. This the miners refused to do; 
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witli the result that most of the coal mines in the Inan- 
gahua district were closed pending a settlement of the 
difficulty. The trouble was neither a strike nor a lock- 
out, but a deadlock, due to a very peculiar situation 
created by the Act. Although a number of gold miners 
had submitted to examination, tire Waihi Miners’ and 
Workers’ Union, representing about 1,700 men, on Janu- 
ary 7- passed the following resolution: 

“ That this Union pledges itself not to submit to a medical test. 
That we endorse the action of those who refused to submit to a test, 
and are prepared to come out in a body in their support should they 
not be reinstated by next Monday.” {Evening Post, Wellington, 
Januaiy 8, 1909.) 

The situation was very grave. The Government 
Insurance Department had very properly refused to as- 
sume the extra risk without medical 

examination, and the Government had 

, , , , , , . , , Government 

stood by tliem; but on hearing of the yields 
action of tlie Waihi Union, the Govern- 
ment made a complete change of front, authorized the 
Insurance Department to issue policies without examina- 
tion, and agreed to indemnify the Department against 
loss, pending further legislation. {The Evening Post, 
January 9, 1909.) 

This exti-aord inary concession was received with 
astonishment by the public, especially by employers and 
insurance men, luit it prevented a serious strike, and the 
trouble aliout pneumoconiosis was ultimately settled by 
the employers’ agreeing to take their own risks against the 
disease or accept the Insurance Department’s offer to 
Insure tlieir workers at an increased rate without mcdicai 
examination. (Annual Report of the Canterbury Em- 
jiloyers’ Association, 1909, p. 1 1 .) The whole affair illus- 
ti'ates the difficulty of applying business principles to an 
eatei prisc carried on by a democratic government. 
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The pneumoconiosis deadlock resulted in a strike of 
tlie coal miners at Iluiitly, who wished lo have four so- 
called "blacklegs” degraded for having subrnilteil to a 
medical examination; but the miners wore (-Icarly in (lie 
wrong, accei)tcd a comprftmise proposed by (he t anniuiny, 
and went back to work on January 27. 

A trifling vStrike occurred on January 15, tpio, wlicn 
seventeen i'ellmongers employed by the Hawke’s'- Bay 
Freezing Company at Paid Paid discontinued work for 
one hour because the Company would not allow them 
ten minutes, morning and afternoon, for a " smoke-oh,” 
which was not provided for in the award. The men’s 
demand was granted, but the Department took action 
against the men individually before Mr. S. E. McCarthy, 
Stipendiary Magistrate, who inflicted ponaltie.s of £1 
each against the respondents. (Annual Report of the 
Department of Labour, 1909, p. 26.) From this time 
until November, i«)O0, there were practically no strikes. 

Possibly, this was due to the industrial depression, 
possibly to the desire of the workers to give the Amend- 
ment Act of 1908 a fair trial, although 
Strike of they did not expect much benefit from it. 

State IlmpIoyGcs In November, trouble arose in the State 
colliery at Point Elizabeth, near Grey- 
mouth. The men wanted the Department to do the 
ti-uckiiig, and the Department desired to make a i-educ- 
tion in the hewing rate to compensate it for the extra 
expense of trucking. The Manager and the Union could 
not come to terms, the Union’s executive called a strike 

November 23, and all the miners, over .!)oo in number, 
quit work. It was an odd coincidence that the strike 
occurred soon after the beginning of a great strike of coal 
miners at Newca,stle in New South Wales, when some 
people were demanding the nationalization of the col- 


lieries asi the; best way of preventing strikes. On this 
point The Press, of Christchurch, an Opposition paper, 
said : 

“ Governments, especially as we know them in New Zealand, 
are, indeerl, imtch more squeezable by labour agitators than are 
firivate emrjloycr.s, and in this fact lies much of the danger to the 
taxpayer of State incursions into the domain of private enterprise,” 

Another interesting fact is that the miners were en- 
couraged in their demands by the statements of the 
Department that tlie State collieries were earning large 
profits, although some financial critics deny that any such 
profits were earned. {The Star, Christchurch, November 
24, 1909.) One of the miners is reported as saying; 

“ We are not going to .sweat ourselves to pay fat salaries to Sir 
Joseph Ward and the big bugs. The profits of the State mine should 
go to the men who dig the coal.” {The Evening Post, November 
27, 1909.) 

After much discussion, the Government was con- 
vinced that the miners had substantial grievances; they 
receded from the position previously tak- 
en ; and the miners’ representatives Compromise 
received the assurance that the Minister Effected 
of Mines, the .Hon. Roderick McKenzie, 
would visit .Point Elizabeth after the session of Parlia- 
ment and would give the men conditions not less favour- 
able than those obtaining in other mines. The miners 
resumed work, on Monday, December 13, with the 
feeling that they had won a great victory. According to 
agreement, Mr. McKenzie paid a visit to the West Coast 
and effected a compromise on January 5, 1910. The 
miners were not prosecuted for striking; for they were ny 
longer under the jurisdiction of the Arbitration Court, 
since they had allowed their registration to be cancelled 
by the Department of Labour for failing to send in the 
annual returns required by law. 
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On the clay after this settlement was dTecled, ihe 
Wellington Slaughtermen’s Union sent a notice to the 
Gear Company and the Wellingt on IVl eat 
Shiufilitermen g^port Company that they would go on 
give Notice of , .1 • t it 

Intended Strike m 14 days if their employers would 

not grant them a rate of 25,?. a lumdred 
for all siieep and lambs not otherwise apticil'K'd, iK'sides 
other concessions. The agreement entered into after the 
strike of 1907 had expired on June 10, 1909, after which it 
continued in force while negotiations for a nenv agreement 
were pending. The employers, wishing to have the dis- 
pute heard by the Conciliation Commissioner, Mr. P. 
I-Ially, according to the new law, drew up a statement 
and appointed assessors; but the Union neglected to 
appoint assessors, preferring to settle directly with the 
employers. On January 14 and 15, a conferenc:e was held 
at which Mr. Hally presided, though not officially as 
Commissioner. The conference arrived at terms of 
peace, by which the slaughtermen obtained practically 
all that they had demanded. The agreement was to go 
to the Arbitration Court to be constituted an award for 
three years. {Evening Post, January 15, 1910.) 

The strikes of 1907 and 1908 caused a widespread 
opinion among employers and the general public 
that the Act should be amended, chiefly 
The Act for the sake of preventing strikes. The 

Amended labourers, as a class, were not enthusi- 
astic about the matter, since the proposed 
amendments were designed to compel them to oh(!y the 
l^w rather than to bring them any additional benefits. 
A bill was brought down by the Minister of Labour in 
the session of 1907, but received little attention. In tlie 
.session of 1908 the Minister again brought forward a Inll, 
which was actively debated. Finally, the Industrial 


Conciliadon and Arbitration Amendment Aci:, 1908, was 
passcxl, and went into effect on January i, 1909. The 
following is a brief summary of the leading provusions of 
the new law: (Summary of the Industrial Conciliation 
and Arbitration Amendment Act, 1908, by Henry Broad- 
liead.) 

I'he Act gives elaborate definitions of the terms 
" strike ” and “ lock-out,” stress being laid in both cases 
on the “ intention ” of the workers or 
employers in causing a strike or a lock- 

, ment Act, 1908 

The terms “ unlawful strike ” or 
“ unlawful lock-out ” mean a strike or a lock-out by 
parties bound by an award or industrial agreement in the 
industry affected. For example, the strike of the miners 
in the State colliery in November, 1909, was not an 
“ unlawful strike,” for the registration of the union 
had been cancelled and there was no award or agreement 
in force. 

Every worker who is a party to an unlawful strike is 
liable to a penalty not exceeding £10; and every em- 
ployer who is a party to an unlawful lock-out is liable to a 
penalty not exceeding £500. 

The maximum penalty for aiding or abetting an 
unlawful strike or lock-out is, in the case of a worker, 
£10; and in the case of an industidal union, trade union 
or einiiloyer, or any person other than a worker, £200. 
No penalties arc provided for other than ‘‘ unlawful ” 
strikes ur lock-outs. 

Spi'cial penalties are to be inflicted when strikes yr 
lockouts occur in certain specified industries: the manu- 
fact.ure or supply of coal gas; the production or supply of 
electricity for light or power; the supply of water to the 
inhabitants of any borough or other place; the slaughter- 
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irig or supply of mciit for domesLie purpoties; iho; sujrply 
of milk for doniesLic consumption ; the sale or delivery of 
coal ; the 'working of any ferry, tramway, or railway irsed 
for tlie public carriage of goods or passengers. These 
penalties are to be inflicted if a worker .strikes without 
having giA/en not le.ss than 14 day.s’ notice to his em- 
ployer, or if an employer fails to give a .similar notice to 
his em[)loyees of his intention to lock-out. It was to es- 
cape these special penalties that the Slaughtermen’s 
Union gave notice to their employers, on January 6, 
1910, of their intention to strike at the expiration of 14 
days, unless their demands were granted. Strange to 
say, special notice is not required in the case of a strike 
or a lock-out in the mining of coal, but only in the sale or 
delivery of it. 

The judgment in any action is enforceable in the 
same manner as a judgment for debt or damages in the 
magistrate’s court. The surplus of a 
Attachment worker’s wages may be attached above 
of Wages the sum of £2 a week in the case of a 

worker who is married, or who is a 
widower or widow with children, or above the sum of £i 
a week in the case of any other worker. Imprisonment 
for refusal to pay fines is aboli.shed. 

The Boards of Conciliation are abolished , and Coun- 
cils of Conciliation take their place. Tlic only per- 
manent mei-nbers of these Councils are 
Councils of the Commissioners of Conciliation, at 
Conciliation pfe.sent three in number, who are ap- 

*■ pointed by the Governor. In case of a 

dispute, one of the Commissioners goes to the scene and 
tries to effect a settlement in an informal manner. If 
unsuccessful in this, he sets up a Council of Conciliation 
consisting of one, two or three assessors representing the 
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employers, and an equal number representing the work- 
ei's. Except under special circumstances, every assessor 
“ must be or have been actually and bona fide engaged 
or employed either as an employer or as a worker in the 
industry." 

Every dispute must be I'eferred to the Council before 
proceeding to the Court; and in every case the Council 
is required to make a recommendation, 
which has no binding force, but operates Conciliation 

merely as a suggestion for the amicable Encouraged 

settlement of a dispute by mutual agree- 
ment and as a public announcement by the Council as to 
the merits of the dispute. In this respect, the new law 
resembles the Lemieux Act of Canada, which is a sys- 
tem of investigation and conciliation. However, an 
agreement, when filed, has all the force of an award ; and, 
if the Council fails to effect a settlement, the dispute 
is automatically referred to the Arbitration Court. 

The Amendment Act of 1908 is a modification of the 
former system in the direction of voluntary conciliation. 
Mr. Millar said in the House: 

" The main principle of the Bill is to let us go back to concilia- 
tion as far as possible.” (Parliamentary Debates, vol. 145, p. 186.) 

At another time he said: 

" In my opinion there are times when the compulsory element 
requires to be iksciI. 1 cie.sire to keep the Arbitration Court quite in 
the background, like a .spectre tlmt may be brought forward and 
made substantial if required.” {Ibid., p. 480.) 

Thus, the new law is in accordance with the views of 
Mr. Reeves, the author of the Act of 1894, who believod 
that most disputes could be settled by conciliation, and 
favoured arbitration only as a last resort. However, the 
Amendment Act provides for compulsory, and not volun- 
tary conciliation ; and there is reason to think that com- 
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pulsory conciliation is not conciliation at all, l)ut com- 
pulsory arbitration under another name; and it is, in the 
last analysis. State regulation of wages and all other 
conditions of labour. 

But there is a way by which the workers may alto- 
gether evade the arbiti'ation law and strike as mucli as 
tliey please without rendering them- 
Ganceltation of selves liable to penalties. After "the 
Registration expiration of an award, they have only 
to cancel their registration or allow it to 
be cancelled by the Department for neglecting to send in 
their annual returns. This was done by the Point Eliza- 
beth miners, who, therefore, could not be punished for 
striking. During the year ending March 31, 1909, sixteen 
workers’ unions, and a like number of employers’ unions, 
had their registration cancelled for the same neglect, 
while two other unions formally cancelled their registra- 
tion. (Annual Report of the Department of Labour, 
1909, p. 23.) In the words of Mr. Millar: 

“ The right to strike haa not been denied by the House. If the 
men do not like to volnntarily surrender their rights, let them regis- 
ter under the Trades Unions Act and go on strike every day in the 
week; but wlien we pass an Act giving tliem cid vantages they could 
not otherwise get — giving them permanency of eniploynicnt and 
regulating wages, and so preventing sweating — I think it is not 
too much to ask that they should voluntarily carry out tlioir agree- 
ment and not strike.” (Parliamentary Debates, vol, p. 482.) 

There are some weak features in the new Act, as 
there must be in any attempt to deal with so difficult a 
subject, but hitherto it seems to have 
Success of had a fair degree of succe.ss. (A scries of 
A(^t Doubtful ten articles in the Evening Post, Wcllijig- 
ton, September 17 to October 5, 1908,) 
Mr. F, W. Hobbs, President of the Canterbury Em- 
ptoyers’ Association, says: 

” The new system has not had a long enough trial to warrant any 
definite opinion being expressed as to whether the cxpecl.ations 
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formed of It will be realized. Undoubtedly, a large majority of tlie i 

disputes whicdi have come before the Councils have been settled, 1 

either wholly or in part, and thus the work of the Arbitration Court 1 

has been considerably lessened. The operation of the Act will be i 

closely watched, as it is generally recognized that its failure will i 

bring the end to compulsory arbitration as a means of settling oiir 1 

industrial disputes.’’ (Annual Report of the Canterbury Em- i 

ployers’ Association, July 23, 1909.) I 

Untloubtedly, most of the people of New Zealand i 

earnestly desire that the Act may prove successful, and 
the eriiployers, as a class, notwithstand- r 

ing their frequent criticisms and their 

dislike of regulation, would rather have Arbitration i 

arbitration than strikes, provided that 

the Court is reasonable in its decisions, as it has been j 

in the past, and does not put upon them a greater j 

burden thait they can bear. The employers will not i 

move for the repeal of the Act, but will throw the ! 

responsibility for its success or failure wholly upon the 
shoulders of the workers. j 

The workers are in an embarrassing position. The 
Act was passed for their benefit, as well as to prevent \ 

strikes; but when it could no longer be 

used as a machine for raising wages they Position of the | 

were the first to rebel against it. Doubt- Workers r 

less, a large per cent., if not a majority, 'i 

of union labourers have been much dissatisfied with the 
Act, and yet most of them are disposed to give Lhe !,; 

Amendment a fair trial. The more radical among the 
workers, many of whom are socialists of the type of Tom 
Mann, regard the Arbitration Court as an instrument of 
capitalism in keeping the worldng class in subjection, ! 

would abolish the Act, and inaugurate a period of indus- ;i 

trial warfare as a prelude to the social revolution. 

But the more conservative among the workers wish to 
do all they can to preserve industrial peace. The Hon. 
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J. T. Paul, onfi of the most capable of the labour 
leaders, said in the Council: . 


I-abour Leaders 
opposed to 
Striking 

against the intercs 
supported, bocausi 


“ I li.'tve no hesitation whatever in sayitip; 
that I ;im totally opposed to the strike, tliat 1 
see absolutely no good in it, and 1 oppose it for 
one reason, tiiat it is against the interests of t;hosi; 
whos(? welfare I have most deeply at heart, and 
ts of the geiKiral comimmity. Strikes eannut be 
.! they do not help the worker." 


In the same debate Mr. Paul quoted with approval 
the words of Mr. Pritchard, who was a prominent and 
almost violent .supporter of the Blackball miners in the 
strike of igo8, who said: 


" There is a tendency among a few trade union leaders to influ- 
ence the members of their organizations to cancel the unions’ regis- 
tration under the Act and I wish as a unionist to protest emphati- 
cally against sueli action on their part. I want to sec the best possi- 
ble method of obtaining as much as possible of tbe product, of labour 
for the labourer, and, to my mind, tlie btst system so far discovered is 
that of compulsory arbitration." (Parliamentary Debates, vol. 
145. P. 570.) 


The worker.^ are i>robably iu error in thinking that 
the wages of all classes of labour can be raised much 
above the market value by means of 
Market Value unions and strikes, by the awards of a 
of Labour court, or by any means other than in- 
creasing tiie efficiency and limiting the 
supply of labour. It would probably be the best policy 
for the working class to accept rates of wages bused on 
the market value of labour, to encourage 1,he highest- 
possible efficiency, and to increase the provision already 
made against accident, sickness and old-age, by means 
of insurance supported by taxation of the incomes of 
tlv; ricli. 

But in particular cases, as has been .shown by the 
success of most of the recent strikes, organized labour 
can frequently force concessions w'liich (he Arbitration 
Court would not grant, and which, if given to all the 
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working class, the industries of the Dominion could 
not stand. The unionized workers, then, numbering 
about 50,000 out of about 420,000 
breadwinners, have interests somewhat of 

, . ,, r • . • Organized 

opposed to those of the non-union 

workers as well as to the interests of 
the employers and many other people. If, therefore, 
the .unions adopt the policy of cancelling their registra- 
tion, and try to force concessions from their employers 
by means of strikes, they will lose the advantages en- 
joyed under the Act; and, what will be far more serious, 
they will lose the sympathy of the general public, by 
whose assistance they have obtained the most advanced 
labour legislation in the world. 

The future of compulsory arbitration will depend 
upon the attitude of the workers. They could have the 
Act repealed at any time, but they are The Success of 
not likely to do that. If tliey find that Arbitration de- 
they gain nothing by compulsory arbi- pend,s upon the 
tration, they will simply allow their Workers 
registration to be cancelled, after which they may strike 
or not as they see fit, and the Act will become a dead let- 
ter. Another, and more consistent course which they 
might adopt would be to stand by the Act and lake a 
more active part in politics with the hope of being able 
to control the appointment of the Judge of the Arbitra- 
tion Court, through whom they might obtain conces- 
sions impossible to secure under the present political con- 
ditions. Tliis, however, has the appearance of a forlorn 
hope ; for even if an independent labour party could step 
into power, as in Australia, they could not do much nfore 
for labour than has been done by the Liberal Party, 
without serious damage to the industries of the Dominion 
and serious injury to themselves. 
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Dr. Findlay suras up the subject thus; 

“ It should be the aim of every country to prevent strikes, not 
by severe pains and penalties, hut by providing, if it be possible, sucli 
conditions of labour, and such a fair, iiromi^t 
The Arbitration and competent tribunal as will .seiaire to 
Act still an workers all they can ever reasonably hoiie to 
attain by a resort to the blind fonx of a strilce.” 
(“ Labour and the Arbitration Act," p. l6.) 


Experiment 


At; present, the workers do not expect to gain uiuch 
by appealing to the Arbitration Court; but perhaps they 
require, not pains and penalties, to keep them loyal to 
the Government and the Court, but additional induce- 
ments of some sort. Possibly the system of arbitra- 
tion could be brought into some relation to the system 
of insurance and pensions, so that workers peacefully 
dispo.sed might receive rewards not granted to tho.se 
who prefer to appeal to force regardless of the welfare 
of their fellow citizens. However that may be, it is to be 
hoped that the interests of all concerned will lie securcfl 
by methods of peace, and that there will be a successful 
outcome to the magnificent experiment of compulsory 
arbitration. 



CHAPTER XVI 


WAGES AND THE COST OF LIVING 

Wages have always been high in New Zealand, as in 
Austolia, the United States, Canada and all other new 
and prosperous countries. The rates 
of wages paid in the Province of Well- Wages High in 
ington in 1 873 were not much less New Zealand 
than those obtaining at the present time. 

For example, farm labourers received 35s. ($8.75) a week, 
with board ; carpenters, masons and bricklayers received 
from io.n ($2.50) to 125. ($3) a day; general labourers 
7.y. ($1.75) to 8s. ($2) a day, and so on. (Official Hand- 
I'jook of New Zealand, 1875, p. 70.) On the other hand, 
the rtwt of living, as measured by the price of food, was 
ratlier less than it is now, and the standard of living was 
much lower, so that the workman of that period was 
(piitc as pr(.)sperous as iiis successor of the present day. 
Besides, tlic opportunities of improving his condition, 
especially by acciiiiring land, were exceptionally good ; and 
many immigrants who came to New Zealand in the 
.seventies with little or no capital are now well-to-do 
people willi land and other property worth thousands of 
pounds. 

Labour conditions in New Zealand are very similar 
to those prevailing in Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado 
and other Western states of the Union. Comparison 
True, New Zealand is more remote with the We^- 
from the markets of the world; but it ern States of the 
has an advantage in that its products Union 
are shipped to the European markets by sea, and the 
269 
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steamiship charges on wool and mutton from Wellington 
or Auckland to British ports are little, if any, higher than 
the combined railway and steamship charges; from Dcai- 
ver, Omaha, or other interior cities of the United States. 
Therefore, the products of NetV Zealand can n.-adily be 
put upon the European markets, and cmiirloyers can 
afford to pay good wages, while the enormous disttince 
which European labourers must travel to reach Now 
Zealand deters them from going there and diverts the tide 
of emigration to the United States, Canada and even 
South America. If New Zealand were closer to Europe 
it would get its full share of immigration, its resources 
would be rapidly developed, and it would not be long be- 
fore wages would fall, for New Zealand is a country of 
limited resources and the point of diminishing returns 
would soon be reached. 

Rates of wages and the cost of living vary somewhat 
in different parts of the Dominion, but taking both to- 
gether there is not mu(;li difl'erence. 
Variation in For example, wages are higher in WclI- 
Wages ington tlian in Auckland, but in Well- 

ton the cost of living, especially in rents, 
is higher than in the Northern city, so tlml the labourer is 
about as well off in one place as ajiodier. In We,slland, 
again, both wages and the c(jst of living arc higher 1 iian in 
Wellington. 

Tlie following tables give the wages of typical classes 
of labourers and the retail prices of staple ar tides. 
Comparison of chiefly food products, in and al:)oitt Wdl- 
Wages and Erices ington, the capital city of New Zealand, 
ill Wellington and Denver, the capital of Colorado. A 
and Denver comparison between New Zealand and 
Colorado is peculiarly fitting; since both are new States 
with large undeveloped resources; thcareaand population 
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of bo ill are abou t the same ; both are partly mountainous ; 
the industries of both are chiefly agricultural, pastoral 
and mining; and wages and the cost of living in both are 
high. The figures for Wellington, are from the Year- 
Book of 1909, the Report of the Department of Labour 
for 1909, and the Journal of the Department of Labour 
for April, 1910. The figures for Denver are the results 
of an, investigation by Mr, W. F. Templin, a senior stu- 
dent in the University of Denver. It should be noted 
that the New Zealand figures were compiled toward the 
end of summer in the Southern hemisphere, while the 
Denver figures were obtained about the beginning of 
summer in the Northern hemisphere. 

Average rates of Wages in the Provincial District of 
Wellington during the year 1908 compared with wages in 
Denver and vicinity on May 1, 1910: 
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Retail prices of commodities in Wellington, on March 
I, 1910, and in Denver, on May i, 1910; 


Commodity 


Bread, per a po\md loot 

Butter, I pound, factory 

Mour, 2S poiiuda 

Oatmeal. 25 pomids 

EES8, new-laid, per dozen 

Tea. lowest price 

Tea, highest price 

Coffee, first quality per lb 

Milk, per quart 

Pork, per pound 

Beef, sirloin, per pound 

Beef, prime ribs 

Beef, rump steak 

Mutton, ieg. Per pound 

Mutton, cliops 

Bacon, middle cut.. 

Kish flounders, per pound 

Potatoes, per 14 pounds 

Tomatoes, per pound 

Apples, cooklnn, per pound . . . 
Bananas, per dozen 

Onions, per pound. 

Kerosene, per quart 

Coal.^Vi ton^(,go UiB. in Weilii 

Ga?, per 1,000 feet, net 


Vad. (7c.) 
s. id. (a6c.) 
B. del. (SSc.) 


4d. (8c.) 
7d. I4C.1 
4<I. (8c.) 


‘•fScT 

ad. (4c.) 
del. (lae.) 


i». Id. (?.rc.) 

H. Vjfl. (2st.) 
'%<(. (ISC.) 

,8. J’Ail. (t.su.) 
s. 8d, (.pic.) 

4d. (8c.) 

izVad. (esc.) 

laVad. (ase.) 

iid.io lyVad, (lie. 

I lad.Vijue.) 

sVsd. (lie.) 

7Vid! tifil Vad. 

(J.sc, to asm) 

2d. (.jc.) 

, aVad, (lie.) 

!i«; Sd. fo6«. i^od. 


Rents of houses let to workmen in Wellington and 
Denver: 


House of 

Wclliniiton 

Bclivtir 

4rQoin8, per WRck . . . 
6 rooins, per week . . . j 

I2S.t0 2tS.(|2.80tO«,s) 

IM. to 22.1. (*4.36 to 83,30) 
Ids. to 2,38. (83.84 to ?d) 

20s. to 27s. (84.80 to 86.30) 

t2s. to i8s. ($2.80 to $;\) 
iSD. to ad.i. (83.60 to Sd.40) 
I8a, to ($4.30 to 87.40) 

228. to 34s. (8.S..I0 to 88, t, 3,) 


^ From these statistics it will be readily seen that the 
wages of almost every kind of labour are much higher 
in Denver than in Wellington. Tlie only exception to 
this rule is the case of general labourers, who are almost 
as well paid in Wellington as in Denver. In fact, the 
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average pay of unskilled labour in New Zealand and in 
Australia is somewhat higher than the average pay of 
the same kind of labour in the United 
States, where a large proportion of Higher 
unskilled laljourers are either negroes 
or foreigners. Besides, the wages of unskilled labourers 
ill New Zealand are not much less than the wages of some 
classes of skilled labourers. For example, in Wellington 
general labourers receive from 85. to 9s. a day, while car- 
penters receive only from lo.s. to 125., and shoemakers 
from 8,t. 4d. to los. The same level rate of wages pre- 
vails in all the Australian States. On the other hand, 
bricklayers in Denver receive nearly three times as much 
as common labourers. Dr. Victor Clark explains this 
peculiar condition as follows: 


“ The c!(>ianntl for cinskilled workers, in pro- Wnfies of 
portion to artisans and factory operatives, is,, jv . 

greater in undevetopc-d colonies, like Australasia l.abour 
and New Zealand, than in an older country like relatively High 
(Ircat Brilaiti. Kngland is in so marked a 
degree a manufacturing counlay, that the British immigration to 
Australasia probably contained a larger proportion of skilled 
workers than a new country required. On the other hand, the 
immigrants to the United States have been very largely land-seekers 
from the unskilled rural pojmlatioii of Europe. Another potent 
influence in I'aising the wages of untrained workmen in Australasia 
has been the high profit of primary production, clue to natural 
n'somws large in proporlicm to population. Other things being 
equal, the most productive industry usually pays the highest 
wages.” (“The Labour Movement in Australasia," p. 53.) 


A ctuuparison in regard to wages between typical 
cities in New Zealand and the United States is probably 
the fairest and most accurate that can te Comparison be- 
macle. If one were to compare average tween New Zea- 
ivages in New Zealand with an average lut'd and the* 
for the whole of the United States, the United States 
result would probably be somewhat more favourable to 
Now Zealand, but would not be quite fair to the United 
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States, where the average is brought down by the low 
wages of unskilled colored labour in the soul horn States 
and unskilled foreign labour in the more rlciisely popu- 
lated parts of the northern States. But such statistics 
as are available show that average wages arc liigher in 
the United States than in New Zealand. Iuk' e.'cainide, 
the New Zealand Census of 1906 givas the av'crage 
amount of wages paid to male hands in the luanufacVorics 
in the year 1905 as £88;ios. ($430), and the average 

wages paid to female hands as £41:17.?. ($203), making 
an average for all the employees, allowing for the number 
of male and of female .hands, of £79 (fells). Cn the 
other hand, similar statistics in the reports of the United 
States Census for 1900 show that the average wages paid 
by the industrial combinations in the year 1900 was $488 
(£100) ; while the average for all the manufacturing indus- 
tries was fesS; the average for male workers over 16 
years of age being $490 (.£roi), the average for women 
over 16 years of age being $272 (£56), and the average 
for children under 16 years $153 (£31). (New Zealand 
Official Year-Book, p. 544; Twelfth Census of the United 
States, vol. 8, p. 982; vol. 7, p. Ixxxi.) 

The table of retail prices in Wellington and Denver 
shows that the prices of meat, especially mutton, are 
much lower in Wellington than in Den- 
MintoninNevv ' 

Zealand chief industry of New Zealand is the 

raising of sheep. Indeed, before the 
beginning of the meat freezing industry lire price of 
n],utton was much lower than it is now. In 1873 the 
regular retail price of mutton in Wellington was 3d. (6c.) 
a pound (OfliciaU Handbook of New Zealand, 1:875, 
Pi 71), and in. the country districts a whole sheep could 
Bometimes be bought for sixpence, (12c.), and sheep 
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farmers were known to destroy unmarketable sheep after 
shearing. It should be noted that the price of meat in 
New Zealand on March i, 1910, were lower than usual, 
wlrile the prices in Denvesr were higher than usual. It is 
surprising, considering the relative prices of mutton in 
Uie two countries, that New Zealand mutton, is not im- 
ported into the United States, especially as the import 
duty’is by no means pi-ohibitive. 

The prices of other articles of food vary considerably. 
Flour is cheaper in Denver, but the price of bread is 
higher, probably because the wages of 
bakers and the other expenses of baking other Articles 
are higher in Denver. The price of of Food 
butter is higher in Denver. The price of 
new-laid eggs varies with the season, falling to is. (24c.) 
in Wellington, and rising to 40c. (is. 8d.) or more in 
Denver. Potatoes are usually cheaper in Denver, as are 
most vegetables, also apples, peaches, strawberries and 
other fruits. However, bananas and oranges are much 
cheaper in Wellington, being imported from the “islands,” 
although the island oranges are not equal in quality to 
tho.se of California and Florida. Coal is expensive in 
New Zealand, but the winter climate in most parts is 
milder than that of Colorado and less coal is required for 
heating purposes. 

Woollen clothing is cheaper in Wellington than in 
Denver, but cottons are cheaper in Denver, also 
silks and fancy articles of many kinds. For six 
guineas ($30) a man can get an excellent 
■' ailor-made suit In Wellington, which Clothing . 
would cost at least $40 (.£8) in Denver, 

Imt the Denver made sujt would be superior in fit and 
finish to the Wellington product. However, for I30 one 
could get In Denver as good a suit ready-made. Cer- 
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tainly, a workingman could buy clotlies as dicaply in 
Denver as in Wellington, but they would not be. made to 
order. It is the same with boot.s and shoes, wliirh aie 
somewhat cheaper in Wcllingtpn if made to order, but 
ready-made slices are much cheaper in Denver, \^'hen 
New Zealanders travel in the United State.s tliey gener- 
ally buy a large supply of American sh(.K;s. 

Rents are very high in Wellington as eompared'with 
other New Zealand cities, but somewhat lower than in 
Denver. However, most of the houses in 
Board and Wellington are built of wood, while prac- 
Lodging tically all Denver houses are of brick. 

At the best hotels in Wellington the rates 
are from los. to 12.9. ($2.50 to fe) a day, American plan. 
Similar accommodations in Denver would cost from $3 
(i25.) to $3.50 (14.9.) a day. At the be.st boarding-houses 
in Wellington the rates are about .1:;2 ;io.9. (|!i2.5o) a week, 
or less, wdiile in Denver the standard rate is aliout $15 
(£3) a week. In Denver a woi'kingman can get good 
board and room for $5 (£1) a week, and he could not do 
much better than that in Wellington. Generally speak- 
ing, one would get better rooms in Denver and bettor 
board in Wellington. Rooms in Denver would almost 
invariably bo heated in winter, while in Wellington fires 
would involve an extra charge. 

Comparisons such as these are very difficult I0 make, 
since there are a thousand and one circumstance.s of which 
stati.stics cannot take account. But the 
Accurate indications point to the condusion that 

parisons Diffi- , , , 

ctft to Make while the cost of living is somewhat less, 
in Wellington than in Denver, the wage. ^ 
of labour are considerably higher in Deiwer, and th"’ 
Denver labourer is better off than his brother in Wcllinhd 
ton, since there is no reason to think that empIoymen‘-’‘''P 
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more regular in the one place than in the other. This 
conclusion is not materially different from that of Dr. 
Victor Clark, who compares Australasia in general with 
the United States in geiie7al. He says: 

“ TIic general weirare of the working classes in Australasia does 
not differ widely Irom that in the United States. The hours of work 
arc lower in most occupations, but the wage per hour is less than in 
America. The cost of living is about the same in both countries.’’ 
(“ 'l ine Labour Movement in Australasia,” p. 51.) 

More important than a comparison of wages and cost 
of living in dili'erent countries is a comparison relating to 
the same country at different times, and 
the latter can be made with much greater 
accuracy than the former. A few years 
ago it was commonly said in New Zealand 
that wages in the preceding ten or twelve years had in- 
creased less than the cost of living, and the inference w’as 
that the workers had gained little or nothing from all the 
social experiments since the time of Ballance. In The 
Liberator, a single- tax publication, the following statement 
was quoted from some other publication, which, again, 
derived it from some unknown source : 

“ Mr. Goughian, Government Statistician of New South Wales, 
affirms that wages have risen per cent, in New Zealand during 
the last lil'ti'on yi:ar.s. In the large centers during that time meat 
has advanced 100 vier cent., house rent 30 per cent, to 50 per cent., 
and other ilems from 10 per cent, to 50 per cent," {The Liberator, 
Auckland, November 10, 1904.) 

Strange to say, no one was able to find the foregoing- 
statement in any of Mr, Coughlan’s writings, but it was 
widely circulated. About the same time, 

Air. Tregear, the Secretary for Labour, 
in a letter to Mr. Seddon, said : 

" The results of the Arbitration Act have been of high advan- 
tage to the whole t'olony, as the great prosperity shown by every in- 
dication of the economic barometer denotes. Such effects are, how- 
ever, rapidly becoming neutralized, and soon only the empty shell 
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of ;in apiKirent prospeiity will bo loft us if tho unbridled eovtacons- 
ni'ss of a few lx; not reftiilateci and cheeked. Somo of the neces- 
sirit'!) of life cost more than in former years; their vn'ice is raihdly 
iidvaneini!;, and this out of all proportion to the rise in wages of 
prodiK'ers. 'riiere has l)eon. no fair ratio between the rise in wages 
and llu; rise in prices. The chief devourer (jf tin; wages of the worker 
and of tlie (irofits of the enijiloym- is e.wi-'ssive rent.” 

Ill 1903, Mr. Trcjijetir preHenlecl a reixirt: to i!io House 
showinir that from 1893 to 1903 house-reii t in Wellingfoa 
liad risen at least 25 per cent.; meat, 30 per cent.; 'coal, 
10 per cent.; firewood in blocks, 50 per cent.; men'.s 
clothes (to order), 16 per cent. ; sawn timber, 4.0 per cent. ; 
ham, bacon and eggs, 25 per cent.” (Return H. 11F-- 
1903, September 4,) This, however, was not the result 
of a complete investigation and must not be regarded as 
final. 

Fortunately, a very thorough investigation of the rise 
of wages and food prices has since been made by Mr. 
von Dadelszen, the Registrar General, of whicli the 
A Thorough following is a summary (Official Year- 
Investigation Book, 1908, p. 539) i 

ESTIMATED RISIC IN WAGES AND PRICES OF 
NECESSARY l-OODS 

After the Census of 1906 was completed a calculation was made 
in respect of wages paid in the various divisions of labour, — Agri- 
cultural, Pastoral, Artisans, Servants and Misceiianeous, — to show 
the rise since lfi95. The calculation ha.s since been extended to in- 
clude the year 1907. 

Taking the figures for 1906 in each occupation to represent too 
as a standard, the proportions to this of the rates for previoua years 
and 1907 were ascertained and the figuns for the tliihu-ent groups 
were duly weighted according to the number of persons in each 
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The Manufactories’ returns, collected at the Census of 1S96 
and 1906, which state hands employed and wages paid were utilized 
as a sort of rough check on the above. They showed a rise of 19 per 
ccnt., including both sexes ajtd all ages, between the years 1S95 
and 1903. 

The rise in the price of provisions for the same years was also 
calculated on the bare necessaries of life divided into three groups, — 
animal food, vegetable food and other necessaries. The price for 
1906 \\'as again considered to equal 100, and the proportions to this 
which obtained for the other years calculated. The weighting was 
according to the proportion of expenditure on the different classes 
of articles in the consumption of a family. 

Index numbers were found to be as under: 

1895 84.3 1901 89.6 

1896 86.1 1902 105.6 

1897 86.1 1903 100. s 

1898 87.4 1904 98.5 

1899 83.6 1905 102.0 

1900 86.0 1906 100.0 

1907 103.3 

The rise is at the rate of 22.5 per cent, for 13 years. 

The result of the whole w’orfeings was to show that wages and 
prices for necessary foods had advanced at nearly equal rates in 
thirteen years, the wages’ calculation having been made on two inde- 
pendent methods, both yielding very similar probable results. No 
calculation has been attempted so far for clothing or rent. 

Liicking oLlier sources of information, the writers 
made a sliglit investigation of the rents of workmen’s 
dwellings in and about Dunedin, taking ^ 

14 typical houses in different parts of the Dunedin 

city, and found that the rents of these 
houses liad increased on the average about 20 per 
cent, from 1897 to 1907. 

Altogether, considering merely daily or weekly wages 
and tiie cost of living, it cannot be said that the material 
condition of labourers in New Zealand 
ha,s Improved much, if any, in the past 
ten, or twelve years. However, there Labour 
have been practically no strikes in that 
time, and employment has probably been more regular 
than, during the years of depression before 1897, so that 
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the worker's yearly wage has increased morc^ than his 
daily or weekly wage. Also, the various Inlmtir l.'u\s 
passed since the time of Ballatice, — laws providing for 
compensation for accidents, n-gulating tlu; hours of 
labour, iwovkling for a weekly half-holiday, secui-ing 
propel' arcornniodation for shearers and agricultural 
labourers, providing cheap dwellings for worU'rs, allow- 
ing old-age pensions, and securing many ollu’r advan- 
tages to labourers which they do not have in oilier coun- 
tries, — these laws have surely been of some bemdil to the 
w'orking class, especially to the weak and unfortunate. 

But it would be impossible for labour conditions in 
New Zealand to' be much better than those prevailing in 
Australia; for, if they were, Australian 
labourers would migrate to New Zealand 
Australia there would soon be an over-supply 

of labour and wages would fall. Mr. 
Tregear attributes the slow improvement in labour con- 
ditions to the malignant action of landowners and other 
capitalists; but even if the workers of New Zealand re- 
ceived the whole product of industry, including rent, they 
would soon have to divide with later immigrants, for 
labourers are constantly migrating to and fro, and no 
part of Australasia or New Zealand can long maintain 
any great advantage over any otlier part. 

The legislators of New Zealand had this princi])le in 
mind when they reepured twenty-five years’ vesidimce 
of all aiiplicants for old-age pensions. If such a restrlc- 
I ion were not made, the Dominion would soon be Hooded 
with old [lenplc seeking pensions. But the same princiiile 
applies to higher wages, lower cost of living, and advan- 
tages of every kind, which the Australasian Colonies 
c'uickly share with one another because <,)f the great 
mobility of labour. This, of course, is not an argument 
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against these admirable efforts to improve labour condi- 
tions, but merely a partial explanation of the relatively 
slight improvement which they have effected. 

That the depressing €;|Iect of immigration upon wages 
is no mere theoretical abstraction, is clearly seen in the 
attitude of the workers of New Zealand 
and Australia toward Chinese and Prohi- 

othdr Asiatics. Like the people of Cali- im,n?gratior* 
fornia, the people of Australasia believe 
in the “ yellow peril,” realize that the colonial standards 
of living and of wages could be destroyed by an invasion 
of coolies from Asia, and are determined at all hazards to 
preserve a white Australia and a white New Zealand. 
For example, the Commonwealth of Australia has a law 
designed to prevent the immigration of all Asiatics, 
whether British subjects or not, by means of a ” dictation 
test,” which could be used to prevent the immigration of 
undesirable immigrants of any nationality. According 
to this extraordinary law, “ the immigration into the 
Commonwealth is prohibited of any person who fails 
to pass tlie dictation test, that is to say, who, when an 
officer dictates to him not less than fifty words in any 
prescribed language, fails to write them out in that 
language in the presence of the officer.” A Chinese, 
Japanese or Hindu immigrant would surely be a phe- 
nomenal linguist who could pass an examination of this 
kind, and yet no offence is expressly offered to the people 
of any nationality, for none are mentioned in the law. 

d'he New Zealand law is more objectionable and some- 
what less stringent, and yet it serves the 
purpose quil e effectively. There is a poll- Telt 

tax of ,C too ($500) on Chinese immigrants; combined 
and “ The Immigration Restriction Act, 

1908,” prohibits the landing of lunatics or idiots, persons 
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Kufferiiiy from a dangerous or luathsonie contagious 
disease, certain convicted criminals, iiud any person 
(jdier than of British birth wlio fails to vriie out and 
sign, in any European language»a in-escribed form of aj)- 
jjlicatioa. Shipwrecked persons are excepted. fYear- 
Book, ipoy, p. 129.) Needless to say, then' are few 
Asiatics in NewZealand. In iSHl there wcaa* 5,004 Chin- 
ese in tlie tadony ; on December 31, 1908, there weret)niy 
2,998. During that year 53S (duncse came to New 
Zealand, of whom 320 were new arrivals, wtn> paid in 
poll-tax the lai^e .sum of £32,000 ($150,000). Japanese 
have never come to New Zealand in any considerable 
numbers, but the Act of 1908 would be sufficient to keep 
them out. It is no wonder that the Dominion willingly 
contributes a Dreadnought to the British navy, and would 
probably welcome an alliance with the United States. 

But not only are the labourers of New Zealand alive 
to the dangers of Asiatic immigration; they realise also 
that they could imt maintain their stand- 
dEllJc'e of living in case <if a very great 

Immigration immigration from Great Britain and 

other European countries. Quite fre- 
quently letters have been sent to English papers with the 
object of dissuading labourers from migraliug t(.i the 
Dominion on the ground that tlic labour' market was 
already well supplied. Ou August 26, 1906, the presi- 
dent and tlic secretary of the Canterbury Trudt'S and 
Labour Council, Mr. Rusbridge and Mr. Barley, sent a 
letter to twenty-five of the leading p.'ipcrs (jf (Ireat 
Britain and Ireland; warning workers against coming to 
NewZealand, giving statistics as to wages and prices, and 
statiug that the natural increase of the popnl.ntion was 
sufficient to supply any increasing demands for labour, 
at least in the building trades, and that lliere was a good 
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deal of unemployment, particularly in the winter months. 
As quoted in the Manchester Guardian, the writer.s said : 

“ Our objuct in lakiiiR this action is chiefly, on the one hand, to 
disabiiac the mind of tlio.se who may be under the impression tliat 
New Zealand is for worketB a realization of Sir Thomas More's 
IJtiiijia, and, on the oth(;r hand, to prevent, if possible, the further 
i rowdiny of our already over-stocked labour market. Various 
reasons can be jj,iven frn- the congested state of the labour marl;et 
at present: but tlie principal is the steady inrush of immigrants 
Irovn Britain and the Australian States." {The livening Fast, Well- 
ington, October ig, 1906.) 

The rea.son why New Zealand so quickly feeks tlie 
effects of immigration doubtless is that she is a small 
country with relatively limited resources. Migration of La- 
Only the great size and the vast unde- hour tends to- 
velopcd rc.sources of the United States ward the Equal- 
have ena 1 :)led her to absorb so many izatian of Wages 
millions of immigrants without a fall in wages toward the 
European level. It is hard to see how any country, 
whether socialistic or individualistic in its industrial 
(jrganization, can long keep its advantage over other 
countries witliout some restriction of immigration. A 
thoroughgoing experiment in collectivism, therefore, 
could not be made under favourable conditions in New 
Zealand or any other country, unless that country were 
isolated from tlie rest of the world, or unless the whole 
world made the same experiment at tire same time. 


CHAPTER XVIT 


GENERAL SUUVIi'.Y AND iCSTlMATl'; DF RI-'.SULTS 

In the foregoing- diaptcrs an account Ikih hccn g,vy(;n 
of the most: characteristic activities of the New Zealand 
Government, but of necessity others of 
Other Slate equal importance have been left out. A 
Activities discussion of the labour laws atone would 

fill a volume, and another volume could 
be made about the inspection of meat, the grading of 
butter and cheese, and other methods of regulating 
industry for the protection of consumers iuul the 
develojnnent of export trade. 

The Post Office would repay careful study, with its 
parcels post, savings bank, telegraphs, teloiihoue ex- 
changes, and the proposed establishment 
The Post Office of wireless telegrapliy. It is interesting 
to note that the rates for telegrams are 
about the same as in England and much lower 
than in tlie United States, and that the cliarges for 
telephone service also are very low. llowever, the 
tclegraplis and the telephone exchanges are operati’d at a 
loss, although the Post and Telegraph Department as a 
whole earned a profit of £106,342 ($500,000) in tlu.' year 
1908-09. This profit, of course, would be much reiluced 
if allowance were made for interest on tlie cost of the 
buil'dings, which must be a very large sum. Dut the 
Government does not try to make a profit: out of the 
Po.st Office, and the Postmaster General said in his Re[)ort 
£0:1-1909: 
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" It should suffice, if the public is being well served, that the 
Department is paying its way.” (Annual Report of the Post and 
Telegraph Department for the year 1908-09.) 

Very important is the work of the Advances to Settlers 
Office, established by of Parliament in 1894, which 
has lent over £8,000,000 ($40,000,000) to 
farmers at live per cent, interest, has Advances to 
lost practically nothing, and earned a Settlers 
net profit of £63,835 ($310,000) in the 
year 1908-09. The records of mortgages registered shows 
that in 1895-96, the year in which the Advances to 
to Settlers Office began operation, 70 per cent, of the 
money lent on mortgages bore interest at 6 per cent, and 
over ; while in the year 1907-08, 83 per cent, of the money 
lent bore interest at 5 per cent, and over, and only 35 
per cent, bore interest at 6 per cent, and over. The 
most common rate of interest on first class mortgages 
was 6 per cent, in 1895; at the present time it is about 
5 per cent. (Year-Book, 1909, p. 537.) The lending of 
money by the State has had a marked effect in lowering 
the rate of interest. 

In the year 1906, the Government Advances to 
Workers Act was passed, under which the sum of £571,- 
210 ($2,800,000) has been lent to work- 
ers at 4 1,-2 and 5 per cent, interest, which Advances to 
has greatly helped them in acquiring Workers 
homes. T"ht: not profits of this business 
for the year 1908-09 were £3,757, including £1,552 set 
inside ns n sinking fund. (Year-Book, 1909, p. 589.) In 
the year 1905, the Workers Dwellings Act was passed, 
providing for the building of houses for workers, to be let 
at a rental of equal to 5 per cent, on the capital cost, plus 
insurance. In the year 1909 there were in the four cities 
105 of these houses, usually of five rooms, with bathroom 
and scullery, and renting at from 9J. ($2.25) to 17s: 6d. 
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($4.25) a week. (Annual Report of the Dei):irt,incnt of 
1.909, p. XV; Seliolotield, Now Zeiilaiid in ICvo- 
lution, i),' 855.) 

Anotlier industry in whkli the Slate h; euKiiKcd is tlie 
miniiiH' and Kolling of eoal, undhr (ho. C'o.d Mine.s Ael, 
1901. M'he price of coal has always lieen 
State ttoal higli in .New Zealand ; and at tlie tiimt 1 In^ 
Mintw Act was passed it was excei)tionally high, 

owing to the restriction of tlu! output 
in New South Wales. At the present time the State 
operates a colliery at Point Elizabeth and one at Seddon- 
ville. In the year 1908, the total amount of coal raised 
in New Zealand was 1,860,975 tons; of whicli tlie State 
mines produced 234,250 tons, some of which wa.s u.scd by 
the State railways and the rest sold at depots in Welling- 
ton, Christchurch, Wanganui and Dunedin. 'I'lie activity 
of the State in this field has not interfered seriously 
with private enterprise, although it may have discour- 
aged those who planned to open new mines, especially 
as the State has reserved some of the richest fields, 'riic 
production of coal has increased considerably since 1901, 
but the demand also has increased and the price has been 
well maintained. In fact, the price, of coal is higher in 
most places than it was in 1 899. Tlie Government claims 
to have earned a net profit of nearly .£20,000 (,?ioo,ooo) 
in the year 1908-09, (Year-Book, 1909, pp. 4S7, 591; 
Budget, 1909, p. ii.) 

Of the State coal mines, advances to settlers, lauds 
for settlements and the purchase of native landfi. Sir 
Joseph Ward says: 

profits earned on these State reproductive inveHliiientB 
now reach nearly i£200,ooo ($1,000,000) after payiueut of interest 
and all expenses, and are increasing rapidly from year to year. In 
addition to this, very lienefieial results accrue in tlie reducl ion of 
expenses and cost of living to the general piihlic. It was not intended 
that these investments should reduce rates to what would lie a 
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ruinous competition with private traders and investors. The object 
was to maintain a fair and reasonable average in order that the 
public may benefit by obtaining money, coal and land at reasonable 
rates, which may be said to have now reached the minimum." 
(Budget, 1909, p. ii.) 

In this statement Sir Joseph Ward lays down the 
liuidamental principle of fair competition between State 
and private enterprise; and if the Goveni- 
Fair ment will adhere to this, private traders 

Competition and investors will have little to fear from 
State competition. The competition 
between the State Fire Insurance Office and the private 
companies has been unfair, because the rates have been 
so low that proper reserves could not be built up; but 
competition in life insurance has usually been quite fair, 
and private companies have done even more than their 
share of the business. The principles of fair competition 
are not well understood, and it is impossible to lay down 
defini te rules ; but any private business that is to continue 
to exist must earn enough to pay running expenses and 
interest on borrowed capital, to jarovide reserves against 
depreciation and loss, and to pay off its debts at the 
Iiroper time. It is probable, too, that there should be net 
profiLs, to be itsed in extending the business or in other 
investments, that private capital may increase and 
industrial development continue. If the State can do all 
these things and still produce more cheaply than private 
capitalists, there is nothing to be said against State 
ownership, and the sooner the State takes over every 
kind of business the better it will be for everybody. 

But the experience of New Zealand 
’^*^'**® _ shows that when the. State conducts 

Strok” business on sound financial principles, 
private enterprise can more than hold 
its own. The State has an advantage in that it can 
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b(.)n'(jw at: low rates of intei'esi:, but in regard to 
offidoncy of managomenl the advaiiti^re is (ni (lu; sido 
of privale InisiucHs, As .Dr, Clark says; 

" Men do not; work as well for the State as Cor ijrivate employers 
Notliiiig illustrates the last I'aet more Hhfttilietuilly tliiiii that the 
ttsnal term tunoiiK Australasians for an eitsy-KoinK' l>aee of work is 
“ the (iovcninient stroke." (" The latltotir Movemeitt in Anstra- 
luaia," p. 2MC1.) 

The carrying on of puldic entcrpriKes at :i loss is 
freciuently defended, because people think mote of the 
utility or service which the State renders 
than of the cost of that service; bat the 
Business ' opinion is steadily gaining ground that 
all the business operations of the State 
should be conducted on business principhts, tictnarially 
sound, as insurance men say. It is important that this 
should be done when the State is competing with private 
enterprise, as in banking, insurance and the mining and 
selling of coal; but it is even more important that 
sound business principles should govern the management 
of the Post Office, the railways and other State monopo- 
lies, where there is no private competition to act as a 
check upon costly management, obsolete inetliods and 
unreasonable concessions to popular clamor. 

The Government recently adopted the policy of mak- 
ing tlic railways pay at least interest on their capital cost, 
and will probably soon set aside a portion 
Sinking Fund.s of the net income for the nltimaU; 

extinction of the railway d(;ht. In 
his great speech at Winton, Sir Joseph Ward sai<l : 

“ Ab the outcome of the various undertakinss that the. Govern- 
ment cany out for the people, it seems to me, after careful con- 
sideration, that the question of the provision of sinkiiiir funds fcjr 
the paying off of our loans should be dealt with utxm a comprehen- 
sive and sound basis.” {The Otago Daily Times, May 6, lyio.} 
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There are many who think that the time of borrowing 
Khoulcl come to an end and that the time of 
paying sliould begin. The Dominion would surely be 
ill a betler position if it were no longer 
a delitor nation and if the whole revenue Public Saving 
could bt' used for developmental pur- 
I'loscfi, instead of being sent abroad to foreign money 
lendtira. Private capital is derived from saving, from a 
surplus of revenue over expenditure, and there can be no 
good reason why public capital should not be accumu- 
lated in the same way. Indeed, If New Zealand ever 
became a socialistic State, it would have to establish new 
industries out of the accumulated profits of the old ; 
for it would be monstrous, if not impossible, to mortgage 
the country to private capitalists. 

At the pre.sent time only a few industries are carried 
on by the Stale, but the same financial principles apply 
as if the State owned and managed 
every thing. If the State industries are 
('.irncd on at a loss, there is a loss to the charity 
people as a whole, or else some of the 
people are being taxed for the sake of others, and these 
not the poor who need charity, but people who can well 
afford to jiay for all that they receive. There should be 
separate necouuf.s for business and for charity, else there 
may be no profit in business and nothing to be given 
in the way of charity. 

But although the New Zealand Government has bor- 
rowed enormous sums, has entered into competition with 
private cajiitalists, has carried on some 
enti!rpri.ses at a loss, and has made great 
conei-ssions to the labouring class, die Bankrupt 
pro])hecies of those who looked for dis- 
aster and bankruptcy have not been fulfilled. On the 
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coiilrtiry, the period of prosiierity wliidi bi;s<m about tlie 
3ear 1K96 lias laslocl, with only a sinjile break, iiiilil llu' 
present time. 

'I'he indiislrial dciircssion that; bewail in the Vhiitcd 
States in rpo'; .spread to New Zealand, c-ansed a (.’ood deal 
<jf trouble in the winter of :t<)o8, and still 
OlscH ot more in the win ter of jyof), when business 

1 M 8-09 was very dull and there was mueh \li.s-- 

tress ill the large towns, 'riie chief 
cause of the clepiression was the dcdinc in the value of the 
oqiorts from ,£20,061,641, in 1907, to ,£16,075,205, in 
1908. (Year-Book, 1909, p. .500.) The worst feature of 
the situation was the low firice of frozen mutton, which 
fell as lowas2 11-16 d. (53-8 c.) in August, 1909,011 the 
London wholesale market. But the price of wool wa.s 
higher in 1909 than in the preceding year ; the dip was 
large-, and the Dominion gained on wool far more ih'an it 
lost on mutton. Also, the iirice of mutton rose before the 
end of the year, and the total value of the exports for the 
yeeir ending March 31, 1910, exceeded £21,000,000 
($105,000,000) . Another important factor in the restora- 
tion of confidence was the aliility of the Government to 
borrow large sums at from 3 1-2 to 4 per (;ont. interest. 
New Zealand suffered less from the depression than either 
England or the United States; made a more rajiui recov- 
ery; and, providi’d that the prices of wool, mul;ton and 
dairy produce remain high, is likely to enjoy another 
seric.s of good years. 

The prosperity of New Zealand .since the I.iheral 
Party came into power may be measured in various 
^ . ways. From the year 1891 to the year 

N^'Sand the population increased from 

634,058 to 960,642; the comliined 
value of imports and exports from £15,903,945 to 
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J:3.^,.V)5,Ht 4; Llic bank deposits from £12,796,098 to 
,C2 i, 82I,753; .savings-bank deposits from £3,406,949 to 
.•.'i:b5T-!,26o; the capital value of land from £122,225,- 
029 to £253,440,172; the public debt from £38,830,350 
lo C70,938,6.V1.. ("Fifty Years of ProErcss in New Zea- 
land,” Year-Book, 1909, pp. 637-649.) But probably the 
l)est nu;asur(? of pro.sperity is afforded by the statisticsof 
tolftl and per capita wealth, which, althouEh not quite 
satisfactory, an^ very useful for purposes of comparison. 

1 hese statistics have been compiled from the probate 
returns of estates of deceased persons, which give the 
average amount left by e.ach person, 
from whidi may be estimated the wealth Average Wealth 
of the liviuE by assuming that the 
average wealth of living adults is the same as 
that of those who die. The estimate is probably too 
liigh, because of the fact that the average wealth of 
those who die is probably greater than that of the living, 
many of whom are young persons who have not yet 
.'iccumulated much property. On the other hand, there 
is no rccoril of the number and value of estates left to 
husband or wife of the deceased, as these are not dutiable. 
Again, there is probably a certain amount of undervalu- 
atifin of estates for the pnrpo.se of escaping taxation. 

According to this method, the total private wealth of 
New Zealand in 1891 was estimated at £145,780,504, 
being an average of £230 ($1,150) per head of the popu- 
lal ion, excluding Maoris. In the year 1906, the last year 
for wliich this calctilation was made, the total private 
wealth was estimated at £304,654,000, and the wealth per 
head at: £333 ($1,675). However, this estimate i.s prob- 
ably too hi.gh, because of the probating of some excep- 
tionidlj' large estates, and the estimate for 1905 seems to 
be more accurate, which gives the total private wealth 
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as ,£258,710,000, and the wealth per head as £393 
($1,465). (Year-Book, 1908, p. 537.) 

The method of estimating private wc'aldi liy the ])n)- 
hate rehiniH has been abandmred as tnisaiisfaclory, and 
in the Budget for 1909 an estimate is given l)ased on 
totally different principles. The tol.il wealth of tlu' 
Dominion is given as £511,056,384, being .about C500 
($2,500) per head of the population, and tiu' tigures'are 
compared with those of 1891, which weiai compiled ac- 
cording to the discarded method. The ligure.s them- 
selves are quite erroneous and the comparison with pre- 
vious years is altogether misleading. (Budget, 1909, p. 
iii.) ■ 


It is not necessary, even for political purposes, to give 
an exaggerated estimate of the wealth of New Zealand. 

Taking the wealth per head at £335 
Sbh OtheT ()15 i. 675). as in 1906, or even at £293 
Countries in 1905. New Zealand has a 

greater wealth per head than any other 
country in the world. Mulhall’s estimate for iSqdgives 
the wealth per capita of the United Kingdom as $1,455 
(£291); France $1,228 (£245); Germany, $751 (£150); 
Canada, $957 (£191) ; Australia, $i ,247 ( £249) . The per 
capita wealth of the United States, in 190^1 , according to 
the Census Report, was $1,318 (£263). The average for 
the United States is brought down by the low average for 
the Southern states. The wealth per capita of tlie 
Northern states is greater than the average, Nmv York, 
for example, has wealth per capita of $1,867 (£373); 
Minnesota, $1,728 (£345); Illinois, $1,689 (£537); 
Nebraska, $1,882 (£376); Colorado, $2,045 (£409); 
California, $2,582 (£516). (Special Report of the Ck'nc.ns 
Office on Wealth, Debt, and Taxation, Washington, 
1907.) All such comparisons, however, are more or less 
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misle.'idius.',, because of the various methods by which the 
estiriiaUis are made. 

'I’he L,il:)c:ral Party naturally claims much credit for 
lh<i [irosperity wliich New Zealand has enjoyed during 
tlici past; iiltecn years, hut the basis of 
this [irosperity has been economic rather Economic Basis 
tlian political in its character. The of Prosperity 
natural resourt'tis (.)f the Dominion, when 
c<nnt)ared with the population, are very great. There are 
only a million [leojile in a country as large as Great 
Britain and half of Ireland, with abundance of good land, 
a fine climate, and an excellent market for all the staple 
products. Irlcfore the days of refrigeration, small farming 
was not profitable, except in the vicinity of the towns; 
and (!ven .sheep raising on a large scale was a precarious 
business, de[)ending for its profits on the price of wool 
alone. Rut the refrigerator has revolutionized the 
sheep-raising industry; has built u[)a large export trade 
ill dairy (nocliiels; and has done far more for New 
Zealand than all tin* legislation of the past twenty 
year.s. Mr. Scholcfield says: 

“ Itefri.ni'i'.'il.um was tin- s.'ilv.'ition of New Zealand. At a time 
when the colony was in the lowest slate of depression in its history, 
when tho lalionr inarkirt was r, hated rvith unemployed, and the agri- 
l■ul^llr:ll ehiKsert were rli-ihenrieiied for lark of niiirkets, it gave birth 
to two itidustrief. which nauvenateil tlie country population and 
iitisuiin^l some, ot tile siiriilus of tlio cities; which gave an impetus to 
llie L'emiiiie S(S llemeiit of tlie tand by smidl men able to work it, and 
v.'hifh liroiiKhl into t!u‘ country during tlie worst period of its depres- 
sioii nine millions sterling of absolutely new revenue,” (“New 
Zealand in Involution," London, 1909, p. 131.) 

And yet it cannut, lie denied that large landholders fre- 
(pieiilly stood in the w:iy of closer settlement; and*hat 
tlie efforts of tlic Government to break 
uiJ the great: estates and to help the small Land Reform 
farmers in every way have made it 
possible for many people to live where few lived 
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l)('fnn\ and have added not , a little to tiie pcunilation 
and wealth of the Dominion. Evi'u (he nnieli erilirised 
horruwinif for roads and railways, while it invoU'cd the 
(ak'injj; of a {p’eat risk, has proved tola- a.nood invest iiu'iit ; 
for (he country has been rapidly diweloiaal and wealth 
has in (Teased inndi nion; rapidly than the public delit. 

It is not so easy to show that, the labour legislation, 
with the jiosvsible exception of the Arbitration Act, has 
added to the prosperity of the country. 
Labour Labour legislation is a luxury that a 

Legislation rich country can afford; and it may be 
hoped that it will, in the end, increase 
industrial efficiency as wi'll as improve the condition of 
the working class, and thus promote the greatest happi- 
ness of the grcalest number. 

As to State insurance. State owiK'rship of coal 
mines, and other forms of State trading, while their 
utility is (luestionable, they cannot be 
State Tratling shown to have done much harm; and if 
in the future (hey arc (’onducted on 
sound financial principles they will not drive private 
enterprise from the field, but will do only a part 
of the business and operate as a check upon the; fixing of 
extortionate prices by private comliinations of capitalists. 
The only danger is that the Government, under j)n;ssm(‘ 
of public opinion, may sell products and at;rvic(;s at less 
than cost, ruin private business and establish monopolies 
in these and other fields of production, lint 1 he ( hivern- 
ment cannot afford to carry on busiiu'ss at a loss, and 
therp is no general demand for the further extension of 
governmental functions; for many people think that it 
would be well to wait until the success of the various 
State expcriment,s is assured before trying any more. 
Mn Scholefield says: 
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*' Of !ati3 yuai-si the whole tendency has been to leave more and 
more to private enterprise. It is a swing of'the pendulum. Ten 
years ago the Cjoveniment would not have dared to sugge.st allowing 
private companie-s to develop the great assets latent in the energy of 
the rivers of New Zealand, To -day it is the avowed policy of the 
vSLatt; to oncoiiiage private enterprise in this direction. It is higlily 
improbable now that New Zealand will make any further pronounced 
adv.anco toward,-; State Socialism until a new temper succeeds to the 
present mood of conservative Liberalism.” ("New Zealand in 
ICvoiutitm,” p, 251).) 

‘From the merely scientific point of view, it is a pity that 
the Dominion is not willing to try experiments even more 
radical than those of the past few years. 

Having become the sociological experi- Social 
ment station of the world, she is rather Experiments 
expected to go on with the work without 
too much regal'd for her own welfare and convenience, 
to practise a little more vivisection for the benefit of 
humanity. The conditions are exceedingly favourable; 
the country is x'emote, with a small and homogeneous 
population ; the people are intelligent and well educated 
and have a high standard of public virtue; tlie soil is 
fertile, the climate healthful; surely here, if anywhere, 
the ideals of Utopia could be realized. 

But the peofilc of New Zealand do not take this very 
altruistic j)oint of view. In all their legislation they have 
in mind their own benefit; and when they think that 
their experiments have gone far enough, they will stop, 
rcigardlo.ss of the wishes of people in other parts of the 
world. Re.sides, the legislation of New Zealand is not 
to he regarded as merely experimental in its character, 
but as arising from a conflict of interests and a series of 
compromises, resulting in conditions from whicli^ the 
peoiile could not altogether recede even if they wished 
to do so. 

Among these permanent conditions the most import- 
ant is the State itself, which has increased enormously 
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hi power tiince the Liberals came into ofliee in iSQl.. 
In fact, oiK^ reason why the Liberal Parly has ri'm.iiiied 
ill power so loii}*: is that it lias liad 
Power of the iucreasiii)> munlier of 

Slate. 

departments and an increasing; exiiendi- 
tiirc of money derived from taxation and loans. Mr. 
Seddon well understood the political elfocCs of nialdns 
the State the dominant economic power in tlie t'oioity; 
and knew how to strengthen his Government by wii lenin j;;' 
the scope of its activities, by a shrewd cxiiendil ure of 
money, chiefly in the building of roads and raihvays, and 
by a judicious distribution of favours tif every kind. 1 le 
taught the people in every part of the Colony to “ stand 
in ’’ with the Government if they wished to lie remem- 
bered in the distribution of loaves aiul Ashes. 

Already there are more than 54,000 persons in the 
pay of the State; who, wnth their families, munlier at 
least 130,000 i,)cr.sons directly dependent 
Power of the on the State, and the number of pmsoiis 
Public Servants indirectly dependent on the State must 
be very great. 'I'he publie servants are 
regarded as servants of the people, and are partially dis- 
franchised in that they are not allowed to take an active 
part in politics; but their politieal power, exercised 
in a quiet way, is very great, and must increase as tlie 
functions of the State increase. It is clear that, stale 
•socialism in a country like Now Zealand, with so mui'Ii 
centvali/ation of power, could mean nothing el.se than 
government by a bureaucracy. 

Tendency It may be thought that government 

toward by a bureaucracy is the same as gov- 

UiireaucraHc ermnent by the people, since tlie public 
Government servants belong to Departments which 
arc controlled by cabinet ministers who are elected by 
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tlu; jx-oplo; but the departments are not altogether 
coni rolled by 1 he ministers in charge, nor even by the chief 
olfunals, but by a sort of custom which in the expression 
of (lie will of the public servants as a body, who regard 
Jirst of all their own interests, and, secondly, the interests 
of tlie pcni)k‘ whom they serve. A department at first 
cxisls for the pcrfornuuice of some publicservice; but after 
a l*inK' il conies to exist for its own sake, and the service 
which it performs is quite a secondary matter. Indeed, 
if a ck.'partment ceased to perform any public service 
whatever, it would continue to exist as an organization; 
its members would draw pay and receive promotion; 
and only a most unusual outburst of public indignation, 
or the stress of financial embarrassment, could get rid of 
such a vestigiary anrl parasitic organ, whose usefulness 
had long since passed away. 

At the present time there is a tendency toward decen- 
tralization, which must be regarded as making for 
greater economy in expenditure and a Tendency 
greater degrei* of individual liberty. toward 
The mori' closely settled parts of the Decentrallza- 
Dominiuu are becoming more indepencl- 
ent of the general Government, more inclined to take 
charge of their own affairs, and less disposed to favour 
tixlravagaul exiK-nditure of public funds on roads and 
railwa>-s for the less settled districts. The Government 
has gone so far as to ask districts needing railways to 
guarantee at least 3 1-2 per cent, upon the capital cost. 
It has been jiroposed that moi'e authority be given to the 
Scliot)! Committees, and that the Government no longer 
pay tlu; whole cost of public instruction, but give prmnd 
for pound against money raised by local taxation. In the 
settlement of industrial disputes the tendency is toward 
conciliation by local councils of experts rather than 
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arbi Iral ion Ijy n single court for the wIkjU; Dominion . In 
brief, it is coming lo be recognized tluit llie Stale, the 
Ifical governing lioclit's, and tin; individuid have their 
proper splieres of activity, within which they nuist lie 
allowtid to work, if lili(*rty is to l.ti; presc-rv'ed and llie 
grcalest i)ossible social welfare is to l)e se(un'<'d. 

The word "development” has been iht^ lo'y note 
of State activity since the time of Vog(d. 'Tin; State has 
been in the position of a lantllord with a 
development vast estate awaiting development,— a 
Accelerated development which would have come 
sooner or later through private; effort, 
but which lias been hastened by the borrowing t)f large 
sums for the building of roads and railways, for the pur- 
chase and clivivSUin of large estates, for loans to settlers, i 
for the encoiiragcinont of immigrati<in, and for biiildingj 
up the great jjrimary indust ri('s of llu' ("oloiiy. This has' 
been an agi'urian itolicy thi-ougboiit,, with tin; intf'n'sls 
of the small farmer predominant. 'The labour legislation 
may be regarded as an attempt to divide the lu'olits of 
development with the labouring <'lass, while Ihe various 
experiments in State trading have been undertaken for 
the sake of reducing the cost (;f living and pri!venting 
the growth of oppressive monopolies, 'i'hc; jjolicy of the 
Government may he open to critici.sm at many pioints; but 
development has been secun-d, and the 1 Vernier has every 
right: to point with pride lo statistics showiag a rapid 
increase in jjopulation, foreign trade, land values, total 
and per capita wealth, and material prosperity of every 
kind. (Budget, lyop; Speech of Sir Joseph Ward at 
WinteTi, May 5 , lyio.) 

But statl-stics of total and per capita wealth <lo not 
give an adequate idea of the prosperity of the 
mass of the people, since they throw no light on the 
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question of the distribution of that wealtli. Some years 
ago statistics were collected by the late Dr. C. B. Spahr 
from the probate court records of certain 
counties in the State of New York, 
showing that about one per cent, of the 
laniiliea owned fully one half of the total wealth. Spahr 
considered that these counties were typical of the country 
as a whole ; and while he may have been mistaken in this, 
it is certain that in every part of the country a small 
minoritj^ of the people own a large part of tlie wealth. 
This condition is not peculiar to the United States, but 
obtains to a greater or le.ss extent in all the countries of 
Europe, and even Australia and New Zealand are not 
exceptions to the general rule. (“ The Present Distribu- 
tion of wealth in the United States,” by C. B. Spahr, 
New York, 1896.) 

It is often said that there are no millionaires and no 
paupers in New Zealand, but such a statement must not 
be taken literally. There appears to be 
as much poverty in the cities of New Millionaires in 
Zealand as in cities of the same size in New Zealand 
the United Stales, and as many people 
of large wealtli. It is probable that no one pcnson in New 
Zealand owns as much as a million pounds, or live million 
dollars, but there are a good many who are millionaire.^ 
in the American sense of that word. The late Jacob 
J oseph left a fortune of about £300,000 (f i ,500,000) ; tlie 
lale Archdeacon Williams left about £420,000 ($2,wo,~ 
000) ; and the late Hon. W. W. Johnston left about 
£500,000 (:s 52 , 5 oo,ooo). 

Through the courte.sy of Mr. George ^ • . 

T nil TT n 1 n/r /- A Concentration 

l.amenson, M. H. R., and Mr. C. A. wealth 
Hickson, Commissioner of Stamps, the 
writci's have obtained an interesting return showing 
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tlie mimlier and value of die caLales of deuMsed 
peri-ooUH for tlie yeans iyo3 and iyOi|. In those years 
about. 10,000 adultii died, of whom a,6oy left duli.vlile 
cstatra. 'J’lie total anioiint' left waw aliout Di, 000,000, 
but: 20 iierrioiis left; iiroporty valued at: £2,000,000; lliat: 
iri 1.0 say, one lifth of one per cent, of the aduUs wlio tlied 
owned one third of the wealth. If we .iHsiiiiie that tlu- 
wealth of living adults, nuinbering aliout 500,000,'" is 
distributed in the same manner as IheAvoallh of those who 
(lie, which i.s the assumption nnidc by S[)ahr, we arrive 
at the conclusion that about i,oqo persons owned 33 per 
cent, of the wealth of New Zealand. But there were 
at that time approximately 180,000 families in New 
Zealand, allowing, as Spahr does, an average of 5 persons 
to a family; the conclusion, thendore, is that idiout oni' 
half of one per amt. of the familh's owned 33 [ler cent, of 
the total we.-dth. 

But the ligmes for tlie years :[903 and 190.^. .sliow an 
unusual concetitralion of wealth, as comparetd with the. 
.statblics given in the Year-Books from 1895 to I.903. 
Perhaps some unusually large estates wa:re probated in 
the later years. An average for the years i8()5 to i8()7 
shows that about nine tenth.s of I per cent, of the fatn- 
ilicis owned 38 per cent, of the wealth; the av(‘rag(' for 
l8t)8 to ic)00 shows that seven Unitlisof i p(Tceut.of tlui 
families owned 30 per ('.out, of the wealth; and the aver - 
age for .tpor. to 1903 show.s that about t per cent, of the 
families owned about 35 per cent, of the total weallli. 

One would think that the graduated taxes on land 
and the divi.sioii of the great estates would have had a 
Eflect*< f ntarlmd effect in equalizing the distribu- 

Taxatkm wealth, but such has not been 

the case as yet; as i.s show,n by the fact 
that from 1893 to 1903, three tenth.s of t per 
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cent, of the adults who died left 35 per cent, of the 
value of the property left; while from 1904 to 1907, 
about four tenths of one per cent, of the adults who died 
left about 41 per cent, of the total value. (Year-Book, 
1909, p. 542; Year-Boeks, 1895 to 1904.) In both cases 
the average value of the largest estates was about 
.£50,000 ($250,000). It is interesting to note that the 
average wealth of the 125,000 richest families in the 
United States, as given by Spahr, was $264,000 (£53,000) . 

In Australia, wealth seems to be more unequally dis- 
tributed than it is in New Zealand- According to statis- 
tics given in the Official Year-Book of 
New South Wales for 1904-05, about «« 

1,000 persons own wealth valued at Australia 
£130,000,000, making an average of 
£130,000 ($650,000). These persons represent about 
four tenths of l per cent, of the families of New South 
Wales, and their combined fortunes amount to about 35 
per cent, of the lotal private wealth of that State. Prob- 
ably half of the entire private property is in the hands of 
not more than 3,000 pensons. (The Official Year-Book 
of New South Walc.s, 1904-05, p. 543.) 

While a kirge part of the private wealth of New 
Zealand is owned by a few persons, there is a large class 
of ]K'opU^ in comfortable circumstances, 
and a large proportion of the families Many Owners 
own property of one kind or another, of Property 
'I’lie i)robale .stali.slic,s show that about 
63 per cent:, of the families own property valued at £l0C) 
($500) or over, and it is probable that 75 per cent, of the 
families are in this edass, for a good many small gstates 
eseape taxation. Also, of the people classed as proper- 
tylc'ss, many are young, industi'ious, and well-paid wage- 

earners ; who, if they lipnlrt. nnrt oonrl tiiek mav 
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yet acquire a competeuey, for the opportunilicH lor ad- 
vancement in a country so prospcrcais as New Zctiland 
must be unusually great. 

And yet, there is a large number of uuHi.ii:<-ci.!;lul and 
discontented people; who have accmmilaletl lidlcor no 
property, have no source of income 
The other than the labour of tluar hands anil 

Pfoijortyless no hope for their dediniug years bul Ua; 

prospect of a grudging assistance fiom 
their children and a small pension from the Slate. 'Fliere 
were relatively more of this class of people in the early 
nineties than there are to-day, but many of them ac- 
quired land and other property, and are now successful 
and contented. The land legislation of iJic Lilieral 
Government was socialistic, in a .sense; but its eiTecLs 
were anything but .socialistic, for it converted kind hun- 
gry labourers into prosperous farmers, strong siqiporlers 
of the freehold and the sainuity of private property. 

It must be admitted that the benefits of land reform 
and other Liberal legislation have aeerued ehielly to the 
owners of land and other forms of prop- 
Wages In cuKlUiini of the 

Relation to , , . 

Immigration Ij^'ibess and properiyless wage earners 
has not been much improved. Indeed, 
wages could not ri.se much without causing immigruilou 
from Australia, Great Britain and other countries, 
which would bring wage.s down again, for the labour 
market of New Zealand could not absorb a very 
large number of immigrants in any one year. I'he 
Government has clone what it could to improve the 
conditions of labour, and to provide ojjportunities for 
acquiring property; that the more capable, industrious 
and frugal might raise themselves to a condition of inde- 
pendence which they could never attain while they re- 
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mained mere wage earners, living from hand to mouth 
and making no provision for the future. 

There is still a good deal of land to be had at rea- 
sonable prices, especially in the back blocks, and the 
Government makes loan's to settlers and 
workers at. low rates of interest; but A Discontented 
►these opportunities are open only to those' Class 
wh® have saved sometliing and are able 
and willing to help themselves. But there is a class of 
labourers to whom this old-fashioned way of getting 
ahead does not appeal; who think that the Government 
should provide some royal road to fortune; and applaud 
the single-taxers who tell them that every inhabitant of 
the Dominion has a natural light to a share in the land, 
and the socialists who say that labour should receive, 
not only wages, but the whole product of capital accu- 
mulated by others. 

At tlie annual Conference of the Trades and Labour 
Councils of New Zealand, held in Wellington in October, 
1909, Mr. T. O’Bryne moved: “That Proposed For- 
the time has now arrived when the inatlon of an 
Trades and Labour C'aimcils should Independent 
take definite action in endeavouring to I^ahour Party 
return Labour members to Parliament.” In discussing 
(his motion Mr. O’Byrne said that the Labour Party 
had lieoii dragged at the heels of the Liberal Party long 
eiiough, and that the time was ripe for the formation of 
an Indepeudout Labour Party. Mr. Hart said that the 
workc'fs would have got more concessions from the Con- 
servative Parly. Mr. Horning said that the workers of 
New Zcialand liad got the bone wdiile the capitalistek had 
got the meat. Mr. McLaughlin said that tlie workers 
would make a misl.alce in cutting themselves adrift from 
the Lilieral Party, through whom they had got more 
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concessions than had been obtained by tlie Indepcndenl; 
Laloour Party in Australia. Several othei- di'h't’uU'ti 
doubled the advLsability of breaking witii the l.ilieral 
Party, but the ni(.)tion was carried by ;i vole of u.-; lo a. 
(Report of the Annual Conference of tin; d’radi's and 
Labour Councils, 

The labour leaders are probably ill-advised in llicir* 
effort to establisli an Independent Labour Ihirly aKln* 
present time, notwithstanding the viclory of llie Aus- 
tralian Labour Party in the elections of ipio. Tlie ur- 
ban population of New Zealand is not so gi'eat as I hat 
of Australia, and the number of people owning property 
is so large as to offer an insuperable, barrier against 
either single-tax or revolutionary socialism. Hesidiis, an 
Independent Labour Parly could not do much more 
for labour than has be(;n done by tlie l.ibcral ( 'lovermnent 
without driving capital away and ruining the industries 
of the country. Again, tlie formal ion of an Imlcpcndent 
Labour Party would probably force llie Lilierals into an 
alliance with the Opposition, and prevent furl her im- 
portant concessions to laliour for years to come. 

The Liberal Parly is not a socialist party, although 
it has gone rather far in the direction of .state socialism 
in its efforts to conciliate the working 
Troubles of the class, • through wluwe support it has 
Liberal Party remjiined in power for alniosl twenty 
years. The. Premier is a financier and 
business man of great ability, who seems to think that 
there has been enough radical legislation for the pri'.scnt, 
and all that ho offers to the working class is a voluntary 
system of national annuities, and other contributory 
insurance schemes, which will not satisfy the more radi- 
cal among the labour leaders. There is trouble, too, with 
the small farmers, hititerto the backbone of the Liberal 
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Party, who have been converted to capitalism by the 
socialistic legislation passed for their benefit. The 
lartiKM-s ask fur the freehold and the labourites demand 
tin; nationalization of land, while the Government tries 
to postpone (he siM.tlement of botli questions as long as 
possible, ktnjvving that they threaten to disrupt the 
’l,il)era.l Party. 

'“It is probalrle that some sort of fusion will be effected 
sooner or later between the Opposition and the more 
conservative elements in the Liberal 
Party; and that the more radical Lib- The Politiidal 
erals will join an independent Labour Outlook 
Party in demanding the nationalization 
of laticl, and other measures looking toward socialism as 
the goal, more or less remote. But the party of the prop- 
erty owners will have a large majority at first; and even 
when New Zealand becomes an industrial country, with 
great manuf.K'Litring industries and a large urban popu- 
lation, it sliuiikl b(' possible for the party of property to 
attach to its('ll the more efficient among the working 
class, by giving tlusn high wages, short hours, pleasant 
conditions of lal)our, opportunities for promotion, a 
chance to acciuire property, insurance benefits, and 
greater advantages of every kind than they could gain 
niukir any form t)f .socialism. If this can be done, the 
socialists will be in a hopcle.ss minority, a proletariat of 
the InelUcient, for whose improvement everything will be 
done that can be done, but for whom the community 
could not, sucrifici; itself without peril of decay and ruin 
in the struggk; for racial supremacy now impending. 

'riu! most momentous question of the day in* New 
Zc'uIuikI, as in Australia, is not the land question, nor the 
labour (luestion, but the question of Asiatic immi- 
grat-ion. Even the socialists, with all their iuternation- 
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alism, demand the exclusion of coolie luhoiir, lit'caiise 
they realize that uiwestricted immij:;ration niiidil hihij.’ 

down the standarrl of Ihinc, to ilu' 
Asiatic level and overwiahu colonial 
ImmSnuion civilization with* a Mongolian iiivaMon. 

The danger may appear .‘-liglil and 
remote to people dwelling in wicurity in (he interior ol'' 
the American continent, dr on the Allantie ('<ias(; lf)ul 
it looks dark and threatening to (he ialiahilaiUs of 
New Zealand, Australia, California, and all (he lCuro])ean 
communities on the Pacific Ocean, Wiial (he nri(ish 
Colonies need most is not more socialIs(ic legisladon, 
but an alliance with the United Stales; and who shall 
say that the United States does no( fu'.ed an alliance 
with the British Empire, if no( for (he op(‘U door in 
China and the mastery of the Pacific, a( least for 
the preservation of Anglo-Saxon civilizalicm? 
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